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 Opinionum commenta delet dies, naturæ judicia confirmat. Cie, 


Time obliterates the fictions of *. and confirms che de- 
| ciſions of nature. | 


I is neceflary to the 18 of Aattery, that it 


be accommodated to particular circumſtances 
or Characters, and enter the heart on that ſide 


where the paſſions ſtand ready to receive it. A 
lady feldom liſtens with attention to any praiſe bur 
chat of her beauty; a merchant always expects to 


hear of his influence at the bank, his importance 
on the exchange, the height of his credit, and the 
extent of his traffic : and the author will ſcarcely 


be pleaſed without lamentations of the neglect of 


learning, the conſpiracies againſt genius, and the 


flow progreſs of merit, or ſome praiſes of the mag- 


nanimity of thoſe who encounter poverty and con- 


tempt in the cauſe of knowledge, and truſt for the 
reward of their labours to the judgment and 2 


titude of poſterity. 


An aſſurance of unfading laurels and immortal 
reputation is the ſettled reciprocat on of civility be- 


.. III. - tween 


— — ¶ —— 
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tween amicable writers. To raiſe numents more 
durable than braſs, and more conſpicuous than pyra- 


mids, has been long the common bo aſt of literature; 


but among the innumerable architects who erect 
columns to themſelves, far the greater part, either 
for want of durable materials, or of art to diſpoſe 
them, ſee their edifices periſh as they are towering 
to completion, and thoſe few that for a while at- 
tract the eye of mankind, are generally weak in the 
foundation, and foon fink by the ſaps of time. 
No place affords a more ſtriking conviction of 
the vanity of human hopes than a public library 
for who can ſee the wall crowded on every fide by 


mighty volumes, the works of laborious meditation 


and accurate enquiry, now ſcarcely known but by 
the catalogue, and preſerved only to increaſe the 
pomp of learning, without conſidering how many 


hours have been waſted in vain endeavours, how 


often imagination has anticipated the praiſes of fu- 


turity, how many ftatues have riſen to the eye of 
vanity, how many ideal converts have elevated zeal, 
how often wit has exulted in the eternal infamy of 


his antagoniſts, and dogmatiſm has delighted in the 


gradual advances of his authority, the immutability 


of his decrees, and the perpetuity of his power. 


— Non unquam dedit | 5 
Documenta fors majora, quam fragili loce 
Starent ſuperbi. | | | 


| Inſulting chance ne'er calb'd with louder voice 
On ſwelling mortals to be proud no more. 


Of the innumerable authors whoſe performances 


are thus treaſured up in magnificent obſcurity, moſt 


are forgotten, becauſe they never deſerved to be 


a 


g 


height, and its laurels of eternal verdure. 
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remembered, and owed the honours which they 


once obtained, not to judgment or to genius, to 


labour or to art, but to the prejudice of faction, 
the ſtratagem of intrigue, or the ſervility of adu- 


lation. 


Nothing is more common than to find men 
whoſe works are now totally neglected, mentioned 
with praiſes by their contemporaries, as the ora- 
cles of their age, and the legiſlators of ſcience. 
Curioſity is naturally excited, their volumes after 


long enquiry are found, but ſeldom reward the la- 


bour of the ſearch. Every period of time has pro- 
duced theſe bubbles of artificial fame, which are 
kept up a while by the breath of faſhion, and then 


break at once, and are annihilated. The learned 
often bewail the loſs of ancient writers whoſe cha- 


racters have ſurvived their works; but perhaps, if 


we could now retrieve them, we ſhould find them 
only the Granvilles, Montagues, Stepneys, and Shef- 
fields of their time, and wonder by what infatuation 
or caprice they could be raifed to notice. y 


It cannot, however, be denied, that many have 


ſunk into oblivion, whom it were unjuſt to number 
with this deſpicable claſs. Various kinds of litera 


fame ſeem deſtined to various meaſures of duration. 
Some ſpread into exuberance with a very ſpeedy | 


__ growth, but ſoon wither and decay; ſome rife more 
ſlowly, but laſt long. Parnaſſus has its flowers of 


tranſient fragrance, as well as its oaks of towering 
Among thoſe whoſe reputation is exhauſted in a 
ſhort time by its own luxuriance, are the writers 


who take advantage of preſent incidents or charac- 
ters which ſtrongly intereſt the paſſions, and engage 


univerial 
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univerſal attention. It is not difficult to obtain 
readers, when we diſcuſs a queſtion which every one 
is defirous to underſtand, which is debated in every 
afſembly, and has divided the nation into parties; 
or when we diſplay the faults or virtues of him whoſe 
publick conduct has made almoſt every man his 
enemy or his friend. To the quick circulation of 
ſuch productions all the motives of intereſt and va- 
nity concur ; the diſputant enlarges his knowledge, 
the zealot animates his paſſion, and every man is 
deſirous to inform himſelf concerning affairs ſo ve- 
bemently agitated and variouſly repreſented. 

It is ſcarcely to be imagined, through how many 
ſubordinations of intereſt the ardour of party is dif- 
fuſed; and what multitudes fancy themſelves affect- 
ed by every ſatire or panegyrick on a man of emi- 
nence, Whoever has, at any time, taken occaſion 
to mention him with praiſe or blame, whoever hap- 
pens to love or hate any of his adherents, as he 
wiſhes to confirm his opinion, and to ſtrengthen his 
party, will diligently peruſe every paper from which 
hae can hope for ſentiments like his own. An object, 
however ſmall in itſelf, if placed near to the eye, will 
engroſs all the rays of light; and a tranſaction, how- 
ever trivial, ſwells into importance when it preſſes 
— on our attention. He that ſhall peruſe 

the political pamphlets of any paſt reign, will wonder 
why they were fo eagerly read, or fo loudly praiſed. 
Many of the performances which had power to in- 
flame factions, and fill a kingdom with confuſion, 
have now very little effect upon a frigid eritick; and 
the time is coming, when the compoſitions of later 
_kirelings ſhall lie equally deſpiſed. In proportion as 
_ thoſe who write on temporary ſubjects are exalted 
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above their merit at firſt, they are afterwards de- 
preſſed below it; nor can the brighteſt elegance of 
diction, or moſt artful fubtilty of reaſoning, hope 
for much eſteem from thoſe whoſe regard is no 
longer quickened by curiolity or pride. 
It is indeed the fate of controvertiſts, even when 
they contend for philofophical or theological truth, 
to be ſoon laid aſide and lighted. Either the queſ- 
tion is decided, and there is no more place for 
doubt and oppotition ; or mankind deſpair of un- 
derſtanding it and grow weary of diſturbance, con- 
tent themſelves with quiet ignorance, and refuſe to 
de haraſſed with labours which they have no hopes 
of recompenſing with knowledge. 
Ihe authors of new diſcoveries may ſurely expect 
to be reckoned among thoſe, whoſe writings are 
ſecure of veneration : yet it often happens that the 
eneral reception of a doctrine obſcures the books 
n which it was delivered. When any tenet is ge- 
nerally received and adopted as an incontrovertible 
principle, we ſeldom look back to the arguments 
upon which it was firſt eſtabliſhed, or can bear that 
tediouſneſs of deduction, and multiplicity of evi- 


dence, by which its author was forced to reconcile 


It to prejudice, and fortify it in the weakneſs of 
novelty againſt obſtinacy and envy.  _ 
It is well known how much of our Philoſophy 

is derived from Boyl?'s diſcovery of the qualities of 

the air; yet of thoſe who now adopt or enlarge his 
theory, very few have read the detail of his expe- 

riments. His name is, indeed, reverenced ; but his 
works are neglected : we are contented to know, 
that he conquered his opponents, without enquir- _ 
ing what cavils were produced againſt him, or by 
what proofs they were confute. 
Song > =—_ Some 
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Some writers apply themſelves to ſtudies bound. | 
leſs and inexhauſtible, as experiments and natural 
philoſophy. Theſe are always loſt in ſucceſſive 
compilations, as new advances are made and for- 
| mer obſervations become more familiar. Others 
| ſpend their lives in remarks on language, or expla- 
1 nations of antiquities, and only afford materials for 
1 lexicographers and commentators, who are them- 
| ſelves overwhelmed by ſubſequent collectors, that 
| equally deftroy the memory of their predecetlors by 
1 amplification, tranſpoſition, or contraction. Every 
new ſyſtem of nature gives birth to a ſwarm of 
expoſitors, whoſe buſineſs is to explain and illuſ- 
trate it, and who can hope to exiſt no longer than 
the founder of their ſect preſerves his reputation. 
There are, indeed, few kinds of compoſition 
from which an author, however learned or ingeni- 
ous, can hope a long continuance of fame. He 
who has carefully ſtudied human nature, and can 
well deſcribe it, may with moſt reafon flatter his 
ambition. Bacen, among all his pretenſions to the 
regard of poſterity, ſeems to have pleaſed himſelf 
chliefly with his Eſſays, which come home to mens bu- 
 fſeneſs and boſoms, and of which, therefore, he de- 
clares his expectation, that they till live as long as 
| books laſt. It may, however, ſatisfy an honeſt and 
| benevolent mind to have been uſeful, though leſs 
_ conſpicuous ; nor will he that extends his hope ta 
hi | rewards, be ſo much anxious to obtain 
praiſe, as to diſcharge the duty which Providence 
r 
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Alternis igitur contendere werſibus ambo 


Cepere : alternos muſe meminiſſe vlebant. Vine 
On themes alternate now the ſwains recite 3 | 
'The muſes in alternate themes delight. ELPHINSTONs 


A MONG the various cenſures, which the un- 

avoidable compariſon of my performances 

with thoſe of my predeceſſors has produced, there 

is none more general than that of uniformity. 

Many of my readers remark the want of thoſe 

changes of colours, which formerly fed the atten- 

tion with unexhauited novelty, and of that inter- 

mixture of ſubjects, or alternation of manner, by 
which other writers relieved wearineſs, and awak- 

J 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of 

_ uniting gay and ſolemn ſubjects in the fame paper, 

becaule it ſeems abſurd for an author to counteract 

_ himſelf, to preſs at once with equal force upon 
both parts of the intellectual balance, or give me- 

dicines, which, like the double poiſon of Dryden, 

deſtroy the force of one another. I have endea- 


voured ſometimes to divert, and ſometimes to ele- 


vate; but have imagined it an uſeleſs attempt to 

_ diſturb merriment by — or interrupt ſeri- 
oufneſs by drollery. Yet I 

two letters of very different tendency, which I 

hope, like tragi-comedy, may chance to pleaſe 

even when they are not 2821 approved. _ 


. 


all this day publiſn 
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To the RAMBLER. 

DEAR SIR, Oe 08 
'P Hover, as my mamma tells me, I am tos 

young to talk at the table, I have great plea- 
fure in liſtening to the converſation of learned men, 
_ eſpecially when they diſcourſe of things which I 
do not underſtand ; and have therefore been of late 
particularly delighted with many diſputes about the 


8 #lteration of the ſtyle, which, they ſay, is to be 


made by act of parliament. 


One day when my mamma was gone out of the 


room, I aſked a very great ſcholar what the ſtile was ? 
He told me, he was afraid I ſhould hardly under- 
ſtand him when he informed me, that it was the 
ſtated and eſtabliſhed method of computing time. 
It was not indeed likely that I ſhould 3 
him; for I never yet knew time computed in my 


life, nor can imagine why we ſhoul4 be at ſo much 


trouble to count what we cannot keep. He did not 
tell me whether we are to count the time paſt or the 


time to come; but I have conſidered them both by _ 
_ myfelf, and think it as fooliſh to count time that is 
gone, as money that is ſpent; and as for the time 


vhich is to come, it only ſeems farther off by count- 


ing; and therefore when any pleaſure is promiſed 


me, I always think of the time as little as I can. 


I have fince liſtened very attentively to every one 


_ that talked upon this ſubject, of whom the greater 


part ſeem not to underſtand it better than myſelf; _ 
for —_ they often hint how muck the nation has 


been miſtaken, and rejoice that we are at laſt grow- 


ing wiſer than our anceſtors, I have never been able 


: 
%* 
I 

. 


e 
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todiſcover from them, that any body has died ſooner 
or been married later for counting time wrong ; 
and therefore I began to fancy, that there was a 
eat buſtle with little conſequence. ST | 
At laſt, two friends of my papa, Mr. Cycle and 
Mr. Starlight, being, it ſeems, both of high learn- 
ing, and able to make an almanack, began to talk 
about the new ſtile. Sweet Mr. Starlight - I am 


ſure I ſhall love his name as long as I live; for he 
told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, that we 
| ſhould never be right without a year of confu/ton. 
Dear Mr. RamBLER, did you ever hear any thing 
ſo charming? a whole year of confuſion! When 


there has been a rout at mama's, I have thought 


one night of confuſion worth a thouſand nights of 
reſt; and if 1 can but ſee a year of confu 
whole year of cards in one room, and dancings in 
nnother, here a feaſt, and there a maſquerade, and 
plays, and coaches, and hurries, and meſſages, and 


110n, 2 


milliners, and raps at the door, and viſits, and fro- 
licks, and new faſhions, I ſhall not care what they 


do with the reſt of the time, nor whether they 
count it by the old ſtile or the new; for I am re- 


folved to break looſe from the nurſery in the tu- 
mult, and play my part among the reſt ; and it 


will be ſtrange if I cannot get a huſband and a 


chariot in the year of confuſion. 


Cycle, who is neither ſo young nor ſo handſome 
as Starlight, very gravely maintained, that all the 


perplexity may be avoided by leaping over eleven 


days in the reckoning ; and, indeed, if it ſhould 


come only to this, 1 think the new ſtile is a de- 
lightful thing; for my mama fays I thall go to court 
when I am ſixteen, and if they can but contrive 


often 


* 
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often to leap over eleven days together, the months 
of reſtraint will ſoon be at an end. It is ſtrange, 
that with all the plots that have been laid againſt 

time, they could never kill it by act of parliament 

before. Dear Sir, if you have any vote or inte- 
reſt, get them for once to deſtroy eleven months; 
and then [I ſhall be as old as fome married ladies. 
But this is deſired only if you think they will not 
comply with Mr. Starlight's ſcheme ; for nothing 
ſurely could pleaſe me like a year of confuſion, 
when 1 ſhall no longer be fixed this hour to my 
pen and the next to my needle, or wait at home for 
the dancing-maſter one day, and the next for the 
muſic-maſter, but run from ball to ball, and from 
drum to drum; and ſpend all my time without 
taſks, and without account, and go out without 
telling whither, and come home without regard to 
preſcribed hours, or family rules. 1 


lam, Sin, 5 
Vour humble ſervant, 
| PROPERANTIA- 


Mr. RawnLEs, 


_ I Was ſeized this morning with an unuſual pen- 
ſiveneſs, and finding that books only ſerved to 
heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in hopes 
of relief and invigoration from the keenneſs of the 
air and brightneſs of the ſun. 1 


As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eyes 


| were ſtruck with the hoſpital for the reception of 


deſerted infants, which I ſurveyed with pleaſure, 
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till by a natural train of ſentiment, I began to re- 
fect on the fate of the mothers. For to what ſhel- 
ter can they fly? Only to the arms cf their betray- 
er, which perhaps are now no longer open to re- 
ceive them; and then how quick muſt be the tran- 
ſition from deluded virtue to ſhameleſs guilt, and 
from ſhameleſs guilt to hopeleſs wretchedneſs ? 
The anguiſh that I felt, left me no reſt till I 
had, by your means, addreſſed myſelf to the publie 
on behalf of thoſe forlorn creatures, the women of 
the town; whoſe miſery here might ſatisfy the moſt 
rigorous cenſor, and whoſe participation of our 
common nature might ſurely induce us to endea- 
vour, at leaſt, their preſervation from eternal pu- 
niſhment. 5 „ 5 
Theſe were all once, if not virtuous, at leaſt in- 
nocent; and might ſtill have continued blameleſs 
and eaſy, but for the arts and inſinuations of thoſe 
whoſe rank, fortune, or education, furniſhed them 


with means to corrupt or to delude them. Let the 


libertine reflect a moment on the ſituation of that 
woman, who, being forſaken by her betrayer, is 
reduced to the neceflity of turning proſtitute for 
bread, and judge of the enormity of his guilt by 
- as evils wich i produces. 7 EEE 
It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow 
this dreadiul courſe of life with ſhame, horror, and 
regret ; but where can they hope for refuge; © The 


EO word is nat their friend, nor the world's law.” 


Their ſighs, and tears, and groans, are criminal 
in the eye of therr tyrants, the bully and the bawd, 
wo fatten on their miſery, and threaten them with 
want or a gaol, if they ſhew the leait deſign of eſ- 
caping from their bandage. 
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4 To wipe all tears from off all faces, is a taſk 
too hard for mortals ; but to alleviate misfortunes 
is often within the moſt limited power: yet the 
ities which every day affords of relieving 
the — wretched of human beings are 723 
ed lected, with equal diſregard of poli 
=_—_ . * » 8 n 
e are places, indeed, ſet apart, to which theſe 
. — creatures may reſort, when the diſeaſes of 
incontinence ſeize upon them ; but if they obtain 
a cure, to what are they reduced? Either to return 
with the ſmall remains of beauty to their former guilt, 
or periſh in the ſtreets with nakedneſs and hunger! 
How frequent 1 the gay and thoughtleſs, 
in their evening frolicks, ſeen a band of theſe mi- 
ſerable females, covered with rags, ſhivering with 
cold, and pining with hunger; and without either 
pitying their calamities, or reflecting upon the 
_ cruelty of thoſe who perhaps firſt ſeduced them by 
careſſes of. fondneſs, or magnificence of promiſes, 
go on to reduce others to the ſame wretchedneſs- 
_ by on ſame means! 
To ſtop the increaſe of this deplorable multitude, - 
is undoubtedly the firſt and moſt preſſing conſider- 
ation. To prevent evil is the great end of govern- 
ment, the end for which vigilanee and ſeverity are 
properly employed. But ſurely thoſe whom paſſion 
or intereſt has already depraved, have ſome claim 
to compaſſion, from beings equall/ frail and fallible 
with themſelves. Nor would they long groan in their 


preſent afflictions, if none were to refuſe them relief, 


but thoſe that owe their exemption from the fame. 


4s vittrels any to their wiſdom and their virtue. 


I am, &c. 
. Aulcus. I 
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Nuns. 108. SaTurDar, March 30, 1751. 


| Sapere aude, 
nc Vieendi rang 7 i Pos, horam, 
7 ex pectat dum Zu. amnms : at ille 5 
| 2 labetur in omne wnlubilis evume Horx 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wiſe ; 
He who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river's bank expecting ſtay, 
Till the whole ſtream which ſtop'd him ſhould be gone, 
| That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 
| | CowLEYs 


A*: ancient poet, unreafonably diſcontented at 
the preſent ſtate of things, which his ſyſtem 
of opinions obliged him to repreſent in its worſt 
form, has obſerved of the earth, © that its greater 
part is covered by the uninhabitable ocean; 
that of the reſt, ſome is encumbered with naked 
« mountains, and ſome loſt under barren fands ; 
& ſome ſcorched with uninterrupted heat, and 
_ © ſome petrified with perpetual froſt ; ſo that only 
« a few regions remain for the production of 
fruits, the paſture of cattle, and the . 
« dation of man.“ 
The fame obſervation may be transferred to the 
| time allotted us in our preſent ſtate. When we 
have deducted all that is abſorbed in fleep, all 
that is nes. propriated to the demands of 
nature, or irreſiſtibly engroſſed by the tyranny of 
_ cuſtom; all that ks in regulating the — 
cial decorations of lite, or is given up in the re- 
eiprocations of civilit / to the diſpoſal of others; 
all that is torn from us by the — ae of diſeaſe, 
or * W Gd by laſſitude and lan- 
Hts. 


— —— 


—— —— , ⏑—⁰Ü 8 ,⏑‚⏑f— 7§⅛—jj . es - 
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choice. Many of our hours are lo 
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guor 3 we ſhall find that part of our duration 


very ſmall of which we can truly call ourſelves 


maſters, or which we can ſpend — at our own 

in a rota- 
tion of petty cares, in a conſtant recurrence of 
the ſame employments; many of our proviſions 
for eaſe or happineſs are always exhauſted by the 
preſent day; and a great part of our exiſtence 


ſerves no other purpoſe, than that of enabling us 


to enjoy the reſt. 


thould be ſo frugal as to let none of them flip 
from us without ſome equivalent ; and perhaps it 


might be found, that as the earth, however ſtrait- 
. ened by rocks and waters, is capable of produc- 


ing more than all its inhabitants are able to con- 
ſume, our lives, though much contracted by in- 


eidental diſtraction, would yet afford us a large 
ſpace vacant to the exerciſe of reaſon and virtue; 


that we want not time but 3 for great 


performances; and that we ſquander much of our 
allowance, even while we think it ſparing and in- 


ſufficient. : | 
'This natural and neceſſary comminution of our 


lives, perhaps, often makes us inſenſible of the 
negligence with which we ſuffer them to ſlide 
away. We never conſider ourſelves as poſſeſſed 
at once of time ſufficient for any great deſign, and 
therefore indulge ourſelves in fortuitous amuſe- 
ments. We think it unneceſſary to take an ac- 
count of a few ſupernumerary moments, which, 
however employed, could have produced little ab- 
vantage, and which were expoſed to a thouſand 
chances of diſturbance and interruption. n 5 


Of the few moments which are left in our diſ- ö 
poſal, it may reaſonably be expected, that we 


5 
\ 
: 


. ⁰̊ãůaaπ⁹ . ] 55 


- 
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It is obſervable, that either by nature or by 
habit, our faculties are fitted to images of a certain 
extent, to which we adjuſt great things by diviſion, 


and little things by accumulation. Of extenſive 
ſurfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as the parts fuc- 
ceed one another; and atoms we cannot perceive, 


till they are united into maſſes. Thus we break 
the vaſt periods of time into centuries and years; 
and thus, if we would know the amount of mo- 
ments, we muſt agglomerate them into days and 
weeks. 55 
The proverbial oracles of our parſimonious an- 


” ceſtors have informed us, that the fatal waſte of 


fortune is by ſmall expences, by the profuſion of 


| ſums too little ſingly to alarm our caution, and 
which we never ſuffer ourſelves to conſider toge- 
ther. Of the ſame kind is the prodigality of life 3 
he that hopes to look back hereafter with ſatisfaction 
upon paſt years, muſt learn to know the preſent 
value of ſingle minutes, and endeavour to let no 


particle of time fall uſeleſs to the ground. 
It is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to the at- 
tainment of any new qualification, to look upon 


themſelves as required to change the general 
courſe of their conduct, to diſmiſs buſineſs, and 


exclude pleaſure, and to devote their days and 
nights to a particular attention. But all com- 


mon degrees of excellence are attainable at a 


lower price; he that ſhould ſteadily and reſolutely 3 


aſſign to any ſcience or language thoſe interſtitial 


vacancies which intervene in the moſt crowded 
variety of diverſion or employment, would find 
every day new irradiations of knowledge, and 
_ diſcover how much more is to be hoped from 


frequency _ 
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frequency and perſeverance, than from violent efforts 
and ſudden deſires; efforts which are ſoon remitted 
when they encounter difficulty, and deſires which, 
if they are indulged too often, will ſhake off the 
authority of reaſon, and range capriciouſly from one 
object to another. 5 
The diſpoſition to defer every important deſign to 
a time of leiſure, and a ſtate of ſettled uniformity, 
proceeds generally from a falſe eſtimate of the hu- 
man powers. If we except thoſe gigantick and 
ſtupendous intelligencies, who are ſaid to graſp a 
yum by intuition, and bound forward from one 
feries of concluſions to another, without regular 
Reps through intermediate propofitions, the moſt 
ſucceſsful ſtudents make their advances in know- 
leqdge by ſhort flights, between each of which the 
mind may lie at reſt. For every ſingle act of pro- 
greſſion a ſhort time is ſufficient; and it is only ne- 
ceſſary, that whenever that time is afforded, it will 
be well employed. ED „„ 
Few minds will be long confined to ſevere and la- 
borious meditation; and when a ſucceſsful attack on 
knowledge has been made, the ſtudent recreates him- 
ſelf with the contemplation of his conqueſt, and for- 
bears another incurſion, till the new- acquired truth 
has become familiar, and his curioſity calls upon him 
for freſh gratifications. Whether the time of inter- 
miſſion is ſpent in company or in ſolitude, in neceſſary 
buſineſs or in voluntary levities, the underſtanding 
is equally abſtracted from the object of enquiry; but 
perhaps, if it be detained by occupations leſs pleaſ- 
ing, it returns again to ſtudy with greater alacrity, 


than when it is glutted with ideal pleaſures, and 


ſurfeited with intemperance of application. He 
8 e e that 
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that will not ſuffer himſelf to be difcouraged by 
fancied impoſlibilities, may ſometimes find his abi- 
lities invigorated by the neceſſity of exerting them 
in ſhort intervals, as the force of a current is in- 
creaſed by the contraction of its channel. 
From ſome cauſe like this, it has probably pro- 
ceeded, that among thoſe who have contributed 
to the advancement of learning, many have riſer 
to eminence in oppoſition to all the obſtacles 
which external circumſtances could place in their 
way, amidſt the tumult of buſineſs, the diſtreſſes 
of poverty, or the diſſipations of a wandering 
and unſettled ſtate. A great part of the life of 
Eraſmus was one continual peregrination; ill ſup- 
' plied with the gifts of fortune, and led from 
city to city, and from kingdom to kingdom, by 
the hopes of patrons and preferment, hopes which 
always flattered and always deceived him; he 
yet found means by unſhaken conſtancy, and a 


_ vigilant improvement of thoſe hours, which in 
the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs activity will remain 


_ unengaged, to write more than another in the ſame 
condition would have hoped to read. Compelled 
by want to attendance and folicitation, and fo much 
verſed in common life, that he has tranſmitted to us 
the moſt perfect delineation of the manners of his 
age, he joined to his knowledge of the world, ſuch 
application to books, that he will ſtand for ever in 


the firſt rank of literary heroes. How this pro- 


ficiency was obtained he ſufficiently difcovers, by 
_ Informing us, that the Praiſe of Folly, one of his 
moſt celebrated performances, was compoſed by 
him on the road to [taly; ne totum illud tempus qua 
eu fuit inſideudum, illiteratis fabulis 5 


| 81 R. 


and have emp 
mournful ſubjects, you have not yet exhauſted the 

whole ſtock of human infelicity. There is ſtill a 
ſpecies of wretchedneſs which eſcapes your obſer- 
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leſt the hours which he was obliged to ſpend on 
horſeback ſhould be tattled away without regard to 
literature. ve : 

An Italian philoſopher expreſſed in his motto, 
that time Twas his eſtate; an eſtate indeed, which 


will produce nothing without cultivation, but will 


always abundantly repay the labours of induſtry, 
and fatisfy the moſt extenſive deſires, if no part 
of it be ſuffered to lie waſte by negligence, to be 
over-run with noxious plants, or laid out for ſhew 


rather than for uſe. 


* — 9 


y 7 


Nun. 109. TvzsDar, April 2, 175. 
SCeratum eff, quod patriæ civem, 9 dedifti, 
Si facit ut patriæ fit idonens, utilis agis, 
 Utilis et bellorum pacis rebus agendit. 5 
Plurimum enim intererit, quibus artibus, et quibus bu nc tu 
Moribus inſtitutas. 155 8 Tore 


Grateful the gift! a member ta the tate, 
I you that member uſeful ſhall create; 
Train'd both to war, and when the war thal!l ceaſe, 
As fond as fit t improve the arts of peace, 5 
For much it boots which way you train your boy, 
The hope ful object of your future joy. ELrvuingrony 


To the RAMBLER. 


HOUGH you ſeem to have taken a view 
— extenſive of the miſeries of life, 
oyed much of your ſpeculation on 


vation, 


3 Lt 


1 4 - 28 
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vation, though it might ſupply you with many ſage | 


reniarks and falutary cautions. 

I cannot but imagine the ſtart of attention 
awakened by this welcome hint; and at this inſtant 
ſee the Rambler ſnuffing his candle, rubbing his 
ſpectacles, ſtirring his fire, locking out interrup- 
tion, and ſettling himſelf in his eaſy chair, that 
he may enjoy a new calamity without diſturbance. 
For, whether it be that continued ſickneſs or miſ- 


fortune has acquainted you only with the bitterneſs 


of being; or that you imagine none but yourſelf _ 


able to diſcover what I ſuppoſe has been ſeen and 
felt by all the inhabitants of the world: whether 
you intend your writings as antidotal to the levity 

and merriment with which your rivals endeavour to 
attract the favour of the publick ; or fancy that you 


have ſome particular powers of dolorous declama- 
tion, and warble out your groans with uncommon 


elegance or energy; it is certain, that whatever be 


your ſubject, melancholy for the moſt part burſts in 
upon your ſpeculation, your gaiety is quickly over- 
caſt, and though your readers may be flattered with 


| hopes of pleaſantry, they are ſeldom diſmiſſed but 
CC a. 


That I may therefore gratify you with an imi- 


tation of your own ſyllables of ſadneſs, I will inform 


you that I was condemned by ſome diſaſtrous in- 
fluence to be an only fon, born to the apparent 


| proſpect of a large fortune, and allotted to my pa- 
rents at that time of life when ſatiety of common 


diverſions allows the mind to indulge parental af- 


fection with greater intenſeneſs. My birth was 


celebrated by the tenants with feaſts, and dances, 
and bagpipes; congratulations were ſent from every 


family within ten miles round ; and my parents diſ- 


covered 
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covered in my firſt cries ſuch tokens of future virtue 


and underſtanding, that they declared themfelves de- 
termined to devote the remaining part of life to my 
happineſs and the increaſe of their eſtate. 

The abilities of my father and mother were not 


perceptibly unequal, and education had given neither 


much advantage over the other. They had both 


kept good company, rattled in chariots, glittered in 


playhouſes, and danced at court, and were both ex- 
pert in the games that were in their time called in 


as auxiliaries againſt the intruſion of thought. 
When there is ſuch a parity between two perſons 
aſſociated for life, the dejection which the huſband, 
if he be not completely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer 
for want of ſuperiority, ſinks him to ſubmiſſiveneſs. 


My mamma therefore governed the family without 
control; and except that my father till retained 
| ſome authority in the ſtables, and now and then, 


after a ſupernumerary bottle, broke a looking- glaſs 


or china diſh to prove his ſovereignty, the whole 
courſe of the year was regulated by her direction, 
the ſervants received from her all their orders, and _ 
the tenants were continued or diſmiſſed at her di- 


cream. | / 


She therefore thought herſelf entitled to the ſuper- | 


intendance of her ſon's education; and when m 
father, at the inſtigation of the parſon, faintly pro- 
poſed that I ſhould be ſent to ſchos], very poſitively 


told him, that ſhe would not ſuffer ſo fine a child 
to be ruined; that ſhe never knew any boys at a 
grammar ſchool that could come into a room with- 


out bluſhing ; or fit at the table without ſome awk- 
ward uneaſineſs; that they were always putting 
_ themſelves into danger by boiſterous plays, or vitiat- 
ing their behaviour with mean company; and that, 


for 
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for her part, ſhe would rather follow me to the grave 
than ſee me tear my clothes, and hang down my 


head, and ſneak about with dirty ſhoes and blotted 


fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 

I y father, who had no other end in his propofal 
than to appear wiſe and manly, ſoon acquieſced, 
fince I was not to live by my learning; for indeed 
he had known very few ſtudents that had not ſome 
ſtiffneſs in their manner. They therefore agreed, 
that a domeſtick tutor ſhould be procured, and hired 
an honeſt gentleman of mean converſation and nar- 


row ſentiments, but whom, having paſſed the com- 


mon forms of literary education, they implicitly 
concluded qualified to teach all that was to be learned 
from a ſcholar. He thought himſelf ſufficiently ex, 
alted by being placed at the ſame table with his 

pupil, and had no other view than to perpetuate his 


felicity by the utmoſt flexibility of ſubmiſſion to all 
my mother's opinions and caprices. He frequently 


took away my book, left I ſhould mope with too 
much application, charged me never to write with- 


out turning up my ruffles, and generally bruſhed my 


coat before he diſmiſſed me into the parlour. 
He had no occaſion to complain of too burden- 


| ſome an employment; for my mother very judi- 


ciouſly conſidered, that I was not likely to grow 
politer in his company, and ſuffered me not to paſs 


any more time in his apartment than my leſſon 
required. When I was ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe 
_ enjoined me not to get any of my tutor's ways, who 


was ſeldom mentioned before me but for practices 


to be avoided. I was every moment admoniſhed 
not to lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing my 
hands like my tutor: and once = 'mother very 
leriouſly deliberated upon his total diſmiſſion, be- 


__ cauſe 
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cauſe I began, ſhe ſaid, to learn his manner of ſtick- 
ing on my hat, and had his bend in my ſhoulders, 
and his totter in my gait. wo 3 
Such, however, was her care, that eſcaped all 
theſe depravities; and when I was only twelve years 
old, had rid myſelf of every appearance of childiſh 
diffidence. I was celebrated round the country for 
the petulance of my remarks, and the quickneſs of 
my replies ; and many a ſcholar five years older 
than myſelf have I daſhed into confuſion by the 
ſteadineſs of my countenance, ſilenced by my readi- 
neſs of repartee, and tortured with envy by the ad- 
_ dreſs with which I picked up a fan, preſented a 


 ſnuff-box, or received an empty tea cup. 
At fourteen I was completely ſkilled in all the 


niceties of dreſs, and I could not only enumerate 
all the variety of filks, and diſtinguiſh the product 
of a French loom, but dart my eye through a nu- 


merous company, and obſerve every deviation from 


the reigning mode. I was univerſally ſkilful in all 


the changes of expenſive finery ; but as every one, 
they ſay, has ſomething to which he is particularly 


rn, was eminently knowing in Bruſſels lace. 


They next year ſaw me advanced to the truſt and ; 
power of adjuſting the ceremonial of an aſſembly. 


| All received their partners from my hand, and to 


me every ftranger applied for introduction. My 
heart now diſdained the inſtructions of a tutor, who 
was rewarded with a ſmall annuity for life, and left 


me qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myſelf. 


In a ſhort time I came to Landon, and as my 
father was well known among the higher claſſes of | 4 


life, ſoon obtained admiſſion to the moſt ſplendid 
_ aſſemblies and moſt crowded card-tables. Here 1 


the 


found myſelf univerfally careſſed and applauded : 


8 „ -N R 


__ 
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the ladies praiſed the fancy of my clothes, the beauty 
of my form, and the ſoftneſs of my voice ; endea- 
voured in every place to force themſelves to my 
notice; and invited by a thouſand oblique ſolicita- 
tions my attendance to the playhouſe, and my ſalu - 
tations in the park. I was now happy to the utmoſt 
extent of my conception: I paſſed every morning 
in dreſs, every afternoon in viſits, and every night 
in ſome ſelect aflemblies, where neither care nor 
knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. 

Alfter a few years, however, theſe delights be- 
came familiar, and I had leiſure to look round me 
with more attention. I then found that my flat- 
terers had very little power to relieve the languor of 
fatiety, or recreate wearineſs by varied amuſement ; 


and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the ſphere of 


my pleaſures, and to try what ſatis faction might be 
found in the ſociety of men. I will not deny the 


mortification with which I perceived, that every 


man whoſe name I had heard mentioned with re- 


ſpect, received me with a kind of tenderneſs nearly 
| bordering on compaſſion ; and that thoſe whoſe re- 
putation was not well eſtabliſhed, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to juſtify their 1 by treating me 
with contempt. One of theſe witlings elevated his 
ereſt, by aſking me in a full coffeehouſe the price of 


patches; and another whiſpered that he wondered 


hy miſs Friſt did not keep me that afternoon to 
watch her ſquirrel. | 


When 1 rand mobiif dine hncand from i nad. 


culine converſation by thoſe who were themſelves 


barely admitted, I returned to the ladies, and re- 
ſolved to dedicate my life to their ſervice and their 


pleaſure, Bur I find that I have now loſt my 
charms, Of thoſe with whom J entered the gay 
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world, ſome are married, ſome have retired, and 
ſome have ſo much changed their opinion, that 
they ſcarcely pay any regard to my civilities, if | 
there is any other man in the place. The new |! 
fight of beauties to whom I have made my ad- 
dreſſes, ſuffer me to pay the treat, and then titter 
with boys. So that I now find myſelf welcome 
only to a few grave ladies, who, unacquainted 
with all that gives either uſe or dignity to life, are 
content to paſs their hours between their bed and 
their cards, without eſteem from the old, or reve- 
rence from the young. ; EE : 
I cannot but think, Mr. RAM RLER, that I have 
reaſon to complain; for ſurely the females ought 
to pay ſome regard to the age of him whoſe youth 
was paſſed in endeavours to pleaſe them. They 
that encourage folly in the boy, have no right to 
puniſh it in the man. Yet I find, that though 
they laviſh their firſt fondneſs upon pertneſs and —_ 
gaiety, they ſoon transfer their regard to other 


: qualities, and ungraterun abandon their-ador ers ” Wh 


— 


years in ſtupidity and con- 


=_ to dream out thei 


I am, &c. 


FLORENTULUS. 


We thro' this mage of life one Lord obey, 


dependent beings, as it is eaſily proved, has been 
univerſally confeffed ; and ſince all rational agents 
are conſcious of having neglected or violated the du- 
ties preſcribed to them, the fear of being rejected or 
_ puniſhed by God has always burdened the human 
mind. The expiation of crimes, and renovation of 
the forfeited hopes of divine favour, therefore con- 
ſtitute a large part of every religion. 
The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment, which fear and folly have dictated or artifice 
_ and intereſt tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however they may ſometimes reproach or de- 
grade humanity, at leaſt 


= 1 Vor. III. | 
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Nun. 110. SaTuRDAY, April 6, 1751. 


At nobis vitæ dominum querentibus unum 


Tux iter eſt, et clava dies, et gratia fimplexe. 


Spem ſequimur, g1adimurgue fide, fruimurgue futurtsy 


A que non weniunt praſentis gaudia vitæ, 
NMec currunt pariter capta, et capienda vcluptas. 


 ProuDENTIUN 


Whole light and grace, unerring, lead the ways 


By hope and faith ſecure of future blit:, 


Gladly the joys of preſent life we miſs : 
For batfled mortals ſtill attempt in vain, | | 
Preſent and future bliſs at once to gain. F. Hens. 


HAT to pleaſe the Lord and Father of the 


univerſe is the ſupreme intereſt of created and 


ſhew the general conſent of 


ill ages and nations in their opinion of the placabi- 
| lity of the divine nature. That God will forgive, 
may, indeed, be eſtabliſhed as the firſt and funda- 
mental truth of religion; for though the knowledge 
of his exiſtence is the origin of philoſophy, yet, 
EE ea 7? 
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without the belief of his mercy, it would have little 
influence upon our moral conduct. There could 
be no proſpect of enjoying the protection or regard 
of him, whom the leaſt deviation from reCtitude 
made inexorable for ever; and every man would 
naturally withdraw his thoughts from the contem- 
plation of a creator, whom he muſt conſider as a 
governor too pure to be pleaſed, and too ſevere to 

be pacified; as an enemy infinitely wiſe, and in- 
finitely powerful, whom he could neither deceive, 
eſcape, nor reſiſt. : 

Where there is no hope, there can be no endea- 
vour. A conſtant and unfailing obedience is above 
the reach of terreſtrial diligence ; and therefore the 

progreſs of life could only have been the natural de- 
| ſcent of negligent deſpair from crime to crime, had 
not the univerſal perſuaſion of forgiveneſs to be ob- 
tained by proper means of reconciliation, recalled 
thoſe to the paths of virtue whom their paſſions had 
folicited afide ; and animated to new attempts and 
firmer perſeverance, thoſe whom difficulty had dif- 
couraged, or negligence ſurpriſed. 

In times and regions ſo disjoined from each other, 
that there can ſcarcely be imagined any communi. 
cation of ſentiments either by commerce or tradition, 

has prevailed a general and uniform expectation of 
propitiating God by corporal auſterities, of anti- 


cipating his vengeance by voluntary inflictions, and 
appealing his juſtice by a ſpeedy and cheerful ſub- 


miſſion to a leſs penalty when a greater is incurred. 

Incorporated minds will always feel ſome inclina- 
tion towards exterior acts and ritual obſervances. 
Ideas not repreſented by ſenſible objects are fleet- 
ing, variable, and evaneſcent. We are not able to 
. 9 e 
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judge of the degree of conviction which operated 
at any particular time upon our own thoughts, but 


8s it is recorded by ſome certain and definite effect. 


He that reviews his life in order to determine the 
probability of his acceptance with God, if he could 
once eſtabliſh the neceflary proportion between 
crimes and ſufferings, might ſecurely reſt upon his 
performance of the expiation ; but while ſafety re- 
mains the reward only of mental purity, he is al- 


ways afraid leſt he ſhould decide too foon in his 


own favour, leſt he ſhould not have felt the pangs 


of true contrition ; left he ſhould miſtake fatiety 
for deteſtation, or imagine that his paſſions are ſub- 


dued when they are only ſleeping. 


From this natural and reaſonable difidence aroſe, 


in humble and timorous piety, a diſpoſition to con- 


found penance with repentance, to repoſe on hu- 
man determinations, and to receive from ſome ju- 
dicial ſentence the ſtated and regular aſſignment of 
reconciliatory pain. We are never willing to be 
without reſource; we ſcek in the knowledge of 
others a ſuccour for our own ignorance, and are 


ready to truſt any that will undertake to direct us 
when we have confidence in ourſelves. 


This defire to aſcertain by ſome outward marks 


the ſtate of the foul, and this willingneſs to calm 


the conſcience by ſome ſettled method, have produ- 


ced, as they are diverſified in their effects by vari- 
ous tempers and principles, molt of the diſquiſitions 


and rules, the doubts and ſolutions, that have em- 
barratled the doctrine of repentance, and perplexcd 
tender and flexible minds with innumerable ſcruples 
concerning the neceſſary meaſures of forrow, and 
_ adequate degrees of ſelf- abhorrence; and theſe rules 
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corrupted by fraud, or debaſed by credulity, have, 


by the common reſiliency of the mind from one ex- 
treme to another, incited others to an open con- 
tempt of all ſubſidiary ordinances, all prudential cau- 
tion, and the whole diſcipline of regulated piety. 
Repentance, however difficult to be practiſed, 
is, if it be explained without ſuperſtition, eaſily 
underſtood. Repentance is the relinquiſhment of any 
practice, from the conviction that it has offended God. 
Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance ; yet they are too 
cloſely connected with it, to be eafily ſeparated ; 
for they not only mark its ſincerity, but promote 
its efficacy. ns 
No man commits any act of negligence or obſti- 
nacy, by which his ſafety or happineſs in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re- 
morſe. He who is fully convinced that he ſuffers 
by his own failure, can never forbear to trace back 
his miſcarriage to its firſt cauſe, to image to him- 
ſelf a contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary 


_ reſolutions againſt the like fault, even when he | 


knows that he ſhall never 2 have the power of 
committing it. Danger conſidered as imminent, na- 
turally produces ſuch trepidations of impatience as 
leave all human means of ſafety behind them: he 
that has once caught an alarm of terror, is every mo- 
ment ſeized with uſeleſs anxieties, adding one ſecu- 
rity to another, trembling with ſudden doubts, and 
5 dittracted by the perpetual occurence of new expedi- 
ents. If, therefore, he whoſe crimes have deprived 


him of the favour of God, can reflect upon his con- 


duct without diſturbance, or can at will baniſh the 


reflection ; it he who conſiders himſelf as ſuſpended 


. over | 
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over the abyſs of eternal perdition only by the thread 
of life, which muſt ſoon part by its own weakneſs, 
and which the wing of every minute may divide, can 
caſt his eyes round him without ſhuddering with hor- 
ror, or panting with ſecurity ; what can he judge of 
himſelf but that he is not yet awakened to fuffcient | 
conviction, ſince every loſs is more lamented than 
the loſs of the divine favour, and every danger more 
creaded than the danger of final condemnation? 
Retirement from the cares and pleaſures of the 
world has been often recommended as uſeful to re- 
pentince. This at leaſt is evident, that every one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
required on other occaſions : and ſurely the retro- 
ſpect of life, the diſentanglement of actions compli- 
cated with innumerable circumſtances, and diffuſed 


in various relations, the diſcovery of the primary 


movements of the heart, and the extirpation of luſts 
and appetites deeply rooted and widely ſpread, may 


be allowed to demand ſome ſeceſſion from ſort and 
noiſe, and buſineſs and folly. Some ſuſpenſion of 


common affairs, ſome paule of temporal pain and 


pleaſure, is doubtleſs neceſſary to him that del:be- 


rates for eternity, who is forming the only plan in 


2 which miſcarriage cannot be repaired, and examin- 
Ing the only queſtion in which miſtake cannot be 


rectified, | 1 | 
Auſterities and mortifications are means by which 


the mind is invigorated and rouſed, by which the 


attractions of pleaſure are interrupted, and the chains 
of ſenſuality are broken. It is obſerved by one of 
the fathers, that he who reſtrains himſelf in the uſe 
1 things lawful, will never encroach upon things for- 


idden, Abſtinence, if nothing more, is, at leaſt a 


_ ET. 
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eautious retreat from the utmoſt verge of permiſ- 
fion, and confers that ſecurity which cannot be 
reaſonably hoped by him that dares always to hover 
over the precipice of deſtruction, or delights to ap- 
proach the pleaſures which he knows it fatal to par- 
take. Auſterity is the proper antidote to indulgence z 
the diſeaſes of mind as well as body are cured by con- 
traries, and to contraries we ſhou:d readily have re- 
courſe, if we dreaded guilt as we dread pain. 

Ihe completion and ſum of repentance is 2 
change of life. I hat ſorrow which dictates no cau- 
tion, that fear which does not quicken our eſcape, 
that auſterity which fails to rectify our affections, 
are vain and unavailing. But forrow and terror 
muſt naturally precede reformation ; for what other 


cauſe can produce it? He, therefore, that feels him- 


ſelf alarmed by his conſcience, anxious for the at- 
tainment of a better ſtate, and afflicted by the me- 
mory of his paſt faults, may juſtly conclude, that 
the great work of repentance is begun, and hope by 


retirement and prayer, the natural and religious 


means of ſtrengthening his conviction, to imprefs 
upon his mind ſuch a ſenſe of the divine preſence, 
as may overpower the blandiſhments of ſecular de- 


lights, and enable him to advance from one degree | 
of holineſs to another, till death ſhall ſet him free 


from doubt and conteſt, miſery and temptation. 


What better can we do than proſtrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confeſs _ > 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
War'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ? ”? 
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Ogovety yap di ra xi, Un de,. Sornoe. 
Diſaſter always waits on early wit. 


1 has been obſerved, by long experience, that 
. late ſprings produce the greateſt plenty. The 
delay of blooms and fragrance, of verdure and bree- 
zes, is for the moſt part liberally recompenſed by 
the exuberance and fecundity of the enfuing ſeaſons; 
the bloſſoms which lie concealed till the year is 
advanced, and the ſun is high, eſcape thoſe chill- 
ing blaſts, and nocturnal froſts, which are often 
fatal to early luxuriance, prey upon the firit ſmiles 
of vernal beauty, deſtroy the feeble principles of 
vegetable life, intercept the fruit in the gem, and 
beat down the flowers unopened to the ground. 
I am afraid there is little hope of perſuading the 
young and ſprightly part of my readers, upon 
whom the ſpring naturally f.rces my attention, to 
learn from the great proceſs of nature, the differ- 
ence between diligence and hurry, between ſpeed 
and precipitation; to profecute tneir deſigns with 
_ calmneſs, to watch the concurrence of opportuni- 
„and endeavour to find the lucky moment which 
ey cannot make. Youth is the time of enter- 
prize and hope; having yet no occalion of compa- 
ring our force with any oppoſing power, we natu- 
rally form preſumptions in our own favour, and 
imagine that obſtruction and impediment will give 
way before us. The firſt repulſes rather inflame 
vehemence than teach prudence ; a brave and ge- 
nerous mind is long before it ſuſpects its own weak- - 
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neſs, or ſubmits to ſap the difficulties which it ex- 
| pected to ſubdue by ſtorm. Before diſappointments 
have enforced the dictates of philoſophy, we believe 
it in our power to ſhorten the interval between the 
firſt cauſe and the laſt effect; we laugh at the ti- 
morous delays of plodding induſtry, and fancy that, 
by increaſing the fire, we can at pleaſure accelerate 
the projection. 

At ourentrance into the world, when health and 
vigour give us fair promiſes of time ſufficient for 


the regular maturation of our ſchemes, and a long 


enjoyment of our acquiſitions, we are eager to 
ſize the preſent moment; we pluck every gratifi- 
cation within our reach, without ſuffering it to ri- 
pen into perfection, and crowd all the varieties of 
delight into a narrow compaſs; but age ſeldom fails 
to change our conduct; we grow negli gent of time 


in proportion as we have leſs remaining, and ſuffer 
the laſt part of life to ſteal from us in languid pre- 
parations for future undertakings, or flow approaches : 


to remote advantages, in weak hopes of tome for- 


tuitous occurrence, or drowſy equilibrations of un- 
determined counſel. Whether it be that the aged, 


4 — taſted the pleaſures of man's condition, and 


found them deluſive, become leſs anxious for their 
attainment; or that frequent miſcarriages have de- 
preſſed them to deſpair, and frozen them to inacti- 


vity; or that death thocks them more as it advan- 
ces upon them, and they are afraid to remind them- 
ſelves of their decay, or to diſcover to their own 
hearts, that the time of trifling is paſt. 


A perpetual conflict with natural deſires ſeems to 
be the lot of our preſent ſtate. In youth we require 
lomething of the tardineſs and frigzaity of age; and 
113 
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in age we muſt labour to recall the fire and impe- 
tuolity of youth; in youth we mutt learn to ex- 
pect, and in age to enjoy. 4 ns 
The torment of expectation ts, indeed, not eaſily 
to be born at a time when every idea of gratification 
fires the blood, and flaſhes on the fancy ; when the 
heart is vacant to every freſh form of delight, and 
has no rival engagements to withdraw it from the 
importunities of a new deſire. Yet ſince the fear 
of miſſing what we ſeek muſt always be proportion- 
able to the happineſs expected from poſſeſſing it, the 
ons, even in this tempeſtuous ſtate, might be 
ſomewhat moderated by frequent inculcation of the 
- miſchief of temerity, and the hazard of loſing that 
which we endeavour to ſeize before our time. 
He that too early aſpires to honours, mult reſolve 
to encounter not only the oppoſition of intereſt but 
the malignity of envy. He that is too eager to be 
rich, generally endangers his fortune in wild adven- 
tures and uncertain projects; and he that haftens _ 
too ſpeedily to reputation, often raiſes his character 
by artifices and fallacies, decks himlelf in colours 
which quickly fade, or in plumes which ace dent 
may ſhake off or competition pluck away. 
The danget of early eminence has been extend- 
ed by (ome even to the gifts of nature; and an 
opinion has been long conceived, that quicknets 
of invention, accuracy of judgment, or extent of 
knowledge, appearing before the utual time, pre- 
lage a ſhort life. Even thoſe who are leſs inclined 
to form general concluſions, from inſtances which 
by their own nature muſt be rare, have yet been 
inclined to prognoſticate no fuitable progreſs from 
the firit ſallies of rapid wits; but have obſerved, 
that after a ſhort effort they either loiter or faint, 
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and ſuffer themſelves to be ſurpaſſed by the even 
and regular perſeverance of flower underſtand- 
ings. ” | 

It frequently happens, that applauſe abates dili- 
gence. Wholoever finds himſelf to have perform- 
ed more than was demanded, will be contented to 
ſpare the labour of unneceſſary performances, and 
it down to enjoy at eaſe his ſuperfluities of honour. 
He whom ſucceſs has made confident of his abili- 
ties, quickly claims the privilege of negligence, 
and looks contemptuouſly on the gradual advances 
of a rival, whom he imagines himſelf able to leave 
behind whenever he ſhall again ſummon his force 
to the conteſt. But long intervals of pleaſure diſ- 
ſipate attention and weaken conſtancy ; nor is it 
eaſy for him that has ſunk from diligence into ſloth, 
to rouſe out of his lethargy, to recollect his no- 
tions, rekindle his curioſity, and engage with his 
former ardour in the toils of ſtudy. 


Even that friendſhip which intends the reward of 


genius, too often tends to obſtruct it. The pleaſure 
of being careſſed, diſtinguiſhed, and admired, eafily 
ſeduces the ſtudent from literary ſolitude. He is 
ready to follow the call which ſummons him to 
hear his own praiſe, and which, perhaps, at once 
flatters his appetite with certainty of pleaſures, and 
his ambition with hopes of patronage ; pleaſures 
which he conceives inexhauſtible, and hopes which. 
he has not yet learned to diſtruſt. 

Theſe evils, indeed, are by no means to be im- 
puted to nature, or conſidered as inſeparable from 
an early di play of uncommon abilities. They 
may be certainly eſcaped by prudence and reſolu- 
tion, and muſt theretore be recounted rather as 


conſolations to thoſe who are leſs liberally endowed 
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than as diſcouragements to ſuch as are born with 
uncommon qualities. Beauty is well known to 
draw after it the perſecutions of impertinence, to 
incite the artifices of envy, and to raiſe the flames 
of unlawful love; yet among the ladies, whom 
prudence or modeſty has made moit eminent, who 
has ever arg, Yoga of the inconveniences of an 
amiable form? or would have purchaſed ſafety by 
the loſs of charms ? - . 

Neither grace of perſon, nor vigour of under- 
ſtanding, is to be regarded other wiſe than as a bleſſ- 
ing, as a means of happineſs indulged by the Su- 
preme Benefactor; but the advantages of either 
may be loſt by too much eagerneſs to obtain them. 
A thouſand beauties in their firſt bloſſom, by an 

imprudent expoſure to the open world, have ſud- 
denly withered at the blaſt of infamy; and men 
who might have ſubjected new regions to the 
empire of learning, have been lured by the praiſe 
of their firſt productions from academical retire- 

ment, and waſted their days in vice and depend- 
_ ence. The virgin who too ſoon afpires to cele- 
| brity and conqueſt, periſhes by childiſh vanity, ig- 
norant eredulity, or guiltleſs indiſcretion. I he 
genius who catches at laurels and preferment be- 
fore his time, mocks the hopes that he had exci- 
ted, and loſes thoſe years which might have been 
moſt uſefully employed, the years of youth, of 


: fpirit, and vivacity. 


It is one of the innumerable abſurdities of pride, 
that we are never more impatient of direction than 


in that part of life when we need it moſt; we are in 


haſte to meet enemics whom we have not ſtrength 


to overcome, and to undertake taſks which we 


cannot perform: and as he that once miſcarries 
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not eaſily perſuade mankind to favour another at- 


tempt, an ineffectual ſtruggle for fame is often fol- 
lowed by perpetual obſcurity. 


— — ——_— 
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In mea weſanas hahui dijpendia Pa OR 5 
Et walui pa nas fortis in ipſe meàs. Ovro. 


Of ſtrength pernicious to myſelf I boaſt; | | 
The pow'rs I have were giv'n me to my coſt, F. Lewis. 


Wr taught by Ceſc that health is beſt 


preſerved by avoiding ſettled habits of life, 
and deviating ſometimes into ſlight aberrations from 
the laws of medicine; by varying the proportions 
of food and exerciſe, interrupting the ſucceſſions 
of reſt and labour, and mingling hardſhips with 
indulgence. The body, long accuſtomed to ſta- 


ted quantities and uniform periods, is diſordered 


by the ſmalleſt irregularity; and ſince we can- 


not adjuſt every day by the balance or barome- 
ter, it is fit ſometimes to depart from rigid accura- 
cy, that we may be able to comply with neceſſary 


affairs or ſtrong inclinations. He that too long 
obſerves nice punctualities, condemns himſelf to 


voluntary imbecility, and will not long eſcape the 
Pf £0 


Ihe fame laxity of regimen is equally neceſſary 
to intellectual health and to a perpetual ſuſceptibi- 


lity of occaſional pleaſure. Long confinement to 


the ſame company, which perhaps ſimilitude of 


_ taſte brought firſt together, quickly contracts his 
faculties, and makes a thouſand things offenſive 
that are in themſelves indifferent; a man accuſ- 


tomed 


7 


religious or moral conſideration, it is 
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tomed to hear only the echo of his own ſentiments, : 
ſoon bars all the common avenues of delight, and 
has no part in the general gratifications of man- 


kind. 


In things which are not immediately ſubjet to 


gerous to 


be too long or too rigidly in the _ Senſibility 


may, by an inceſſant attention to elegance and pro- 


priety, be quickened to a tenderneſs inconſiſtent 
with the condition of humanity, irritable by the 
ſmalleſt aſperity, and vulnerable by the gentleſt 
touch. He that pleaſes himſelf too much with 


minute exactneſs, and ſubmits to endure nothi 


in accomodations, attendance, or addreſs, below 


the point of perfection, will, whenever he enters 


the crowd of life, be haraſſed with innumerable 


diſtreſſes, from which thofe who have not in the 


fame manner increaſed their ſenſations find no diſ- 
turbance. His exotick ſoftneſs will ſhrink at the 


coarſeneſs of vulgar telicity, like a plant tranſplanted 
to northern nurſeries, from the deus and ſunſhine 
of the tropical regions. 


There will always be a wide interval between 
practical and ideal excellence; and, therefore, if 
we allow not ourſelves to be ſatisfied while we can 
perceive any error or defect, we mult refer our 


hopes of eaſe to ſome other period of exiſtence. 
It is well known, that, expoled to a microſcope, _ 


the ſmootheſt polith of the moſt ſolid bodies dit- 
covers cavities and prominences ; and that the 
ſofteſt bloom of roſcate viginity repels the eye 


with excreſences and diſcolorations. The per- 


ceptions as well as the ſenſes may be improved to 


our own diſquiet, and we may, by diligent cultiva- 


tion of the 0 wers ot r diflike, raiſe i. in time an arti- 
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ficial faſtidiouſneſs, which ſhall fill the imagination 
with phantoms of turpitude, ſhew us the naked 
ſkeleton of every delight, and preſent us only with 
the pains of pleaſure, and the deformities of 


beauty. 


Peeviſhneſs, indeed, would perhaps very little 
diſturb the peace of mankind, were it always the 
conſequence of ſuperfluous delicacy ; for it is the 
privilege only of deep reflection, or lively fancy, to 
deſtroy happineſs by art and refinement. But by 


continual indulgence of a particular humour, or 


by long enjoyment of undiſputed ſuperiority, the 
dull and thoughtleſs may likewiſe acquire the 


power of tormenting themſelves and others, and 


become ſufficiently ridiculous or hateful to thoſe 


who are within fight of their conduct, or reach of 


their influence. 


They that have grown old in a ſingle ſtate, are 


generally found to be moroſe, fretful, and captious; 


tenacious of their own practices and maxims; foon: 
offended by contradiction or negligence ; and im- 


= patient of any aſſociation, but with thoſe that will 


watch their nod, and ſubmit themſelves to unlimit- 


ed authority. Such is the effect of having lived 
without the neceſſity of conſulting any inclination 


but their own. | < „„ 

be iraſcibility of this claſs of tyrants is gene- 
rally exerted upon petty provocations, ſuch as are 
incident to underſtandings not far extended beyond 


the inſtincts of animal life; but unhappily he that 
fixes his attention on things always before him 
will never have long ceſſations of anger. There 


are many veterans of Juxury, upon whom every 


[noon brings a paroxyſm of violence, fury, and exe- 
Crauon; they never ſit down to their dinner with- 
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out finding the meat ſo injudiciouſly bought, or fo 
unſkilfully dreſſed, ſuch blunders in the ſeaſoning, 
or ſuch improprieties in the ſauce, as can ſcarcely 
be expiated without blood; and in the tranſports 
of reſentment make very little diſtinctions between 
guilt and innocence, but let fly their menaces, or 
growl out their diſcontent, upon all whom fortune 
_ expoſes to the ſtorm. | 
It is not eaſy to imagine a more unhappy condi- 
tion than that of dependence on a peeviſh man. 
In every other {tate of inferiority the certainty of 
pleaſing is perpetually increaſed by a fuller know- 
| ledge of our duty; and kindneſs and confidence 
are ſtrengthened by every new act of truſt, and 
proof of fidelity. But peeviſhnelſs ſacrifices to a 
momentary offence the obſequioufneſs or uſefulneſs 
of half a life, and as more is performed increaſes 
her exactions. . „ a 
Cbryſalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired. 
into the country; and having a brother burdened. 
by the number of his children, adopted one of his 


ſons. The boy was diſmiſſed with many prudent. 


admonitions; informed of his father's inability to 
maintain him in his native rank; cautioned againſt 
all oppoſition ta the opinions or precepts of his 
uncle; and animated to perſeverance by the hopes 
of ſupporting the honour of the family, and over- 
topping his elder brother. He had a natural duc- 
tility of mind, without much warmth of affection, 
or elevation of ſentiment; and therefore readily 
complied with every variety of caprice ; patiently 
endured contradictory reproofs ; heard falſe accu- 
ſations without pain, and opprobrious reproaches 
without reply; laughed obſtreperouſly at the nine- 
tieth repetition of a joke; aſked queſtions m_ 
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the univerſal decay of trade; admired the ſtrength 
ö of thoſe A* which the price of ſtocks is 
changed and adjuſted; and behaved with ſuch 


prudence and circumſpection, that after fix years 
the will was made, and Fuvenculus was declared 
heir. But unhappily, a month afterwards, retir- 
ing at night from his uncle's chamber, he left the 
door open behind him; the old man tore his will, 
and being then perceptibly declining, for want of 
time to deliberate, left his money to a trading com 


any. 
1 Wuen female minds are imbittered by age or 
ſolitude, their malignity is generally exerted in a 
rigorous and ſpiteful ſuperintendence of domeſtick 
trifles. Euriphile has employed her eloquence for 
twenty years upon the degeneracy of ſervants, the 
naſtineſs of her houſe, the ruin of her furniture, | 
the difficulty of preferving tapeſtry from the | 
moths, and the careleſſneſs of the ſluts whom ſhe | 
employs in bruſhing it. It is her buſineſs every | 
morning to viſit all the rooms, in hopes of find- 
Ing a chair without its cover, a window ſhut or 
open contrary to her orders, a ſpot on the hearth, 
or a feather on the floor, that the reſt of the day 
my be juſtifiably ſpent in taunts of contempt, 
and vociferations of anger. She lives for no other 
purpoſe but to preſerve the neatneſs of her houſe 
and gardens, and feels neither inclination to plea- 
ſure, nor aſpiration after virtue, while ſhe is en- 
groſſed by the great employment of keeping gra- 
vel from grais, and wainfcoc from duſt. Of three 
amiable nieces the has declared herſelf an irrecon- 
cilable enemy to one, becauſe ſhe broke off a tulip 
with her hoop; to another, becauſe ſhe fpilt her 
_ coffee on a Turkey carpet; and to the third, be- 
„ 8 g cauſe 
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cauſe ſhe let a wet dog run into the parlour. She 
has broken off her intercourſe of viſits, becauſe 
company makes a houſe dirty; and reſolves to con- 
fine herſelf more to her own affairs, and to live no 
longer in mire by fooliſh lenity. 

Peeviſhnef is generally the vice of narrow 
minds, and except when it is the effect of anguiſh 
and diſeaſe, by which the refolution is broken, 
and the mind made too feeble to bear the lighteſt 
addition to its miſeries, proceeds from an unrea- 
ſonable perſuaſion of the importance of trifles. 
The proper remedy againſt it is, to confider the 
dignity of human nature, and the folly of ſuffering 
perturbation and uneaſineſs from cauſes unworthy 
of our notice. 

He that reſigns his peace to little caſualties, and 

ſuffers the courſe of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up 
| himſelf to the direction of the wind, and loſes all 


that conſtancy and equarimity which conſtitute the 
chief praiſe of a wiſe man. 


The province of prudence lies dae the + 
greateſt things and the leaſt; ſome ſurpaſs our 


power by their magnitude, and ſome eſcape our 

notice by their number and their frequency. But, 
the indiſpenſable buſineſs of life will afford ſufficient 
exerciſe to every underſtanding; and ſuch is the li- 
mitation of the human powers, that by attention to 
trifles we muſt let things of importance paſs unob- 
' ſerved; when we examine a mite with a glaſs, we 
fee nothing but a mite. 

That it is every man's intereſt to be pleaſed, will 
; noo little proo of; that it is his intereſt to pleaſe 


others, experience will inform him. It is therefore 
not leſs — to * than to virtue, hk 2 
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he rid his mind of paſſions which make him un- 
eaſy to himſelf, and hateful to che world, which 


enchain his intellects, and obſtruct his improve» 


ment. 


— — | — 
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—— Uxorem, Piſthume ducis 3 | 
Dic gua Tiſiphone, quibus exagitare colubris ? Jury. 


A ſober man like thee to change his life! 


What fury would poſſeſs thee with a wife? Darp EX. 


To the RA MB L E R. 
3 + 


Know not whether it is always a proof of in 5 


nocence to treat cenſure with contempt. We 


_ Owe fo much reverence to the wiſdom of man- 
kind, as juſtly to wiſh, that our own opinion of 


our merit may be ratified by the concurrence of 


other ſuffrages; and fince guilt and infamy muſt 


have the ſame effect upon intelligencies unable to 
Pierce beyond external appearance, and influenced 


often rather by example than precept, we are 
obliged to refute a falſe charge, leſt we ſhould 
. countenance the crime which we have never com- 
| mitted. To turn away from an accuſation with 
ſupercilious ſilence, is equally in the power of 
him that is hardened by villany and inſpirited by 
innocence, The wall of braſs which Horace erects 
upon a clear conſcience, may be ſometimes raiſed 
by impudence or power; and we ſhould al- 
ways wiih to preſerve the dignity of virtue by 
adorning her with graces which wickedneſs cannot 


For 
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For this reaſon I have determined no longer to 
endure, with either patient or ſullen reſignation, a 
roach, which is at leaſt in my opinion, unjuſt; 
but will lay my caſe honeſtly before you, that you 
or your readers may at length decide it. 
hether you will be able to preſerve your 
boaſted impartiality, when you hear that ] am 
conſidered as an adverfary by half the female 
world, you may ſurely pardon me for doubting, 
notwithſtanding the veneration to which you may 
imagine yourſelf entitled by your age, your learn- 
ing, your abſtraction, or your virtue. Beauty, Mr. 
RAMBLER, has often overpowered the reſolutions 


of the firm, and the reaſonings of the wile, rouſed 
the old to ſenſibility, and ſubdued the rigorous to 


ſoftneſs. . 


1 am one of thoſe unhappy beings, who have 


been marked out as huſbands for many different 


women, and deliberated a hundred times on the 
brink of matrimony. I have diſcuſſed all the 
nuptial preliminaries ſo often, that I can repeat 


the forms in which jointures are ſettled, pin- 


money ſecured, and proviſions for younger chil- 
dren aſcertained ; but am at laſt doomed by ge- 


neral conſent to everlaſting ſolitude, and excluded 


by an irreverſible decree from all hopes of connu- 


dial felicity, I am pointed out by every mother, as 
a2 man whoſe viiits cannot be admitted without 

_ reproach ; who raiſes hopes only to imbitter dif- 
appointment, and makes offers only to ſeduce girls 


into a waſte of that part of life, in which the 


might gain advantageous matches, and becorac mit- 


treiſes and mothers. 1 5 
I hope you will think, that ſome part of this 


| _ penal ſeverity may juſtly be remitted, when | in- 


form 
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form you, that I never yet profeſſed love to a 
woman without ſincere intentions of marriage; 
that I have never continued an appearance of intt- 
macy from the hour that my inclination changed, 
but to preſerve her whom I was leaving from the 
ſhock of abruptneſs, or the ignominy of con- 
tempt; that I always endeavoured to give the 
ladies an opportunity of ſeeming to diſcard me; 
and that I never forſook a miſtreſs for larger for- 
tune, or brighter beauty, but becauſe I diſco- 
vered ſome irregularity in her conduct, or ſome 
depravity in her mind ; not becauſe I was charm- 
cd by another, but becauſe I was offended by her- 
ſelf. „ 
I was very early tired of that ſucceſſion of 
amuſements by which the thoughts of moſt young 
men are diſſipated, and had not long glittered in 
the ſplendor of an ample patrimony before I. 
withed for the calm of domeſtick happineſs. 
Youth is naturally delighted with ſprightlineſs 
and ardour, and therefore I breathed out the 
ſighs of my firſt affection at the feet of the gay, 
the ſparkling, the vivacious Feracula. I fancied 
to myſelf a perpetual ſource of happineſs in wit 
never exhauſted, and ſpirit never depreſſed; look- 
ed with veneration on her readineſs of expedi- 
ents, contempt of difficulty, aſſurance of addreſs, 
and promptitude of reply; confidered her as 
exempt by ſome prerogative of nature from the 
weakneſs and timidity of female minds; and con- 
gratulated myſelf upon a companion ſuperior to 
all common troubles and embarraſſments. I was, 
indeed, ſomewhat diſturbed by the unſkaken per- 
ſeverance with which ſhe enforced her demands 
of an unreaſonable ſettlement ; yet 1 ſhould have 
Er TY conſented 
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conſented to paſs my life in union with her, had 
not my curiolity led me to a crowd gathered in 
the ſtreet, where I found Ferocula, in the pre- 
| ſence of hundreds, diſputing for ſixpence with a 
chairman. I ſaw her in fo little need of aſſiſt- 
ance, that it was no breach of the laws of chi- 
valry to forbear interpoſition, and I ſpared my- 
ſelf the ſhame of owning her acquaintance. I 
forgot ſome point of ceremony at our next inter- 
view, and ſoon provoked her to forbid me her 
preſence. | 5 
My next attempt was upon a lady of great emi- 
nence for learning and philoſophy. I had fre- 
que w obſerved the barrenneſs and uniformity of 
connubial converſation, and therefore thought 
highly of my own prudence and diſcernment, 
when I ſelected from a multitude of wealthy 
beauties, the deep-read Miſathea, who declared 
herſelf the inexorable enemy of ignorant pert- 
neſs and puerile levity; and ſcarcely condeſcend- 
ed to make tea, but for the linguiſt, the geome- 
trician, the aſtronomer, or the poet. The queen 
of the Amazons was only to be gained by the 
hero who could conquer her in — combat; 
and Miſothea's heart was only to bleſs the ſcho- 
lar who could overpower her by diſputation. 
Amidſt the fondeſt tranſports of courtſhip ſhe 
could call for a definition of terms, and treated 
every argument with contempt that could not be 
reduced to regular ſyllogiſm. You may eaſily 
imagine, that I wiſhed this courtſhip at an end; 
but when I deſired her to ſhorten my torments, 
and fix the day of my felicity, we were led into a 
long converſation, in which Miſathea endeavour- 
ed to demonſtrate the folly of attributing — 
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and ſelf- direction to any human being. It was not 
difficult to diſcover the danger of committing my- 
felf for ever to the arms of one who might at any 
time miſtake the dictates of paſſion, or the calls of 
appetite for the decree of fate; or conſider cuck- 
oldom as neceflary to the general ſyſtem, as a link 
in the everlaſting chain of ſucceſſive cauſes. I 
therefore told her, that deſtiny had ordained us to 


part, and that nothing ſhould have torn me from her 


but the talons of neceſſity. 

I then ſolicited the regard of the calm, the 
_ prudent, the economical Saphronia, a lady who 
confidered wit as dangerous and learning as ſuper- 
fluous, and thought that the woman who kept her 


Houſe clean, and her accounts exact, took receipts 


for every payment, and could find them at a ſud- 


den call, enquired nicely after the condition of the 

tenants, read the price of ſtocks once a week, and 

_ purchaſed every thing at the beſt market, could 

want no, accompliſhments neceſſary to the happi- 
neſs of a wiſe man. She diſcourſed with great 

ſolemnity on the care and vigilance which the 


ſuperintendence of a family demands; obſerved how 


many were ruined by confidence in ſervants; and 
told me, that ſhe never expected honeſty but from 


a ftrong cheſt, and that the beſt ſtorekeeper was 


the miſtreſs's eye. Many ſuch oracles of genero- 
 ftity ſhe uttered, and made every day new improve- 
ments in her ſchemes for the regulation of her 


ſervants, and the diſtribution of her time. I was 


convinced, that whatever I might ſuffer from 87- 


phronia, 1 ſhould eſcape poverty; and we there- 
fore proceeded to adjuſt the ſettlements according 


to her own rule, fair and ſoftly. But one morning 
her maid came to me in tears to intreat my in- 
Oo Pe mn ul uu nt tereſt 
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tereſt for a reconciliation to her miſtreſs, who had 
turned her out at night for breaking fix teeth in 


a tortoiſe-ſhell comb: ſhe had attended her lady 


from a diſtant province, and having not lived long 


enough to ſave much money, was deſtitute among 
ſtrangers, and though of a good family, in danger 


of periſhing in the ſtreets or of being compelled by 


hunger to proſtitution. I made no ſcruple of pro- 
miſing to reſtore her ; but upon my firſt application 
to Sophronia, was anſwered with an air which called 


for approbation, that if ſhe neglected her own 
affairs, I might ſuſpect her of neglecting mine; 
that the comb ſtood her in three half-crowns ; 


that no ſervant ſhould wrong her twice ; and that 
indeed ſhe took the firſt opportunity of parting 


with Phillida, becauſe though ſhe was honeſt, 


her conſtitution was bad, and the thought her very 


likely to fall fick. Of our conference I need not 
tell you the effect; it ſurely may be forgiven me, 
if on this occaſion I forgot the n 


forms. 


From two more ladies I was diſengaged by find- 
ing, that they entertained my rivals at the ſame 
time, and determined their choice by the liberality. 


of our ſettlements. Another I thought myſelf juſ- 


tified in forſaking, becauſe ſhe gave my attorney a 
bribe to favour her in the bargain; another be- 
_ cauſe I could never ſoften her to tenderneſs, till ſhe 
heard that moſt of my family had died young; and 
another, becauſe, to increaſe her fortune by ex- 

pectations, ſhe repreſented her ſiſter as languiſh- 


ng and conſumptive. _ 


ſhall in another letter give the remaining part 
of my hiſtory of courtſhip. I preſume we ; 5 
% 
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ſhould hitherto have injured the majeſty of female 


virtue, had I not hoped to transfer my affection to 
higher merit. = 
| HYMENZUs, 


Nums. 114. SATURDAY, April 20, 1751. 
| | Andi, . . 
Nulla unguam de morte hominis cunct̃utis langa efts Juv. 


When man's life is in debate, 


The judge can ne'er too Jong deliberate, | Dnvven, | 


P OWER and ſuperiority are ſo flattering and 
delightful, that, fraught with temptation and 


expoſed to danger as they are, ſcarcely any vir- 
tue is ſo cautious, or any prudence ſo timorous, 
as to decline them. Even thoſe that have moſt 
reverence for the laws of right, are pleaſed with 
ſhewing that not fear, but choice, regulates their 
behaviour; and would be thought to comply, ra- 
ther than obey. We love to overlook the bound- 


aries which we do not wiſh to paſs; and, as the 


Roman ſatiriſt re narks, he that has no deſign to 


take the life of another, is yet glad to have it in his 


hands. 5 „„ 
From the ſame principle, tending yet more to 


_ degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the defire of 


inveſting lawful authority with terror, and go- 
verning by force rather than perſuaſion. Pride 


is unwilling to believe the neceſſity of aſſigning 


any other reaſon than her own will; and would 


rather 


— —L — — 
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rather maintain the moſt equitable claims by vio- 
tence and penalties, than deſcend from the dignity 
of command to diſpute and expoſtulation. 
It may, I think, be ſuſpected, that this politi- 
cal arrogance has ſometimes found its way into 


legiſlative aſſemblies, and mingled with delibera- 


tions upon property and life. A flight peruſal of 


the laws by which the meaſures of vindictive and 
coercive juſtice are eſtabliſhed, will diſcover ſo ma- 
ny diſproportions between crimes and puniſhments, 
ſuch capricious diſtinctions of guilt, and ſuch con- 
fuſion of remiſſneſs and ſeverity, as can ſcarcely 


be believed to have been produced by publick 
wiſdom, ſincerely and calmly ſtudious of publick 


happineſs. 
| The learned, the judicious, the pious Poer- 


baave relates, that he never faw a criminal drag- 


ged to excution without aſking himſelf, © Who 
« knows whether this man is not leis culpable 


than me?” On the days when the priſons of 


| thiscity are emptied into the grave, let every ſpec- 


tator of the dreadful proceſſion put the ſame queſtion | 
to his own heart. Few among thoſe that crowd 


in thouſands to the legal matiacre, and look with 


careleſneſs, perhaps with triumph, on the utmoſt 
exacerbations of human miſcry, would then be able - 


to return without horror and dejection. For, who 
can congratulate himfelf upon a life pailed with- 
out ſome act more miſchievous to the peace or 
proſperity of others, than the theft of a piece of 
money? 5 1 „ 


It has been always the practice, when any par- 
ticular ſpecies of robbery becomes prevalent and 
common, to endeavour its ſuppreſſion by capital 

dienunciations. Thus, one generadon of male- 
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factors is commonly cut off, and their ſucceſſors are 


frighted into new expedients; the art of thievery 
is augmented with greater variety of fraud, and ſub- 
tilized to higher degrees of dexterity, and more oc- 
cult methods of conveyance. The law then renews 


the purſuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes the 


offender _ with death. By this practice, ca- 
pital inflictions are multiplied, and crimes, very 
different in their degrees of enormity, are equally 


ſabjected to the ſevereſt puniſhment that man has 


the power of exerciſing upon man. 


The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to eſtimate 


the malignity of an offence, not — by the 


loſs or pain which ſingle acts may produce, but 
by the general alarm and anxiety 7 from the 
fear of miſchief and inſecurity of poſſeſſion: he 


therefore exerciſes the right which ſocieties are ſup- 


poſed to have over the lives of thoſe that compoſe 
them, not ſimply to puniſh a tranſgreſſion, but to 


maintain order and preſerve quiet; he enforces 


thoſe laws with ſeverity that are moſt in danger 
of violation, as the commander of a garriſon dou- 
bles the guard on that fide which is threatened by 


the enemy. 


This method has been long tried, but tried 


with ſo little ſucceſs, that rapine and violence 


are — encreaſing: yet few ſeem willing to 


deſpair of its efficacy; and of thoſe who employ 


their ſpeculations upon the preſent corruption of 
the people, ſome propoſe the introduction of 
more horrid, lingering, and terrifick puniſh= 
ments; ſome are inclined to accelerate the exe= _ 
_ cutions; ſome to diſcourage pardons ; and all 
ſeem to think that lenity has given confidence to 
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wickedneſs, and that we can only be reſcued from 
the talons of robbery by inflexible rigour and ſan- 


guinary juſtice. 


Yet ſince the right of ſetting an uncer gin and 
arbitrary value upon life has been diſputed, and 
ſince experience of paſt times gives us little reaſon 
to hope that any reformation will be effected by a 
periodical havock of our fellow-beings, perhaps it 
will not be uſeleſs to conſider what contequences 
might ariſe from relaxations of the law, and a 
more rational and equitable adaptation of penalties 


to offences. 


Death is, as one of the ancients obſerves, 
T9 r @cCipuy PobrewTalor, of dreadful things the me/1 | 
dreadful; an evil, beyond which nothing can be 


threatened by ſublunary power, or feared from 


human enmity or vengeance. This terror ſhould, 


therefore, be reſerved as the laſt refort of authority, 


as the ſtrongeſt and moſt operative of prohibi- 


_ tory ſanctions, and placed before the treaſure of 


life, to guard from invaſion what cannot be reſto- 


red. Io equal robbery with murder is to reduce 
murder to robbery, to confound in common minds 


the gradations of iniquity, and incite the commil- 
ſion of a greater crime to prevent the detection of 
a leſs. If only murder were puniſhed with death, 


very few robbers would ſtain their hands in 
blood; but when, by the laſt act of cruelty no 
new danger is incurred, and greater ſecurity may 
be obtained, upon what principle ſhall we bid them 


forbear ? 


It may be urged, that the ſentence is often mi- 

tigated to {imple robbery ; but ſurely this is to 

_ confeſs that our laws are unreaſonable in our own 

opinion; and, indeed, it may be obſerved, that 
| 9 ONE | = 
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all but murderers have, at their laſt hour, the 
common ſenſations of mankind pleading in their 
favcur. | | 
Fro a this conviction of the inequality of the pu- 
niſhment to the offence, proceeds the frequent ſo- 
licitation of pardons. They who would rejoice at 
the correction of a thief, are yet . at the 
thought of deſtroying him. His crime ſhrinks to 
nothing, compared with his miſery ; and ſeverity 
_ defeats itſelf by exciting pity. _ | 
The gibbet, indeed, certainly diſables thoſe who 
dic upon it from infeſting the community; but 


their death ſeems not to contribute more to the 


reformation of their aſſociates, than any other 
method of ſeparation. A thief ſeldom paſſes 
much of his time in recollection or anticipation, 
but from robbery haſtens to riot, and from riot 
to robbery; nor, when the grave cloſes upon 
his companion, has any other care than to find 
another.. * . 
+; as 9 of capital puniſhments, there- 
fore, rarely hinders the commiſſion of a crime, 

but naturally and commonly prevents its detec- 
tion, and 1s, if we proceed only upon prudential 


principles, chiefly for that reaſon to be avoided. 


Whatever may be urged by caſuiſts or politicians, 
the greater part of mankind, as they can never 


tmink that to pick the pocket and to pierce the 


heart is equally criminal, will ſcarcely believe that 
two malefactors ſo different in guilt can be juſtly 
doomed to the /ame puniſhment; nor is the ne- 


: ceſſity of ſubmitting the conſcience to human | , 
laws io plainly evinced, fo clearly ſtated, or fo 


generally allowed, but that the pious, the ten- 
= and the juſt, will always ſcruple to concur 
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with the community in an act which their private 
judgment cannot approve. 
He who knows not how often rigorous lavys 
produce total impunity, and how many crimes are 
concealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the 
offender to that ſtate in which there is no repen- 
tance, has converſed very little with mankind. And 
_ whatever epithets of reproach or contempt this 
compaſſion may incur from thoſe who confound 
_ cruelty with firmneſs, I know not whether any 
wiſe man would wiſh it lefs powerful, or leſs ex- 
tenſive. e | 
If thoſe whom the wiſdom of our Jaws has 
condemned to die, had been detected in their 
rudiments of robbery, they might, by proper 
_ diſcipline and ufeful labour, have been difen- 
_ tangled from their habits, they might have eſcaped 


all the temptations to ſubſequent crimes, and 


paſſed their days in reparation and penitence z 
and detected they might all have been, had the 
proſecutors been certain that their lives would 
have been ſpared. I believe, every thief will con- 
feſs that he has been more than once ſeized and 
diſmified ; and that he has ſometimes vertured 
upon capital crimes, becauſe he knew, that thoſe 
whom hs injured would rather connive at his 
elcape, than cloud their minds with the horrors of 
— mL 
All laws againſt wickedneſs are ineffectual, un- 
leſs ſome will inform, and ſome will proſecute ; 
but till we mitigate the penalties for mere viola- 
tions of property, information will always be 
hated and proſecution dreaded. The heart of 
a good man cannot but recoil at the thought of 
puſhing a flight injury with death; eſpecially 
„5 * =” when 
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when he remembers, that the thief might have pro- 
cured fafety by another crime, from which he was 
reſtrained only by his remaining virtue. 
The obligations to aſſiſt the exerciſe of publick 
juſtice are indeed ſtrong ; but they will certainly 
be overpowered by tenderneſs for life. What is 
puniſhed with ſeverity contrary to our ideas of 
adequate retribution, will be teldom diſcovered ; 
and multitudes will be ſuffered to advance from 
crime to crime, till they deſerve death, becauſe, if 
they had been ſooner proſecuted they would have 
_ ſuffered death before they deſerved it. 
This ſcheme of invigorating the laws by relax- 
ation, and extirpating wickedneſs by lenity, is fo 
remote trom common practice, that I might rea- 
ſonably fear to expoſe it to the publick, could it be 


- | ſupported only by my own obſervations : I ſhall, 


therefore, by aſcribing it to its author, Sir Themas 
More, endeavour to procure it that attention, 
which I with always paid to prudence, to juſtice, 
and to mercy. - „„ „ 
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NuMB. 115. Tuxspav, April 2.3, 1751. 


Quedam farva quidem, ſed non tolcranda maritis. Juv. 


Some faults, tho' ſmal!, intolerable grow. | Dk vDENs» 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


I Sit down in purſuance of my late engagement 
to recount the remaining part of the adventures 
that befel me in my long queſt of conjugal felicity, 
which, though I have not yet been fo happy as to 
obtain it, I have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve by 
unwearied diligence, without ſuſtering from re- 
peated diſappointments any abatement of my hope, 
or repreſſion of my activity. 

You muſt have obſerved in the world a ſpecies 
of mortals who employ themſelves in promoting 
matrimony, and, without any viſible motive cf 

intereſt or vanity, without any diſcove able impulſe 


of malice or benevolence, without any reaſon, but 


that they want objects of attention and topicks 
of converſation, are inceſſantly buly 1 in procuring 
wives and huſbands. They fill the ears of every 
ſingle man and woman with ſome. convenient 
match, and when they are informed of your age 
and fortune, ofter a partner of lite with the fame 
readineſs, and the fame indifference, as a ſalesman 
when he has taken meaſure by his eye, fits his cuſ- 
tomer with a coat. 
It might be expected that they ſhould bak be 
diſcoura, Sed from this officious int-rpoſition by re- 
: lentment᷑ or contempt ; and that every man ſhould 
determine the choice on which ſo much of his 


memes muſt Apen by his own judgment and 
ig | ö obler- 
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_ obſervation: yet it happens, that as theſe pro- 
poſals are generally made with a ſhew of kind- 
neſs, they ſeldom provoke anger, but are at worſt 
heard with patience. and forgotten. They influ- 
ence weak minds to approbation ; for many are 
ſure to find in a new acquaintance, whatever qua- 
lities report has _ them to expect; and in 
more powerful and active underſtandings they ex- 
eite Curioſity, and ſometimes, by a lucky chance, 
bring perſons of fimilar tempers within the attrac- 
tion of each other. 5 
I was known to poſſeſs a fortune, and to want 
a wife; and therefore was frequently attended by 
theſe hymeneal ſolicitors, with whoſe importunity 
] was ſometimes diverted, . and ſometimes per- 
plexed; for they contended for me as vultures 
for a carcaſe; each employing all his eloquence, 
and all his artifices, to enforce and promote his 
_ own ſcheme, from the ſucceſs of which he was 
to receive no other advantage than the pleaſure 
of defeating others equally eager, and equally in- 
duſtrious. 5 „„ 5 
An invitation to ſup with one of thoſe buſy 
friends, made me by a concerted chance acquainted 


with Cmilla, by whom it was expected, that I 


ſhould be ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly enſlaved. The 
lady, whom the ſame kindneſs had brought with- 
out her own concurrence into the liſts of love, 
| ſeemed to think me at leaſt worthy of the honour 
of captivity; and exerted.the power, both of her 
eyes and wit, with fo much art and ſpirit, that 
though I had been too often deceived by appear- 
ances to devote myſelf irrevocably at the firſt 
interview, yet | could not ſuppreſs ſome raptures 


of admiration and flutters of deſire. I was eaſily 


perſuaded |» 
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perſuaded to make nearer approaches; but ſoon 
diſcovered, that an union with Camila was not 
much to be wiſhed. Camilla profeſſed a bound- 
leſs contempt for the folly, levity, ignorance, and 
impertinence of her own ſex; and very frequent: y 
expreſſed her wonder that men of learning or expc- 
rience could ſubmit to trifle away life with beings 
incapable of ſolid thought. In mixed companies, 
ſhe always aſſociated with the men, and declared 
her ſatisfaction when the ladies retired, If any 
ſhort excurſion into the country was propoſed, 
ſhe commonly inſiſted upon the excluſion of 
women from the party; becauſe, where they were 
admitted, the time was walted in frothy com- 
pliments, weak indulgences, and idle ceremonies. 
To ſhew the greatneſs of her mind, ſhe avoided 
all compliance with the faſhion; and to boaſt 
the profundity of her knowledge, miſtook the va- 
rious textures of filk, confounded tabbies with da- 
maſks, and ſent for ribbands by wrong names. She 
deſpiſed the commerce of ſtated vilits, a farce of 
empty form without inſtruction z and conyratu- 
lated herſelf, that ſhe never learned to write 
meſſage cards. She often applauded the noble 
_ ſentiment of Plato, who rejoiced that he was 
dorn a man rather than a woman; proclaimed her 
approbation of Swift's opinion, that women are 
only a higher ſpecies of monkics; and confettcd, 
that when ſhe conſidered the behaviour, or heard 
the converſation, of her ſex, ſhe could not but 
forgive the Turks for ſuſpecting them to want 
fouls. | „ % 
It was the joy and pride of Camilla to have pro- 
voked, by tais inſolence, all the rage of hatred, 
and all the perſecutions of calumny; nor was ſne 


D 5 ever 
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ever more elevated with her own ſuperiority, than 


when ſhe talked of female anger, and female cun- 
ning. Well, ſays ſhe, has nature provided that 


ſuch virulence ſhould be diſabled by folly, and ſuch 


cruelty be reitrained by impotence. 

Camilla doubtleſs cxpatied, that what ſhe loft 
on one fide, the ſhould gain on the other; and 
imagined that every male heart would be open 


to a lady, who made ſuch generous advances to the 


borders of virility. But man, ungrateful man, 
inftcad of ſpringing forward to meet her, ſhrunk 
back at her a 5prdach. She was perſecuted by 
the ladies as a deſerter, and at beſt received by the 
men only as a fugitive. I, for my part, amuſed 
myſelf a while with her fopperies, but novelty 
ſoon gave way to deteſtation, for nothing out of 
the common order of nature can be long borne. 
I had no inclination to a wife who had the rug- 
gedneſs of a man without his force, and the igno- 


france of a woman without her ſoftneſs ; nor could I 


think my quiet and honour to be entruſted to ſuch 


audacious virtue as was hourly courting g danger and 


ſoliciting aflauit. _ 
My next miſtreſs was Nitella, a lady of gentle 
mien and ſoft voice, always ſpeaking to approve, 


and ready to receive direction from thoſe with 


_ whom chance had brought her into company. 


In Nittel IL promiſed mytelf an eaſy friend, with 
whom I might leiter away the day without diſ- 


turbance or altercation. L therefore ſoon reſolved 
to addreſs her, but was diſcouraged from proſecut- 
ing my courtihip by obſerving, that her apartments 


were ae fy regular; and that, unleſs ſhe 
had notice of my viſit, ſhe was never to be ſeen. 


: There i is 2a Ki: id of anxious cleanlineſs which ' 
| have | 


| 


. 
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have always noted as the characteriſtick of a 


flattern; it is the ſuperfluous ſcrupuloſity of guilt, 
dreading ay and ſhunning ſuſpicion : it is the 


violence of an effort againſt habit, which being im- 


pelled by external motives, cannot ſtop at the mid- 
dle point. : 

Nitella was always tricked out rather with nicety 
than elegance; and ſeldom could torbear to diſ- 
cover, by her unecaſineſs and conſtraint, that her 
attention was burdened, and her imagination en- 
groſſed: I therefore concluded, that being only 
occaſionally and ambitiouſly dreſſed, ſhe was not 
familiarized to her own ornaments. "There are 


ſo many competitors for the fame of cleanlineſs, 
that it is not hard to gain information of thoſe 
that fail, from thoſe that deſire to excel: I quickly 
found, that Nitella paſſed her time between finer v 


and dirt; and was always in a wrapper, nightcap, 
and flippers, when ſhe was not decorated for imme 
diate ſhew. = 

I was then led by my evil deſtiny to Choryb is, 


who never neglected an opportunity of ſeizing a 
new prey when it came within her reach. 1 
thought myſelf quickly made happy by permiſſion 


to attend her to publick places; and pleaf-d my 
own 2 with imagining the envy which 1 
ſhould raiſe in a thouſand hearts, by appeariag as 


the acknowledged favourite of Charybdis, She 
ſoon after hinted her intention to take a ramble 
for a fortnight, into a part of the kingdom waich 


ſhe had never ſeen. I ſolicited th: happinets of 


accompanying her, which, after a hort reluctance, 
Was indulged me. She had no other curioſty 
in her journey, than after all poſſible means of ex- 
pence; and was every moment taking occaon to 


mention 
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mention ſome delicacy, which I knew it my duty 
upon ſuch notices to procure. 35 
After our return, being now more familiar, ſhe 
told me, whenever we met, of ſome new diverſion; 
at night ſhe had notice of a charming company 
that would breakfaſt in the gardens; and in the 
morning had been informed of ſome new ſong in 
the opera, ſome new dreſs at the playhouſe, or 
ſome performer at a concert whom ſhe longed to 
hear. Her intelligence was ſuch, that there never 
Was a ſhew, to which ſhe did not ſummon me on 
the ſecond day; and as ſhe hated a crowd, and 
could not go alone, I was obliged to attend at 
fome intermediate hour, and pay the price of a 
whole company. When we paſſed the ſtreets, 
ſhe was often charmed with ſome trinket in the 
toy-ſhops; and from moderate deſires of ſeals and 
 ſauff-boxes, roſe, by degrees, to gold and dia- 
monds. I now began to Pad the ſnule of Charybdis 
too coſtly for a private purſe, and added one more 
to ſix and forty lovers, whoſe fortune and patience 
her rapacity had exhauſted. _ . 
Iinperia then took poſſeſſion of my affections; 
but kept them only for a ſhort time. She had 
newly inherited a large fortune, and having ſpent 
the early part of her life in the peruſal of romances, 
brought with her into the gay world all the pride 
of Cleopatra; expected nothing leſs than vows, 
altars, and facrifices; and thought her charms 
dithonoured, and her power infringed, by the 
ſofteſt oppoſition to her ſentiments, or the ſmalleſt 
tranſgreſſion of her commands. Time might 
indeed cure this ſpecies of pride in a mind not 
naturally undiſcerning, and vitiated only by falſe 
repreſentations; but the operations of time. are 
35 „ r 
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flow; and I therefore left her to grow wiſe at leiſure, 
or to continue in error at her own expence. 
Thus I have hitherto, in fpite of myſelf, paſſed 
my life in frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, 
often tell me, that I flatter my imagination with 
higher hopes than human nature can gratify ; that 
I dreſs up an ideal charmer in all the radiance of 
perfection, and then enter the world to look for 
the ſame excellence in corporeal beauty. But 
ſurely, Mr. RAMBLER, it is not madneſs to hope 
for ſome terreſtrial lady unſtained with the ſpots 
which I have been deſcribing ; at leaft, I am 
reſolved to purſue my ſearch; for I am ſo far from 
thinking meanly of marriage, that I believe it able 
to afford the higheſt happineſs decreed to our pre- 
| ſent ſtate; and if after all theſe miſcarriages I find a 
woman that fills up my expectation, you ſhall hear 
ence more from, ˙ —- 
„* 5 Yours, &c. 


HxruEN Us, 


. - 
— ——— — 


. 


Nuns. 116. Sa rux par, April 27, 1751. 
Optat ephippia bes 3 iger of tat arare caballus. Hon. 


Thus the ſlow ox wou'd gaudy trappings claa mm 
The ſprightly horſe wou'd plough ——— Francis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, — 
1 Was the ſecond ſon of a country gentleman by 
 & the daughter of a wealthy citizen of London. 
My father having by his marriage freed the eſtate 
from a heavy mortgage, and paid his ſiſters their 
portions, thought himſelf diſcharged from all 
BE OG obligation 
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obligation to further thought, and entitled to 
ſpend the reſt of his life in rural pleaſures. He 
therefore ſpared nothing that might contribute to 
the completion of his felicity; he procured the 
beſt guns and horſes that the kingdom could 
ſupply, paid large ſalaries to his groom and huntſ- 
man, and became the envy of the country for 
the diſcipline of his hounds. But above all his 
other attainments, he was eminent for a breed of 
pointers and ſetting-dogs, which by long and vi- 
gilant cultivation he had ſo much improved, that not 
a partridge or heathcock could reſt in ſecurity; 
and game of whatever ſpecies that dared to light 
upon his manor, was beaten down by his ſhot, or 
covered with his nets. = 3 
My elder brother was very early initiated in the 
chace, and at an age when other boys are creeping 
like ſnails unwillingly to ſchoal, he could wind the 
horn, beat the buſhes, bound over hedges, and 
ſwim rivers. When the huntſman one day broke 
his leg, he ſupplied his place with equal abilities, 
and came home with the ſcut in his hat, amidſt 
the acclamations of the whole village. I being 
either delicate or timorous, leſs defirous of honour, 
or leſs capable of ſylvan heroiſm, was always the 


favourite of my mother; becauſe I kept my coat 


Clean, and my complexion free from freckles, and 
did not come home like my brother mired and tan- 
ned, nor carry corn in my hat to the horſe, nor 
bring dirty curs into the parlour. 5 
My mother had not been taught to amuſe her- 
ſelf with books, and being much inelined to deſpiſe 
the ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, 
diſdained to learn their ſentiments or converſation, 
and had made no addition to the notions which 
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ſhe had brought from the precincts of Cornhill. She 
was, therefore, always recounting the glories of the 

city; enumerating the ſucceſhon of mayors ; cele- 
brating the magnihcence of the banquets at Guild- 
| hall; and relating the civilities paid her at the com- 
panies feaſts by men of whom tome are now made 
aldermen, ſome have fined for ſheriffs, and none 
are worth leſs than forty thouſand pounds. She 
frequently diſplayed her father's greatneſs; told of 
the large bills which he had paid at fight; of the 
ſums for which his word would paſs upon the Ex- 
change; the heaps of gold which he uſed on Satur- 
day night to toſs about with a ſhovel; the extent of 
his warehouſe, and the ſtrength of his doors ; and 
when ſhe relaxed her imagination with lower ſub- 
jects, deſcribed the furniture of their country-houſe, 
or repeated the wit of the clerks and porters. 
By theſe narratives I was fired with the ſplendor 
and dignity of London, and of trade. I therefore 
devoted myſelf to a ſhop, and warmed my imagi- 
nation from year to year with enquiries about the 
privileges of a freeman, the power of the common 
council, the dignity of a wholeſale dealer, and the 
_ grandeur of mayoralty, to which my mother aſſured 


with leſs than myſelf. . 

I was very impatient to enter into a path which 
led to ſuch honour and felicity ; but was forced 
for a time to endure ſome repreilion of my cager- 


neſs, for it was my grandiather's maxim, that a 


young man ſeldom makes much money, who ts out of his 

time before two-and-twenty. They thought it ne- 

_ . Ceflary, therefore, to keep me at home till the 
Proper age, without any other employment 2 5 
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that of learning merchants accounts, and the art 
of regulating books; but at length the tedious days 
elapſed, I was tranſplanted to town, and, with 
great ſatisfaction to myſelf, bound to a haber- 


3 daſher. | 


My maſter, who had no conception of any vir- 
tue, merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had 
all the good qualities which naturally ariſe from a 
cloſe and unwearied attention to the main chance; 
his deſire to gain wealth was fo well tempered by 
the vanity of ſhewing it, that without any other 
principle of action, he lived in the eſteera of the 
whole commercial world ; and was always treated 
with reſpect by the only men, whoſe good opinion 
he valued or — thoſe who were univerſally 
allowed to be richer than himſelt. e 

By his inſtructions I learned in a few weeks to 
handle a yard with great dexterity, to wind tape 
neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to make 
up parcels with exact frugality of paper and pack- 
thread; and ſoon caught from my fellow-appren- 
tices the true grace of a counter bow, the careleſs 
air with which a ſmall pair of ſcales is to be held 
between the fingers, and the yigour and ſpright- 
lineſs with which the box, after the ribband has 

been cut, is returned into its place. Having no 

deſire of any higher employment, and therefore 
applying all my powers to the knowledge of my 
trade, F was quickly maſter of all that could be 
known, became a critick in ſmall wares, con- 


trived new variations of figures, and new mixtures 


of colours, and was ſometimes conſulted by the 
_ weavers, when they projected faſhions for the en- 
ſuing ſprinz, VVV „ 


With _ 


— 4 — —— — —— 
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With all theſe accompliſhments, in the fourth 
of my apprenticeſhip, I paid a viſit to my 
friends in the country, where I expected to be re- 


| ceived as a new ornament of the family, and 


conſulted by the neighbouring gentlemen as a 


maſter of pecuniary knowledge, and by the ladies 


as an oracle of the mode. But unhappily, at the 
firſt publick table to which I was invited, appeared 
a ſtudent of the Temple, and an officer of the 
guards, who looked upon me with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, which deſtroyed at once all my hopes of 
diſtinction, fo that I durſt hardly raiſe my eyes 
for fear of encountering their ſuperiority of mien. 
Nor was my courage revived by any opportunities 
of diſplaying my knowledge; for the templar en- 
tertained the company for part of the day with 
hiſtorical narratives and political obſervations; and 


the colonel afterwards detailed the adventures of a 
| birth-night, told the claims and expectations of the 
courtiers, and gave an account of aſſemblies, gar- 


dens, and diverſions. I, indeed, ellayed to fill up a 


pauſe in a parliamentary debate with a faint mention 
of trade, and Spaniards; and once attempted, 


with ſome warmth, to correct a groſs miſtake about 


a ſilver breaſt-knot; but neither of my antagoniſts 
ſeemed to think a reply necetlary ; they reſumed 


their diſcourſe without emotion, and again engrofled 


the attention of the company; nor did one of the 


ladies appear deſirous to know my opinion of her 


dreſs, or to hear how long the carnation ihot with 
White, that was then new amongſt them, had been 
antiquated in town. _ 


As I knew that neither of thefe gentlemen had 
more money than myſeif, I could not diſcover 


what had depretied me in their preſence; nor 


| Why 


— —— — — 
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why they were conſidered by others as more 


worthy of attention and reſpect; and therefore 


reſolved, when we met again, to rouſe my ſpirit, 


and force myſelf into notice. I went very early 
to the next weekly meeting, and was entertaining 


a ſmall circle very ſucceſsfully with a minute re- 
preſentation of my lord Mayor's ſhow, when the 


colonel entered careleſs and gay, fat down with a 
kind of unceremonious civility, and without 
appearing to intend any interruption, drew my 


audience away to the other part of the room, to 
which I had not the courage to follow them. 


Soon after came in the lawycr, not indeed with 
the ſame attraction of mien, but with greater 
powers of language; and by one or other the 
company was ſo happily amuſed, that I was neither 


heard nor ſeen, nor was able to give any other 
proof of my exiſtence than that I put round the 
glaſs, and was in my turn permitted to name the 


toaſt, 


My mother indeed endeavoured to comfort me 


in my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps theſe 
| ſhowy talkers were hardly able to pay every one 
his own; that he who has money in his pocket 
need not care what any man ſays of him; that, 
if I minded my trade, the time will come wien 
| lawyers and ſoldiers would be glad to borrow out 
of my puttſe; and that it is fine, when a man can 
ſet his hands to his fides, and fay he is worth 
forty thouſand pounds every day of the year. 


Theſe and many more ſuch conſolations and en- 


_ couragements, I received from my good mother, 
Which, however, did not much allay my uncaſi- 
nels; for having by ſome accident heard, that the 
country ladics deſpiſed her as a Cit, I had there- 
. ; ons fore 


— 
—— — 
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fore no longer much reverence for her opinions». 
but conſidered her as one whoſe ignorance and 
prejudice had hurried me, though without ill in- 
tentions, into a ſtate of meanneſs and ignominy, 
from which I could not find any poſſibility of 

riſing to the rank which my anceſtors had always 
held. 

I returned, however, to my maſter, and buſied 
myſelf among thread, and filks, and Jaces, but 
without my former cheerfulnefs and alacrity. I 
had now no longer any felicity in contemplating 
the exact diſpoſition of my powdered curls, the 
equal plaits of my ruffles, or the gloſſy blackneſs 
of my ſhoes; nor heard with my former elevation 
thoſe compliments which ladies ſometimes conde- 
ſcended to pay me upon my readineſs in twiſting 
a paper, or counting out the change. The term 
of young man, with which I was ſometimes 
honoured, as I carried a parcel to the door of a 
coach, tortured my imagination; I grew negli- 
gent in my perſon, and ſullen in my temper, 


often miſtook the demands of the cuſtomers, 


treated their caprices. and objections with con- 
. and received and diſmiſſed them with ſurly 
ſilence. 5 1 
Mòl y maſter was afraid leſt the ſhop ſhould ſuffer 
by this change of my behaviour; and, therefore, 
after ſome expoſtulations, poſted me in the ware- 
| houſe, and preſerved me from the danger and re- 
proach of deſertion, to which my diſcontent would 
certainly have urged me, had I continued any longer 
behind the counter. 1 „ 
In the ſixth year of my ſervitude my brother 
died of drunken joy, for having run down a fox 
that had baffled all the packs in the province. 1 


Was 
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was now heir, and with the hearty conſent of my 

maſter commenced gentleman. The adventures 

in which my new character engaged me ſhall be 

communicated in another letter, by, Sir, 

5 Yours, &c. 
Mis0CAPELUS, 


1 I 


* 


Nuus. 117. Togspav, April 30, 1751. 
"Oooay inn” O ]. 1— di ut adràę ian Gen 
möxtev vg Nu iy S garde dH, n. Hon. 

The gods they challenge, and affect the ſkies: 


Heav d on Olympus tett'ring Offa ſtood; 5 
On Ca, Pelien nods with all me wood. | Porz. 


SIR, 5 
5 OTHING has more retarded the advance- 
1 Y ment of learning than the diſpoſition of vul- 
gar minds to ridicule and vilify what they cannot 
comprehend. All induſtry muſt be excited by 
hope; and as the ſtudent often propoſes no other 
reward to himſelf than praiſe, he is eaſily diſcou- 
raged by contempt and inſult. He who brings 
with him into a clamorous multitude the timidity 
of recluſe ſpeculation, and has never hardened his 
front in public life, or accuſtomed his paſſions to 
the viciſſitudes and accidents, the triumphs and de- 
feats of mixed converſation, will bluſh at the ſtare 


of petulant incredulity, and ſuffer himſelf to be | 


driven by a burlt of laughter from the fortreſſes 
of demonſtration, The mechaniſt will be afraid 
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to aſſert before hardy contradiction, the poſſibility of 
tearing down bulwarks with a lilk-worm's thread 
and the aſtronomer of relating the rapidity of light, 
the diſtance of the fixed ſtars, and the height of the 


lunar mountains. | 


If I could by any efforts have ſhaken off this 
cowardice, I had not ſheltered myſelf under a bor- 
rowed name, nor applied to you for the means of 
communicating to the publick the theory of a gar- 
ret; a ſubject which, except ſome flight and tran- 
ſient ſtrictures, has been hitherto neglected by 
thoſe who were beſt qualified to adorn it, either 
for want of leiſure to proſecute the various re- 
ſearches in which a nice diſcuſſion muſt engage them, 
or becauſe it requires ſuch diverſity of knowledge, 
and ſuch extent of curiolity, as is ſcarcely to be 
found in any ſingle intellect : or perhaps others 
foreſaw the tumults which would be raiſed againſt 
them, and confined their knowledge to their own 


| breaſts, and abandoned prejudice and folly to the 
_ direction of chance. . yt 
That the profeſſors of literature generally reſide 


an the higheſt ſtories, has been immemorially ob- 


ſerved. The wiſdom of the ancients was well 
acquainted with the intellectual advantages of an 
elevated ſituation: why elſe where the T;ſes ſta- 


tioned on Olympus or Parnaſſus by thoſe who could 
with equal right have raiſed them bowers in the 
vale of Tempe, or erected their altars among the 


flexures of Meander? Why was Jede himſelf 
nurſed upon a mountain? or why did the god- 


deſſes, when the prize of beauty was contetted, 
try the cauſe upon the top of Ida? Such were the 


ſcctions by which the great maſters of the earlier 
— endeavoured to inculcate to poſterity the im- 


portance 
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portance of a garret, which, though they had 


>. 
2 


deen long obſcured by the negligence and igno- 


rance of ſucceeding times, were well enforced by 


the celebrated ſymbol of P ythagoras, Evijhws realy | 


Ti» 1x9 Teocxvys 3 © when the wind blows, worſhip 
cc its echo. This could not but be underſtood 
by his diſciples as an inviolable injunction to live 
in a garret, which I have found frequently viſited 
by the echo and the wind. Nor was the tradition 
wholly obliterated in the age of Auguſtus, for 
Tibullus evidently congratulates himſelf upon his 
garret, not without ſome alluſion to the Pyihagorear 
precept. | 1 5 | | 
_ Quim juvat immites wentos audire cubantom —— 
Aut, gelidas hybernus aquas cum fuderit auſter, 
FSccurum ſomnos, imbre juvante, ſegui! 
How ſweet in ſleep to paſs the careleſs hours, 
Luli's by the beating winds and daſhing ſhow'rs! 


And it is impoſſible not to diſcover the fondneſs 
of Lucretius, an earlier writer, for a garret, in his 
deicription of the lofty towers of ſerene learning, 
and of the pleaſure with which a wiſe man looks 
Jownt upon the confuied and erratick ſtate of the 
world moving below him. = 


Sed nil dulcius eft, bene quam munita tenere 
E iita doctrind ſapientum templa ſerena 3 
Deſpicere unde queas alios, þ1ſſimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis quercre vitæ. 


To virtue's heights, with wiſdom well ſupply'd, 
And all the magazines of learning fortify'd; 
From thence to look below on human kind, 


Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind, 


—""Tis ſweet thy lab'ring ſteps to guide 55 ? BD 


Da YDEN. 
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The inſtitution has, indeed, continued to our own 


time; the garret is ſtill the uſual receptacle of the 


philoſopher and poet; but this, like many ancient 
cuſtoms, is perpetuated only by an accidental imi- 
tation, without knowledge ot the original reaſon for 


which it was eſtabliſhed. 


Cauſa latet ; res oft netiffima. 


The cauſe is ſecret, but th' effect is known. Adplsox. 


Conjectures have, indeed, been advanced con- 


cerning theſe habitations of literature, but without 


much ſatisfaction to the judicious enquirer. Some 


have imagined, that the garret is generally choſen 
by the wits, as molt eaſily rented; and concluded 


that no man rejoices in his ærial abode, but on 
the days of payment. Others ſuſpect, that a 
garret is chiefly convenient, as at is remoter than 
any other part of the houſe from the outer door, 
which is often obſerved to be infeſted by viſitants, 


who talk inceflantly of beer, or linen, or a coat, 


and repeat the ſame ſounds every morning, and 


DO 


ſometimes again in the afternoon, without any 
variation, except that they grow daily more impor- 
tunate and clamorous, and raiſe their voices in 
time from mournful murmurs to raging vocife- 


rations. This eternal monotony is always de- 


teſtable to a man whole chief pleaſure is to enlarge 


his knowledge and vary his ideas. Others talk 
of freedom from noiſe, and abſtraction from com- 


mon buſineſs or amuſements; and ſome yet 
more viſionary, tell us that the faculties are en- 
larged by open proſpects, and that the fancy is 
more at liberty when the eye ranges without con- 


Theſe 
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Theſe conveniences may perhaps all be found 
in a well-choſen garret; but ſurely they cannot be 
ſuppoſed ſufficiently important to have operated un- 
veriably upon different climates, diſtant ages, and 
ſeparate nations. Of an univerſal practice, there 
mutt ſtill be preſumed an univerfal cauſe, which 
however recondite and abſtruſe, may be perhaps 
reſerved to make me illuſtrious by its diſcovery, and 
u by its promulgation. | 
It is univerſally known that the faculties of the 
mind are invigorated or weakened by the ſtate of 
the body, and that the body is in a great meaſure 
regulated by the various comprefions of the am- 
bient element. The effects of tie air in the pro- 
duction or cure of corporeal maladies have been 
acknowledged from the time of Hippecrales; but 
no man has yet ſufficiently confidere uw far it 
may influence the operations of the genius, though 
_ every, day affords inſtances of local underitanding, 
of wits and reaſoners, whole faculties ar: adapted 
to ſome ſingle ſpot, and who, when they are re- 
moved to any other place, ſink at once into ſilence 
and ſtupidity. I have diſcovered, by a long ſeries 
of obſervations, that invention and elocution 
laffer great impediments from denſe and impure 
vapours, and that the tenuity of a defecated 


air at a proper diſtance from the ſurface of the 


earth, accelerates the fancy, and ſets at liberty 
thoſe intellectual powers which were before ſhac- 
 Lled by too ſtrong attraction, and unable to expand 
_ themſelves under the preſſure of a groſs atmo- 
ſphere. I have found dulneis to quicken into ſen- 
timent in a thin ether, as water, though not very 
hot, boils in a receiver partly exhauſted; and 
heads, in appearance empty, have tcemed with 
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notions upon riſing ground, as the flaccid ſides of 
a football would have ſwelled out into ſtiffneſs and 
extenſion. 3 

For this reaſon I never think myſelf qualified to 
judge deciſively of any man's faculties, whom I 
have only known in one degree of elevation; but 
take ſome opportunity of attending him from the 
cellar to the garret, and try upon him all the 
various degrees of rarefaction and condenſation, ten- 
ſion and laxity. If he is neither vivacious aloft, 
nor ſerious below, I then conſider him as hope- 
leſs ; but as it ſeldom happens, that I do not find 
the temper to which the texture of his brain is 
fitted, I accommodate him in time with a tube 
of mercury, firſt marking the point moſt favourable 
to his intellects, according to rules which I have 
long ſtudied, and which I may, perhaps, reveal to 
mankind in a complete treatiſe of baromerrical 
pneumatology. 

Another cauſe of the gaicty and ſprigh'lineſs of 
the dwellers in garrets is probably the increafe 
of that vertiginous motion, with which we are car- 
ried round by the diurnal revolution of tha carth, 
The power of ayitation upon the ſpirits & well | 
known; every man has felt his heart lightened in a 
rapid vehicle, or on a galloping horſe; and nothing 
is plainer, than that he who towers to the fifth ſtory, 
is whirled through more ſpace by every cicumro- 
tation, than another that grovels upon the ground- 
floor. Lhe nations between the tropicks are 
| known to be fiery, inconſtant, inventive, and fan- 

ciful; becauſe, Bring at the utmoſt length of the 
earth's diameter, they are carried about with more 
ſwiftneſs than thoſe whom nature has placed 
nearer to the poles; and therefore, as it becomes 

. VVV 
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a wiſe man to ſtruggle with the inconveniences of 


his country, whenever celerity and acuteneſs are 
_ requiſite, we muſt actuate our languor by taking a 


few turns round the centre in a garret. 

If you imagine that I aſcribe to air and motion 
effects which they cannot produce, I defire you 
to conſult your own memory, and conſider whether 
you have never known a man acquirg reputation 
in his garret, which, when fortune or a patron had 
placed him upon the firſt floor, he was unable 
to maintain; and who never recovered his former 


' vigour of underſtanding till he was reſtored to his 


original ſituation. That a garret will make every 
man a wit, I am very far from ſuppoſing ; 1 know 
there are ſome who would continue blockheads 


even on the ſummit of the Andes, or on the peak - 


of Tenerifſe. But let not any man be conſidered 
as unimproveable till this potent remedy has been 


tried; for perhaps he was formed to be great only 
in a garret, as the joiner of Aretæus was rational in 
no other place but his own ſhop. TED 
TI think a frequent removal to various diſtances 


from the centre, ſo neceſſary to a juſt eſtimate of 
intellectual abilities, and conſequently of ſo great 
uſe in education, that if I hoped that the publick 
could be perſuaded to ſo expenſive an experiment, 
I would propoſe, that there ſhould be a cavern 
dug, and a tower erected, like thoſe which Bacon 


_ deſcribes in Solomon's houſe, for the expanſion and 
concentration of underſtanding, according to the 
exigence of different employments, or conſtitu- 
tions. Perhaps ſome that fume away in medita- 
tions upon time and ſpace in the tower, might 
compoſe tables of intereſt at a certain depth; and 
he that upon level ground ſtagnates in filence, or 


-- *-, Creeps 
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creeps in narrative, might, at the height of half a 
mile, ferment into merriment, fparkle with repar- 
tee, and oth with declamation. 
Addiſon obſerves, that we may find the heat of /7r- 
is climate in ſome lines of his Ceergich t ſo, when 
| mn a compoſition, I immediately determine the 
height of the author's habitation. As an elaborate 
pertormance is commonly faid to ſmell of the lamp, 
= commendation of a noble thought, a ſprightly 
ſally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it treſh from 
the garret; an expreſſion which would break from 
me upon the peruſal of moſt of your papers, did I 
not believe, that you ſometimes quit the garret, and 
aſcend into the cock-loſt. 5 


_ HrPERTATUsS. 


_ 


 Noums. 118. SaTuRDar, May 4, 1751. 
nes illacrymabiles 
 Urgentur, ignotique long | 
___ Notte. | Hoa, 
In endlefs night they ſieep, unwept, unknown. | Francis, 
CCERO has, with his uſual elegance and mag- 
E nificence of language, attempted, in his relation 
of the dream of Scipio, to depreciate thoſe honours 
for which he himſelf appears to have panted with 
reſtleſs ſolicitude, by ſhewing within what narrow 
limits all that fame and 2 which man can 
hope from men is circumſcribed. . — 
__ © Youſee,” fays Africanns, pointing at the earth 
from the celeſtial regions, © that the globe aſſigned 
_* to the reſidence and habitation of human be- 
& ings is of ſmall dimenſions: how then can 


= 
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« you obtain from the praiſe of men, any glory 
« worthy of a wiſh ? Of this little world the inha- 
c bited parts are neither numerous nor wide; 
cc even the ſpots where men are to be found are 
& broken by intervening deſerts ; and: the nations 
© are ſo ſeparated as that nothing can be tranſ- 
« mitted from one to another. With the people 
© of the ſouth, by whom the oppolite part of 
ce the earth is poſſeſſed, you have no intercourſe; 
& and by how ſmall a tract do you communicate 
c with the countries of the north? The territo 

« which you inhabit is no more than a ſcanty iſland 
c incloſed by a ſmall body of water, to which you 


c give the name of the great fea and the At- 
cc 


antick ocean. And even in this known and fre- 
« quented continent, what hope can you enter- 
c tain, that your renown will paſs the ſtream 


*«. of Ganges, or the cliffs of Caucaſus ? or by whom 


« will your name be uttered in the extremities of the 


north or ſouth, towards the riſing or the ſetting 


e ſun? So narrow is the ſpace to which your fame 
can be propagated, and even there how long will 


« it remain?“ | | N 
He then proceeds to affign natural cauſes why 


fame is not only narrow in its extent, but ſhort in 


its duration; he obſerves the difference between 
the computation of time in earth and heaven, and 
declares, that according to the celeſtial chronolo- 


_ gy, no human honours can laſt a ſingle year. 


Such are the objections by which T has made 


u ſhew of diſcouraging the purſuit of fame; objec- 
tions which ſufficiently diſcover his tenderneſs and 
regard for his darling phantom. Homer, when the 


plan of his poem made the death of Patroclus 
neceſſary, refolved, at leaſt, that he ſhould die with 
1 | - 2 5 honour; 
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honour; and therefore brought down againſt him 
the patron god of Tray, and left to TIeαινν only the 
mean taſk of giving the laſt. blow to an enemy 
whom a divine hand had diſabled from reſiſtance. 

Thus Tully ennobles fame, which he profeſſes to de- 
grade, by oppoting it to celeſtial happinets; he con- 
lines not its extent but by the boundaries of nature, 

nor contracts its duration but by repreſenting it 
ſmall in the eſtimation of ſuperior beings. He itill 
admits it the higheſt and noblett of terreſtrial ob- 
jects, and alleges little more againſt it, than that it 
is neither without end, nor without limits. 

What might be the effect of thele obſervations 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to 4/5. under- 
ftandings, cannot be deterinined ; but few of thoſe 
who ſhall in the preſent age read my humble verſion 
will find themſelves much depreſſed in their hopes, 
or retarded in their deſigns; for I am not inclined 
to believe, that they who among us pals their lives 
in the cultivation of knowledge, or acquitition of 
power, have very anxiouſly enquired what opi- 
nions prevail on the further banks of the Ganges, or 
invigorated any effort by the deſire of ſpreading their 
_ renown among the clans of Caucaſus. the 15 
and fears of modern minds are content to range in 
a narrower compals; a ſingle nation, and a few 
years, have generally ſufficient amplitude to fill our 
imaginations. 

A little conſideration will indeed teach us, that 
tame has other limits than mountains and oceans; 
and that he who places happineſs in the frequent 
repetition of his name, may ſpend his life in 
propagating it, without any danger of weeping for 
2 worlds, or necethty of palin the Atlantic 
ca. 
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The numbers to whom any real and perceptible 
good or evil can be derived by the greateſt power, 
or moſt active diligence, are inconſiderable; and 
where neither benefit nor mifchief operate, the 
only motive to the mention or remembrance of 
others is curioſity; a paſſion, which, though in 
tome degree univerſally aſſociated to reaſon, is ea- 
fily confined, overborn, or diverted from any par- 
- ticular object. 

Among the lower claſſes of mankind, there will 
de found very little deſire of any other knowledge, 
than what may contribute immediately to the 
relief of ſome preſſing uneaſineſs, or the attainment 
of ſome near advantage. The Turks are faid to 
hear with wonder a propoſal to walk out only 
that they may walk back; and enquire why any 
man ſhould labour for nothing: ſo thoſe whole | 
condition has always reſtrained them to the con- 


templation of their own neceſſities, and who have 


been accuſtomed to look forward only to a ſmall 
diſtance, will ſcarcely underſtand, why nights and 

days ſhuuld be fpent in ſtudies, which end in 
new ſtudies, and which, according to Malberbe's 
obſervation, do not tend to leſſon the price of 
bread; nor will the trader or manufacturer eafily 


be perſuaded, that much pleaſure can ariſe from 


the mere knowledge of actions, performed in 
remote regions, or in diſtant times; or that any 
thing can deſerve their enquiry, of which Ne. 
2 o 4x50 poryy BCE Th Id, WE CAN only hear the report, 9 
but which cannot influence our lives by any conſe- 
A 3% 8 
I be truth is, that very few have leiſure from 
indiſpenſable buſineſs, to employ their thoughts 
upon narrative or characters; and among _ to 
PWT Oo e "NET ” whom 
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whom fortune has given the liberty of living more 
by their own choice, many create to themſelves 
engagements, by the indulgence of ſome petty 
ambition, the admiffion of ſome inſatiable defire, or 
the toleration of ſome predominant paſſion. The 
man whoſe whole wiſh is to accumulate money, 
has no other care than to collect intereſt, to eſti- 
mate ſecurities, and to engage for mortgages: the 
lover diſdains to turn his ear to any other name 
than that of Corinna; and the conrtier thinks the 
hour loſt, which is not ſpent in promoting his 
intereſt, and facilitating his advancement. The 
Adventures of valour, and the diſcoveries of ſcience, 
will find a cold reception, when they are obtruded. 
upon an attention thus buſy with its favourite 
amuſement, and impatient of interruption or dif- 
turbance. N 
ut not only ſuch employments as ſeduce atten- 
tion by appearances of dignity, or promiſes of hap- 
pineſs, may reſtrain the mind from excurſion and 
enquiry : curioſity may be equally deſtroyed by 
leſs formidable enemies; it may be diſſipated in | 
trifles, or congealed by indolence. The ſportſman 
and the man of dreſs have their heads filled with 
a fox or a horſe-race, a feather or a ball; and live 
in ignorance of every thing beſide, with as much 
content as he that heaps up gold or folicits prefer- 
ment, digs the field or beats the anvil; and ſome 
yet lower in the ranks of intellect, dream out their 
days without pleaſure or buſineſs, without joy or 
| forrow, nor ever rouſe from their lethargy to hear 
or think. 5 5 „„ aucy 
_ © Even of thoſe who have dedicated themſelves 
to knowledge, the far greater part have confined 


their curioſity to a few objects, and have very little 
ET V inclination 
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Inclination to promote any fame, but that which 
their own ſtudies entitle them to partake, The 
naturaliit has no deſire to know the opinions or con- 
jectures of the philologer: the botaniſt looks upon 
the aſtronomer as a being unworthy of his regard : 
the lawyer ſcarcely hears the name of a phyſician 
without contempt; and he that is growing great 
and happy by electrifying a bottle, *wonders how 
the world can be engaged by trifling prattle about 
war or peace. 

If, therefore, he that imagines the world filled 
with his actions and praiſes, ſhall tubduct from the 
nuinber of his encomiaſts, all thoſe who are placed 
below the flight of fame, and who hear in the val- 
lies of life no voice but that of neceſſity; all thoſe 
 whoimagine themſelves too important tor egard him, 
and conlider the mention of his name as an uſurpa- 
tion of their time; all who are too much or too lit- 
tle pleaſed with themſelves, to attend to any thing 
external; all who are attracted by pleaſure, or 
chained down by pain to unvaried ideas; all who are 
withheld from attending his triumph by difterent 
puriuits; and all who ſlumber in univerſal negli- 
gence z he will find his renown ſtraitened by near- 
er bounds than the rocks of Caucaſus, and perceive 
that no man can be venerable or formidable, but 
to a ſmall part of his fellow- creatures. | 

That we may not languiſh in our endeavours after 
: Dis a it is nec gary that, as Africanus coun- 

ſels his deſcendant, M we raiſe our eyes to higher 
« proſpects, and contemplate our future and eternal 
_ © {tate, without giving up our hearts to the praife of 
© crowds, or fixing our hopes on ſuch rewards as 
85 cc human power e can beſtow.“ 
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Nos. 9 Tus DAV, May 5, 1751. 


I acos intra muros peccatur, et extra. Hos. 


Faults lay on either fide the Trojan towers. Er PHINSTON» 


To the RAMBLER. 
SI, -- 
A 8, notwithſtanding all that wit, or ir or 
| pride, or prudence, will be able to ſuggeſt, 
men and women muſt at laſt paſs their lives to- 
ether, I have never therefore thought thoſe writers 
fiends to human happineſs, who endeavour to ex- 
cite in either ſex a general contempt or ſuſpicion 
of the other. To perſuade them who are en- 
| tering the world, and looking abroad for a ſuitable 
aſſociate, that all are equally vicious, or equally 
ridiculous ; that they who truſt are certainly be- 
trayed, and they who eſteem are always diſap- 
pointed; is not to awaken judgment, but to in- 
flame temerity. Without hope there can be na 
_ caution. Thoſe who are convinced, that no rea- 
fon for preference can be found, will never haraſs 
their thoughts with doubt and deliberation; they 
will reſolve, ſince they are doomed to miſery, 
that no needlets anxiety ſhall diſturb their quiet; 
they will plunge at hazard into the crowd, nt 
ſnatch the firſt hand that {hall be held toward 
them, 

That the world is overrun with vice, cannot 
be denied; but vice, however predominant, has 
not yet gained an unlimited dominion. Simple 
and unmingled good is not in our power, but 
we may generally eſcape a greater evil by ſuffer- 
ing a lets ; and therefore, thoſe who undertake to 

E 5 5 _Witlatg 
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initiate the young and ignorant in the knowledge of 
life, ſhould be careful to inculcate the poſſibility of 
virtue and happineſs, and to encourage endeavours 
by proſpects of ſucceſs. 

You, perhaps, do not ſuſpect, that theſe are 
the ſentiments of one who has been ſubject for 
many years to all the hardſhips of antiquated virgi- 
Nity ; has been long accuſtomed to the coldneſs of 
neglect, and the petulance of inſult; has been 
mortified in full aſſemblies by enquiries after for- 
gotten faſhions, games long diſuſed, and wits and 
beauties of ancient renown; has been invited, 
with malicious importunity, to the ſecond wed- 
ding of many acquaintances ; has been ridiculed by 
two generations of coquets in whiſpers intended 
to be heard; and been long conſidered by the 
airy and gay, as too venerable for familiarity, 


and too wiſe for pleaſure. It is indeed natural 


for injury to provoke anger, and by continual 


repetition to produce an habitual aſperity ; yet 
TI have hitherto ſtruggled with ſo much vigilance 
againſt my pride and my reſentment, that I have 
Preſerved my temper uncorrupted. I have not yet 
made it any part of my employment to collect 
ſentences againſt marriage: nor am inclined to 
letien the number of the few friends whom time 
has left me, by obſtructing that happineſs which 
I cannot partake, and venting my vexation in 
cenſures of the forwardneſs and indiſcretion of 
girls, or the inconſtancy, taſteleſſneſs, and perfidy 
of men. „„ „ 


It is, indeed, not very difficult to bear that con- 


dition to which we are not condemned by ne- 
ceiſity, but induced by obſervation and choice; 
| _ and therefore I, perhaps, have never yet felt all 


as 
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the malignity with which a reproach, edged with 
the appellation of old maid, ſwells ſome of thoſe 
hearts in which it is infixed. I was not con- 
demned in my youth to ſolitude, either by in- 
digence or deformity, nor paſſed the earlier part 
of life without the flattery of courtſhip, and the 
joys of triumph. I have danced the round of 
aiety amidſt the murmurs of envy, and gratu- 
ations of applauſe; been. attended from plea- 
ſure to pleaſure by the great, the ſprightly, and 
the vain; and ſeen my regard ſolicited by the 
obſequiouſneſs of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, 
and the timidity of love. If, therefore, I am 
yet a ſtranger to nuptial happineſs, I ſuffer only 
the conſequences of my own reſolves, and can 
look back upon the ſucceſſion of lovers, whoſe 
addreſſes I have rejected, without grief and with- 
J HE; 5 
When my name firſt began to be inſcribed upon. 
plaſſes, I was honoured with the amorous pro- 
feffions of the gay YVenuſtulus, a gentleman, who, 
being the only ſon of a _— tamily, had been. 
educated in all the wantonnefs of expence, and 
ſoftneſs of effeminacy. He was beautiful in his 
| | mg and eaſy in his addreſs, and, therefore, 
n gained upon my eye at an age when the 
ſight 1s very little over-ruled by the underſtand- 
ing. He had not any power in. himſelf of glad- 
dening or amuſing; but ſupplied his want of 
converſation by treats and diverſions; and his 
chief art of courtſhip was to fill the mind of his 
miſtreſs with parties, rambles, muſick, and ſhews. 
We were often engaged in ſhort excurſions to 
_ gardens and ſeats, and I was for a while pleaſed. 
with the care which 2 diſcovered in ſe- 


curing, | 
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curing me from any appearance of danger, or 
poſſibility of miſchance. He never failed to re- 
commend caution to his coachman, or to promiſe 
the waterman a reward if he landed us fafe; and 
always contrived to return by day-light for fear 
of robbers. This extraordinary ſolicitude was 
repreſented for a time as the effect of his tenderneſs 
for me; but fear is too ſtrong for continual hypo- 
criſy. I ſoon diſcovered, that Venuſtulus had the 
cowardice as well as elegance of a female. His 
imagination was perpetually clouded with terrors, 
and he could ſcarcely refrain from ſcreams and out- 
cries at any accidental ſurpriſe. He durſt not enter 
a room if a rat was heard behind the wainſcot, nor 
_ croſs a field where the cattle were friſking in the 
| ſunſhine ; the leaſt breeze that waved upon the 
river was a ſtorm, and every clamour in the 
ftreet was a cry of fire. I have ſeen him loſe 
his colour when my ſquirrel had broke his chain; 
and was forced to throw water in his face on 
the ſudden entrance of a black cat. Compaſſion 
once obliged me to drive away with my fan, a 
beetle that kept him in diſtreſs, and chide off a dog 
that yelped at his heels, to which he would gladly 
have given up me to facilitate his own eſcape. 
Women naturally expect defence and protection 
trom a lover or a huſband, and therefore you will not 


think me culpable in refuſing a wretch, who would 


have burdened life with unneceſſary fears, and flown 
to me for that ſuccour which it was his duty to have 
given. . 
: , My next lover was Fungoſa, the fon of a ſtock- 
Jobber, whoſe viſits my friends, by the importu- 
nity of perſuaſion, prevailed upon me to allow. 
Fungiſa was no very ſuitable companion; for 
e having 
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having been bred in a counting-houſe, he ſpoke a 
language unintelligible in any other place. He had 
no deſire of any reputation, but that of an acute 
prognoſticator of the changes in the funds; nor had 
any means of raiſing merriment, but by telling how 
ſomebody was overreached in a bargain by his fa- 
ther. He was, however, a youth of great ſobriety and 
prudence, and frequently informed us how carefully 
dhe would improve my fortune. I was not in haſte 
to conclude the match, but was ſo much awed by 
my parents, that I durſt not diſmiſs him, and might 
perhaps have been doomed for ever to the groſſneſs 
of pedlary, and the jargon of uſury, had not a fraud 
been diſcovered in the ſettlement, which ſet me free 
from the perſecution of groveling pride and pecuni- 
ary impudence. N 5 
I was afterwards fix months without any parti- 

cular notice, but at laſt became the idol of the 
elittering Fliſculus, who preſcribed the mode of 
embroidery to all the fops of his time, and varied 
at pleaſure the cock of every hat, and the fleeve 
of every coat that appeared in faſhionable aſſem- 
blies. Floſculus made fome impreſſion upon my 
heart by a compliment which few ladies can hear 
without emotion; he commended my ſkill in 
dreſs, my judgment in ſuiting colours, and my 
art in diſpoſing ornaments. But Floſculus was too 
much engaged by his own elegance, to be ſuffi- - 
ciently attentive to the duties of a lover, or to 
pleaſe with varied praife an ear made delicate by 
riot of adulation. He expected to be repaid part 
of his tribute, and ſtaid away three days, becauſe 

I neglected to take notice of a new coat, I 
quickly found, that F!yſculus was rather a rival 
F iy than 
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than an admirer; and that we ſhould probably 
live in a perpetual ſtruggle of emulous finery, and 


ſpend our lives in ſtratagems to be firſt in the 

I had ſoon after the honour at a feaſt of attract- 
ing the eyes of Dentatus, one of thoſe human 
beings whoſe only happineſs is to dine. Dentatus 
regaled me with foreign varieties, told me of mea- 
ſures that he had laid for procuring the beſt cook 


in France, and entertained me with bills of 


fare, preſcribed the arrangement of diſhes, and 


taught me two ſauces invented by himſelf. At 
length, ſuch is the uncertainty of human hap- 
pineſs, I declared my opinion too haſtily upon 


2 pie made under his own direCtion; after which 


he grew fo cold and negligent, that he was eaſily 
Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a while in triumph. But 
two of them I drove from me, by diſcovering that 
| they had no taſte or knowledge in muſick; three I 
diſmmiſſed becauſe they were drunkards; two, be- 
cauſe they paid their addreſſes at the ſame time to 
other ladies; and fix, becauſe they attempted to 
influence my choice, by bribing my maid. Two 
more I diſcarded at the ſecond viſit, for obſcene 
alluſions; and five for drollery on religion. In 


the latter part of my reign, I ſentenced two to 


| Perpetual exile, for offering me ſettlements, by 
which the children of a former marriage would 


hve been injured; four, for repreſenting falſely 


tne value of their eſtates; three for concealing their 
| debts; and one, for raiſing the rent of a decrepit. 


L have 
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I have now ſent you a narrative, which the la- 
dies may oppoſe to the tale of Hymeneus. I mean 
not to depreciate the ſex which has produced 
| poets and philoſophers, heroes and martyrs; but 
will not ſuffer the riſing generation of beauties to 
be dejected by partial ſatire; or to imagine, that 
thoſe who cenſured them have not likewiſe their 
follies and their vices. I do not yet believe hap- 
pineſs unattainable in marriage, though I have 
never yet been able to find a man with whom I 
could prudently venture an inſeparable union. It 
is neceſſary to expoſe faults, that their deformity 
may be ſeen; but the reproach ought not to be 
extended beyond the crime, nor either ſex to be 


8 condemned, becauſe ſome women, or men, are in- 


Lam, &c. 
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Redditum Cyri ſolio Phraaten 
Diſfidens plebi, numero beatorum 
 Eximit virtus, pepulumque falſis | 
Dedocet uti 
Vocibus. Hor, 


True virtue can the crowd unfeach 

Their falſe miſtaken forms of ſpeech ; | 

Virtue to crowds a foe profeſt, I 
| 
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Difſdains to number with the bleſt 
Phraates, by his ſlaves ador d, | 
And to the Parthian crown reſtor'd.  FaraAaNXcis. 


N the reign of Fengh:z Can, conqueror of 
1 the eaſt, in the city of Samarcand, lived Nu. 
radin the merchant, renowned throughout all the 1 
regions of India for the extent of his commerce 
and the integrity of his dealings. His warehouſes 
i were filled with all the commodities of the remoteſt 
| nations; every rarity of nature, every curioſity 
1 of art, whatever was valuable, whatever was uſe- 
ful, haſted to his hand. The ſtreets were crowded 
with his carriages; the ſea was covered with his 
| ſhips; the ſtreams of Oxus were wearied with con- 
veyance, and every breeze of the {ky waſted wealth 
to VNouradin. „ 

At length Nouradin felt himſelf ſeized with a 
flow malady, which he firſt endeavoured to divert 
by application, and afterwards to relieve by lux- 
ury and indulgence; but finding his ftrenyth 

every day leſs, he was at laſt terrified, and called | 
for help upon the ſages of phyſic; they filled 
his apartments with alexipharmicks, reſtora= _ 
tives, and effential virtues; the pearls of tie 

[ . | „%% dcean 
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ocean were diſſolved, the ſpices of Arabia were 
diſtilled, and all the powers of nature were em- 
ployed to give new ſpirits to his nerves, and new 
balſam to his blood. Myuradin was for ſome time 
amuſed with promiſes, invigorated with cordials, 
or ſoothed with anodynes; but the diſcaſe preyed 
upon his vitals, and he ſoon diſcovered with indig- 
nation, that health was not to be bought. He 
was confined to his chamber, deſerted by his phy- 
ſicians, and rarely viſited by his friends; but his 
unwillingneſs to die Fanny f him long with hopes 
of life. 

At length, having paſſed the night in tedious 
languor, he called to him Almanuulin, his only fon; 
and diſmiſſing his attendants, © My fon,” ſays he, 
« behold here the weakneſs and fragility of man; 
« look backward a few days, thy father was great 
&« and happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong 
« as the cedar of the mountain; the nations of 
Aa drank his dews, and art and commerce 
delighted in his ſhade. Malevolence beheld me, 
* and fighed: His roots, ſhe cried, is fixed in the 
« depths; ; it is watered by the fountains of Oxus; ; 
eit {ends out branches afar, and bids defiance to 
© the blaſt ; prudence reclines againſt his trunk, 


“ and proſperity dances on his top. Now, 7” 0 


© mamvulin, look upon me withering and proſtrate; 
© look upon me and attend. I have trafficked, 
„I have proſpered, I have rioted in gain; my 

© houle is ſplendid, my ſervants are numerous; 


yet diſplayed only a ſmall part of my riches 


* the reſt, which I was hindered from enjoying by 
« the fear of railing envy, or tempting rapacity, 
1 have piled i in towers, L have buried in caverns, 

7 „„ 
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„J have hidden in ſecret repoſitories, which this 
&« ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe was, after ten 
e months more ſpent in commerce, to have with- 


« drawn my wealth to a fafer country; to have 
« given ſeven years to delight and feſtivity, and the 


© remaining part of my cy to ſolitude and re- 
< pentance ; but the hand of death is upon me; a 
4 frigorifick torpor encroaches upon my veins ; I 
« am now leaving the produce of my toil, which 
it muſt be thy bufineſs to enjoy with wiſdom.“' 
The thought of leaving his wealth filled Nouradtn 


with ſuch grief, that he fell into convulſions, became 


delirious, and expired. 


Almamoaulin, who loved his father, was touched 
a while with honeſt ſorrow, and fat two hours in 
profound meditation, without peruſing the paper 


which he held in his hand. He then retired to 
his own chamber, as overborn with affliction, 


and there read the inventory of his new poſleſ- 

ſions, which ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſ- 
ports, that he no longer lamented his father's 
death. He was now ſufficiently compoſed to 
order a funeral of modeſt magnificence, ſuitable at 
once to the rank of Nouradin's profeſſion, and the 


reputation of his wealth. The two next nights. 


be ſpent in viſiting the tower and the caverns, and 
found the treaſures greater to his eye than to his 


5 imagination. 


© Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of 
exact frugality, and had often looked with envy 
on the finery and expences of other young men: 
he therefore believed, that happineſs was now in 


his power, ſince he could obtain all of which he 


had hitherto been accuſtomed to regret the want. 


\ - Amy 


2 
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He reſolved to give a looſe to his deſires, to 
revel in enjoyment, and feel pain or uneaſineſs no 
more. . 

He immediately procured a ſplendid equipage, 
dreſſed his ſervants in rich embroidery, and co- 
vered his horſes with golden capariſons. He 
ſhowered down filver on the populace, and ſuf- 
fered their acclamations to ſweil him with inſo- 


lence. The nobles ſaw him with anger, the wiſe 
men of the ſtate combined againſt him, the lead- 


ers of armies threatened his deſtruction. Alma- 


moulin was informed of his danger: he put on the 


robe of mourning in the preſence of his enemics, 


and appeaſed them with gold, and gems, and ſup- 


_ plication. | 


He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf, by an 


alliance with the princes of Tartary, and offered 


the price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. 


His ſuit was generally rejected, and his preſents 
_ refuſed ; but a princeſs of Aſtracun once conde- 
ſcended to admit him to her preſence. She re- 


ceived him fitting on a throne, attired in the robe 
of royalty, and ſhining with the jewels of Golconaa ; 
command ſparkled in her eyes, and dignity towered 


on her forehead. Aimamoulin approached and 
trembled. She ſaw his confuſion, and diſdai ned 
him: How, ſays ſhe, dares the wretch hope my 


obedience, who thus ſhrinks at my glance? Re- 
tire, and enjoy thy riches in ſordid oftentation ; 


thou waſt born to be wealthy, but never canſt be 
great. „„ | 


He then contracted his deſires to more private 


and domeſtick pleaſures. He built palaces, he 


laid out gardens, he changed the face of the land, 


e 
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he tranſplanted foreſts, he levelled mountains, open- 
ed proſpects into diſtant regions, poured fountains 
from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through 
new channels. | 
Theſe amuſements pleaſed him for a time; 
but languor and wearineſs ſoon invaded him. His 
bowers.loſt their fragrance, and the waters mur- 
mured without notice. He purchaſcd large tracts 
of land in diſtant provinces, adorned them with 
houſes of pleaſure, and divetſified them with accom- 
modations for different ſeaſons. Change of place 
at ſirſt relieved his ſatiety, but all the novelties of 
fituation were ſoon exhauſted ; he found his heart 
vacant, and his deſires, tor want of external objects, 
_ ravaging himſelf. 
| He theretore returned to Samarcand, and ſet open 
his doors to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out in ſearch 
of pleaſure. His tables were always covered with 
delicacies; wines of every vintage ſparkled in his 
bowls, and his lamps ſcattered perfumes, The ſound 
of the lute, and the voice of the finger, chaſed away 
ſadneſs; every hour was crowded with pleaſure; 
and the day ended and began with feaſts and dances, 
and revelry and merriment. Almemoulin cried out, 
I have at laſt found the uſe of riches; L am ſur- 
“ rounded by companions, who view my greatneſs 
e without envy; and I enjoy at once the raptures 
<« of popularity, and the ſafety of an obſcure ſtation. 
What trouble can he feel, whom all are ſtudious 
to pleaſe, that they may be repaid with pleaſure ?_ 
© What danger can he dread, to whom every man 
« 1s a friend? 
Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as hs 
looked down from a gallery upon the Bay alſem- | 
"hs = 
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| bly, regaling at his expence ; but in the midſt of this 
ſoliloquy, an officer of juſtice entered the houſe, 
and, in the form of legal citation, ſummoned - 
mamoulin to appear before the emperor. The gueſts 
ſtood awhile aghaſt, then ſtole imperceptibly away, 
and he was led off without a ſingle voice to witneſs 
his integrity. He now found one of his moſt fre- 
quent viſitants accuſing him of treaſon, in hopes of 
ſharing his confiſcation; yet, unpatronized and 
unſupported, he cleared himſelf by the openneſs of 
| innocence, and the conſiſtence of truth; he was 
diſmiſſed with honour, and his accuſer periſhed in 
4 : —- TY | 
Almamoulin now perceived with how little rea- 
| ſon he had hoped for juſtice or fidelity from thoſe 
who live only to gratify their ſenſes; and, being 
. now weary with vain experiments upon life and 
fruitleſs reſearches after felicity, he had recourſe 
to a fage, who, after ſpending his youth in travel 
and obſervation, had retired from all human 
cares to a ſmall habitation on the banks of Ovus, 
where he converſed only with ſuch as ſolicited his 
counſel. © Brother,” ſaid the philoſopher, (thou 
haſt ſuffered thy reaſon to be deluded by idle 
« hopes, and fallacious appearances. Having 
long looked with deſire upon riches, thou hadit 
« taught thyſelf to think them more valuable 
than nature defigned them, and to expect 
« from them, what experience has now taught 
« thec, that they cannot give. That they do 


not confer wiſdom, thou mayeſt be convinced, 


“by conſidering at how dear a price they tempted 
& thee, upon thy firſt entrance into the world, 
to purchaſe the empty found of vulgar accla- 
„ mation, That they cannot beſtow fortitude 
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< or magnanimity, that man _ certain 
& who ſtood trembling at Afracan, re a being 
« not naturally ſuperior to himſelf. That they 
< will not ſupply unexhauſted pleaſure, the re- 
cc collection of forſaken palaces, and neglected 
<« gardens, will eaſily inform thee. That they 
& rarely purchaſe friends, thou didſt ſoon diſcover, 
« when thou wert left to ſtand thy trial uncoun- 
cc tenanced and alone. Yet think not riches uſe- 
« leſs; there are purpoſes, to which a wiſe man 
<< may be delighted to apply them; they may, by 
cc a rational diſtribution to thoſe who want them, 

c eaſe the pains of helpleſs diſeaſe, {till the throbs 
e of reſtleſs anxiety, relieve innocence from op- 
c preſſion, and raiſe imbecility to cheerfulneſs 
« and vigour. This they will enable thee to 
< perform, and this will afford the only happineſs 
< ordained for our preſent ſtate, the confidence 
of divine favour, and the hope of future re- 
« wards,” : 5 e — — 


Nuns. 121. Tuzspar, May 14, 1751. 

0 imitatores, ſervum pecns | oY | Hon. 
: Away, ye imitators, ſervile herd! | ExyninSTON. 
1 Have been informed by a letter from one of 
1 the univerſities, that among the youth from 
whom the next ſwarm of reaſoners is to learn phi- 


looſophy, and the next flight of beauties to hear 
elegies and ſonnets, there are many, who, inſtead 


ot endeavouring by books and meditation to form 


their own opinions, content themſelves with the 
| e | nn iy ſecondary 
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ſecondary knowledge, which a convenient bench 
in a coffee-houſe can ſupply; and, without any 
examination or diſtinction, adopt the criticifins and 
remarks, which happen to drop from thoſe who 
have riſen, by merit or fortune, to reputation and 
authority. | 3 SA 
Theſe humble retailers of knowledge my corre- 
ſpondent ſtigmatizes with the name of Echoes; and 
ſeems deſirous that they ſhould be made aſhamed 
of lazy ſubmiſſion, and animated to attempts after 
new diſcoveries and original ſentiments. 
It is very natural for young men to be vehe- 
ment, acrimonious, and ſevere. For as they ſel- 
dom comprehend at once all the conſequences of 
a poſition, or perceive the difficulties by which 
cooler and more experienced reaſoners are re- 
ſtrained from confidence, they form their conclu- 
ſions with great precipitance. Seeing nothing that 
can darken or embarraſs the queſtion, they expect 
to find their own opinion univerſally prevalent, 
and are inclined to impute uncertainty and hefita- 
tion to want of honeſty, rather than of knowledge. 
I may perhaps, therefore, be reproached by my 
lively correſpondent, when it ſhall be found, that 
I have no inclination to perſecute theſe collectors 
of fortuitous knowledge with the ſeverity required; 
yet, as I am now too old to be much pained by haſty _ 
_ cenſure, I ſhall not be afraid of taking into protec- 
tion thoſe whom I think condemned without a ſuf- 
ficient knowledge of their cauſe. 
Nile that adopts the ſentiments of another, hom 
he has reaſon to believe wiſer than himſelf, is only | 
to be blamed when he claims the honours which 
are not due but to the author, and endeavours to 
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deceive the world into praiſe and veneration ; for, 
to learn, is the proper buſineſs of youth; and 
whether we increaſe our knowledge by books or 
by converſation, we are equally indebted to foreign 
alliftance. 5 2 | 5 
The greater part of ſtudents are not born with 
abilities to conſtruct ſyſtems, or advance know- 
ledge; nor can have any hope 4 that of be- 
coming intelligent hearers in the ſchools of art, of 
being able to comprehend what others diſcover, and 
to remember what others teach. Even thoſe to 
whom providence hath allotted greater ſtrength of 
underſtanding, can expect only to improve a ſingle 
ſcience. In every other part of learning, they muſt 
be content to follow opinions, which they are not 
able to examine; and, even in that which they 
claim as peculiarly their own, can ſeldom add more 
than ſome ſmall particle of knowledge to the here- 
ditary ſtock, devolved to them from ancient times, 
the collective labour of a thouſand intellects. 
In ſcience, which, being fixed and limited, ad- 
mits of no other variety than ſuch as ariſes from 
new methods of diſtribution, or new arts of illuſ- 
tration, the neceſſity of following the traces of our 
predeceflors is indiſputably evident; but there 
appears no reaſon, why imagination ſhould be 
ſubject to the ſame reſtraint. It might be con- 
ceived, that of thoſe who profeſs to forſake the 
narrow paths of truth, every one may deviate to- 
wards a different point, fince though rectitude is 
uniform and fixed, obliquity may be infinitely 
diverſified. The roads of ſcience are narrow, ſo 
that they who travel them, muſt either follow 
or meet one another; but in the boundleſs re- 
V JT 
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ions of poſſibility, which fiction claims for her 
33 there are ſurely a thouſand receſſes 
unexplored, a thouſand flowers unplucked, a thou- 
ſand fountains unexhauſted, combinations of ima- 
gery yet unobſerved, and races of ideal inhabitants 
not hitherto deſcribed. 

Yet, whatever hope may perſuade, or reaſon 
evince, experience can boaſt of very few additions 
to ancient fable. The wars of Troy, and the tra- 
vels of Ulyſſes, have furnithed almoſt all ſucceeding 

poets with incidents, characters, and ſentiments. 
The Romans are confeſſed to have attempted little 
more than to diſplay in their own tongue the in- 
ventions of the Greeks. There is, in all their 
writings, ſuch a perpetual recurrence of alluſions 
to the tales of the fabulous age, that they muſt 
be confeſſed often to want that power of giving plea- 
ſure which novelty ſupplies; nor can we wonder 
that they excelled fo much in the graces of diftion, 
when we conſider how rarely they were employed 
"1m ſearch of new thoughts.” 
The warmeſt admirers cf the great Mantuan 
poet can extol him for little more than the ſkill 
with which he has, by making his hero both a 
traveller and a warrior, united the beauties of the 
Iliad and the Odyſſey in one compoſition: yet his 
Judgment was perhaps ſometimes overborn, by 
his avarice of the Homeric treaſures; and, for fear 
of ſuffering a ſparkling ornament to be loſt, he has 
Inſerted it where it cannot ſhine with its original 
| ſplendor. 5 Mo 
When Ulyſſes viſited the infernal regions, he 
found, among the heroes that periſhed at Trey, 


his competitor Ajax, who when the arms of Achilles 


were adjudged to Ulyſſes, died by his own hand in 


„ 00 
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the madneſs of diſappointment. He ſtill appeared 
to reſent, as on earth, his loſs and diſgrace. Uly/es 
endeavoured to pacify him with praiſes and ſub. 
miſſion; but ax walked away without reply. 
This paſſage has always been conſidered as emi- 
nently beautiful; becauſe Ajax, the haughty chief, 
the unlettercd ſoldier, of unſhaken courage, of im- 
moveable conſtancy, but without the power of re- 
commending his own virtues by eloquence, or en- 
forcing his aſſertions by any other argument than the 
ſword, had no way of making his anger known, 
but by gloomy ſullenneſs and dumb ferocity. His 
hatred of a man whom he conceived to have 
defeated him only by volubility of tongue, was 
therefore 4 s by ſilence more con- 
temptuous and piercing than any words that fo rude 
an orator could have found, and by which he gave 
his enemy no opportunity of exerting the only 
power in which he was ſuperior. | Lo 
When Mneas is ſent by Virgil to the ſhades, he 
meets Dido the queen of Carthage, whom his per- 
 Hidy had hurried to the grave; he accoſts her with 
| tenderneſs and excuſes; but the lady turns away 
like Ajax in mute diſdain. She turns away like 
Ajax; but ſhe reſembles him in none of thoſe qua- 
ties which gave either dignity or propriety to 
filence. She might, without any departure from 
the tenour of her conduct, have burſt out like 
- ether injured women into clamour, reproach, and 
denunciation; but Virgil had his imagination full 
of ax, and therefore could not * on himſelf 
to teach Dido any other mode of reſentment. 
If Virgil could be thus ſeduced by imitation, 
there will be little hope, that common wits ſhould 
eſcape; and accordingly we find, that beſides the 
„ : Auuniverſal 
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univerſal and acknowledged practice of copying the 
ancients, there has prevailed in every age a par- 
ticular ſpecies of fiction. At one time all truth was 
conveyed in allegory; at another, nothing was ſeen 
but in a viſion; at one period all the poets followed 
ſheep, and every event produced a paſtoral; at 
another they buſied themſelves wholly in giving 
directions to a painter. 

It is indeed eaſy to conceive why any faſhion 
ſhould become popular, by which idleneſs is fa- 
voured, and imbecility affiſted ; but ſurely no 

man of genius can much applaud himſelf for re- 
peating a tale with which the audience is already 

tired, and which could bring no honour to any but 
its inventor. - 
There are, I think, two ſchemes of writing, on 
which the laborious wits of the preſent time employ 
their faculties. One is the adaptation of ſenſe to all 
the rhymes which our language can ſupply to ſome 
word that makes the burden of the ſtanza; but this, 
as it has been only uſed in a kind of amorous bur- 
leſque, can ſcarcely be cenſured with much acri- 
mony. The other is the imitation of Spenſer, which, 
by the influence of ſome men of learning and genius, 

ſeems likely to gain upon the age, and therefore de- 
ſerves to be more attentively conſidered.  _ 

To imitate the fictions and ſentiments of Spenſer 
can incur no reproach, for allegory is perhaps one 
of the moſt pleaſing vehicles of inſtruction. But I 

am very far from extending the ſame reſpect to his 
diction or his ſtanza. His ſtyle was in his own 
time allowed to be vicious, ſo darkened with old 


words and peculiarities of phraſe, and fo remote from 


common ule, that Johnſan boldly pronounces him 
to have written no language. His ſtanza is at once 
5 1 e | F 2 = : difficult 
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difficult and unpleaſing; tireſome to the ear by its 
uniformity, and to the attention by its length. It 
was at firſt formed in imitation of the Italian poets, | 
without due zegard to the genius of our language. | 
The Italians have little variety of termination, and | 
were forced to contrive ſuch a ſtanza as might ad- | 
mit the greateſt number of fimilar rhymes; Tas . > 
words end with ſo much diverſity, that it is ſeldom 
convenient for us to bring more than two of the 
fame ſound together. If it be juſtly obſerved by 
Ailton, that rhyme obliges poets to expreſs their 
thoughts in improper terms, theſe improprieties 
muſt always be multiplied, as the difficulty of rhyme 
is increaſed by _ concatenations. | 
The imitators of Spenſer are indeed not very ri- 1 
gid cenſors of themſelves, for they ſeem to con- 1 
clude, that when they have disfigured their lines 
with a few obſolete ſyllables, they heve accompliſh- 
ed their deſign, without conſidering that they ought 
not only to admit old words, but to avoid new. 
The laws of imitation are broken by every word 
introduced ſince the time of Spenſer, as the charac- 
ter of Heclor is violated by quoting Ariſtotle in the 
play. It would indeed be difficult to exclude from 
2 long poem all modern phraſes, though it is eaſy | 
to ſprinkle it with gleanings of antiquity. Per- | - 
haps, however, the ſtyle of Spenſer might by long 
labour be juſtly copied; but life is furely given us 
for higher purpoſes than to gather what our anceſ- 
tors have wiſely thrown away, and to learn what 
is of no value, but becauſe it has been forgotten. | 
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Nums. 122. SATURDAY, May 18, 1751. 

Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cunct᷑os 5 
Ducit. | 

By ſecret charms our native land attracts. 


Na HIN G is more ſubject to miſtake and 
diſappointment than anticipated judgment 
concerning the eaſineſs or difficulty of any under- 
taking, whether we form our opinion from the per- 
formance of others, or from abſtracted contempla- 
tion of the thing to be attempted. 

Whatever is done ſkilfully appears to be done 
with eaſe; and art, when it is once matured to 
habit, vaniſhes from obſervation. We are there- 
fore more powerfully excited to emulation, by thoſe 


Ovp. 


who have attained the higheſt degree of excellence, 


and whom we can therefore with leaſt reaſon hope 
to equal. VV . 
In adjuſting the probability of ſucceſs by a pre- 
vious conſideration of the undertaking, we are 
equally in danger of deceiving ourſelves. It is 
never eaſy, nor often poſhble, to compriſe the 


ſeries of any proceſs with all its circumſtances, 
incidents, and variations, in a ſpeculative ſcheme. 


Experience ſoon thews us the tortuoſities of ima- 
ginary rectitude, the complications of ſimplicity, 
and the aſperities of ſmoothneſs. Sudden difficul- 
ties often ſtart up from the ambuſhes of art, ſtop 
the career of activity, repreſs the gaiety of confi- 


_ dence, and when we imagine ourſelves almoſt at 


the end of our labours, drive us back to new plans 
and different meaſures — e 
There are many things which we every day 
| ſee others unable to perform, and perhaps have even 
I CE F * ; | ourſelves 
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ourſelves miſcarried in attempting; and yet can 


hardly allow to be difficult; nor can we forbear 


to 


wonder afreſh at every new failure, or to promiſe 
_ certainty of ſucceſs to our next effay ; but when we 


try, the ſame hindrances recur, the fame inabili 
is percæived, and the vexation of diſappointme 
muſt again be ſuffered. Et, 


Of the various kinds of ſpeaking or writing, 


ty 


nt 


which ſerve neceflity, or promote pleaſure, none 
appears ſo artleſs or eafy as fimple narration ; for 
what ſhould make him - that knows the whole 
order and progreſs of an affair unable to relate it ? 
Yet we hourly find ſuch as endeavour to entertain 
or inſtruct us bv recitals, clouding the facts which 
they intend to illuſtrate, and loſing themſelves 
and their auditors in wilds and mazes, in digreſſion 
and confuſion. When we have congratulated 
ourſelves upon a new opportunity of enquiry, and 
new means af information; it often happens, 


that without deſigning either deceit or conceal- 


ment, without ignorance of the fact, or unwilling- 
neſs to diſcloſe ir, the relator fills the ear with empty 
ſounds, haraſſes the attention with fruitleſs im- 
patience, and difturbs the imagination by a tumult 


of events, without order of time, or train of con- 


ſequence. 


It is natural to believe, upon the ſame principle, 


that no writer has a more eaſy taſk than the hiſto- 
rian. The philoſopher has the works of omni- 


| ſcience to examine; and is therefore engaged 


in 


diſquiſitions, to which finite intellects are utterly 

unequal, The poet trufts to his invention, and 
is not only in danger of thoſe inconſiſtencies, 
to which every one is expoſed by departure from 
es 


of 


truth; but may be cenſured as well for deficienci 
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of matter, as for irregularity of diſpoſition, or 
impropriety of ornament. But the happy hiſto- 
rian has no other labour than of gathering what 
tradition pours down before him, or records trea- 
ſure for his uſe. He has only the actions and de- 
ſigns of men like himſelf to conceive and to relate; 
| he is not to form, but copy characters, and there- 
fore is not blamed for the inconſiſtency of ſtateſ- 
men, the injuſtice of tyrants, or the cowardice 
of commanders. The difficulty of making variety 
conſiſtent, or uniting probability with ſurprize, 
needs not to diſturb him ; the manners and actions 
of his perſonages are already fixed; his materials 
are provided and put into his hands, and he is at 
leiſure to employ all his powers 1n arranging and 
_ diſplaying them. 5 TE. 
Let, even with theſe advantages, very few in 
any age have been able to raiſe themſelves to re- 
putation by writing hiſtories ; and among the innu- 
merable authors, who fill every nation with ac- | 
counts of their anceſtors, or undertake to tranſmit 
to futurity the events of their own time, the great- 
er part, when faſhion and novelty have ceaſed to 
recommend them, are of no other uſe than chro- 
nological memorials, which neceſſity may ſome- 
times require to be conſulted, but which fright 
away curioſity, and diſguſt delicacy. . 
It is oblerved, that our nation, which has pro- 
duced ſo many authors eminent for almoſt ever 
other ſpecies of literary excellence, has been hi- 
therto remarkably barren of hiſtorical genius; and _ 
fo far has this defect raiſed prejudices againſt us, 
that ſome have doubted, whether an Englihhman 
can ſtop at that mediocrity of ſtyle, or confine his 
mind to that even tenour of imagination, which 
narrative requires. - „ 


„„ 


—— 


majeſty of hiſtory. 


its p 
perhaps ſufficiently rapid, being ſtopped too fre- 
quently by particularitics, which, though they 
might ſtrike the author who was preſent at the 
tranſactions, will not equally detain the attention 
of poſterity. But his ignorance or careleſsneſs of 
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They who can believe that nature has ſo capri- 
ciouſly diſtributed underſtanding, have ſurely no 


claim to the honour of ſerious confutation. The 


inhabicants of the ſame country have oppoſite cha- 
raters in different ages; the prevalence or neglect 
of any particular ſtudy can proceed only from 
the accidental influence of ſome temporary caule ; 


and if we have failed in hiftory, we can have failed 


only becauſe hiſtory has not hitherto been dili- 
gently cultivated. a „ 

But how is it evident, that we have not hiſtorians 
among us, whom we may venture to place in com- 
parifon with any that the neighbouring nations can 
produce? The attempt of Raleigh is deſervedly 


celebrated for the labour of his reſearches, and the 


elegance of his ſtyle; but he has endeavoured to 


exert his judgment more than his genius, to ſelect 
facts, rather than adorn them; and has produced 


an hiſtorical diſſertation, but ſeldom riſen to the 


The works of Clarendon deſerve more regard. 
His diction is indeed neither exact in itſelf, nor 


ſuited to the purpoſe of hiſtory. It is the effuſion _ 
of a mind crowded with ideas, and defirous of 


imparting them; and therefore always accumu- 


lating words, and involving one clauſe and ſen- 
tence in another, But there is in his negligence __ 
a rude inartificial majeſty, which, without the 


my of laboured elegance, ſwells the mind by 
e 


nitude and diffuſion. His narration is not 


n — — — —— Py — 
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the art of writing are amply compenſated by his 
knowledge of nature and of policy; the wiſdom 
of his maxims, the juſtneſs of his reaſonings, and 
the variety, diſtinctneſs, and ſtrength of his cha- 

racters. BY A464. 

But none of our writers can, in my opinion, 
juſtly conteſt the ſuperiority of Knoles, who, in 
his hiſtory of the Turks, has difplayed all the 
excellencies that narration can admit. His ityle, 
though ſomewhat obſcured by tune, and fome- 
times vitiated by falſe wit, is pure, nervous, 
elevated, and clear. A wonderful multiplicity of 
events is fo artfully arranged, and fo diſtinctly 
explained, that each facilitates the knowledge of 
the next. Whenever. a new perſonage is intro- 
duced, the reader is prepared by his character 
for his actions; when a nation is firſt attacked, 
or city beſieged, he is made acquainted with its 
hiſtory, or ſituation; ſo that a great part of the 
world is brought into view. The deſcriptions of 
this author are without minuteneſs, and the digreſ- 
ſions without oftentation. Collateral events are to 
_ artfully woven into the contexture of his principal 
ſtory, that they cannot be disjoined, without leav- 
ing it lacerated and broken. There is nothing 
turgid in his dignity, nor ſuperfluous in his copi- 
cuſneſs. His orations only, which he feigns, like 
the ancient hiſtorians, to have been pronounced on 


remarkable occaſions, are tedious and languid ; and 


ſince they are merely the voluntary ſports of ima- 
gination, prove how much the moſt judicious and 
ſkilful may be miſtaken, in the eſtimate of their 
J..... 3 „ 
Nothing could have ſunk this author in obſcu- 
rity, but the remoteneſs and barbarity of the people, 


SIX, 
_V'FTHOUGH I have ſo long found myſelf de- 
KL luded by projects of honour and diſtinction, 
that often reſolve to admit them no more into my 
| heart; yet, how determinately foever excluded, 
they always recover their dominion by force or 


learning have | 
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| whoſe ſtory he relates. It ſeldom happens, that all 


circumſtances concur to happineſs or fame. The 
nation which produced this great hiſtorian, —— 
grief of ſeeing his genius employed upon a foreign 
— unintereſting ſubject; that writer, = 
might have ſecured perpetuity to his name, by 
a 


hiſtory of his own country, has expoſed himſelf to 


the danger of oblivion, by recounting enterprizes 
and revolutions, of which none to be in- 


Nuus. 123. Tus DAT, May 21, 1751» 
2 moo et imbuta recens, . = 
| What ſeaſon's firſt the veſſel, keeps the tale. CEzen- 
n £IMBLER. - 


ſtratagem; and whenever, after the ſhorteſt relax- 


ation of vigilance, reaſon and caution return to 
| their charge, they find hope again in poſſeſſion, 


with all her train of pleaſures dancing about her. 


Even while I am preparing to write a hiſtory of 
diſappointed expectations, I cannot forbear to flat= 
ter myſelf, that you and your readers are impa- 
tient for my 8 ; and that the fons of 
id down ſeveral of your late papers 2 
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with diſcontent, when they found that Myſacapelus 
had delayed to continue his narrative. 

But the deſire of gratifying the expectations that 


have raiſed, is not the only motive of this relation, 


which, having once promiſed it, I think myſelf 
no longer at li to forbear. For however I may 


have wiſhed to clear myſelf from every other adhe- 


fion of trade, I hope I ſhall be always wiſe enough 
to retain my punctuality, and amidſt all my new 


arts of politeneſs, continue to deſpiſe negligence, 


and deteſt falſehood. | | 
When the death of my brother had diſmiſſed me 


from the duties of a ſhop, I conſidered myſelf as re- 


| ſtored to the rights of my birth, and entitled to the 
rank and reception which my anceſtors obtained. 
I was, however, embarraſſed with many difficulties 
at my firſt re-entrance into the world ; for my haſte 

to be a gentleman inclined me to precipitate mea- 
| fures; and every accident that forced me back to- 
_ wards my old ftation, was confidered by me as an 


obſtruction of my happineſs. 


— — 


It was with no common grief and i 


indignation, 
that I found my former companions ſtill daring to 


claim my notice, and the journeymen and appren- 


tices ſometimes pulling me by the ſleeve as I was 


walking in the ſtreet, and without any terror of 


my new ſword, which was, notwithſtanding, of 


an uncommon fize, inviting me to partake of a 


bottle at the old houſe, and entertaining me with 


hiſtories of the girls in the neighbourhood. I had 


| kce and embroidery 


neceſſary, but that I ſhould, by ſplendor of drefs, 
_ proclaim my reunion 8 3 4 higher rank. I there- 


always, in my official ſtate, been kept in awe by 
3 and imagined that to fright 
away theſe unwelcome familiarities, nothing was 


4 „ * 
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fore ſent for my taylor; ordered a ſuit with twice 
the uſual quantity of lace; and, that I might not 
let my perſecutors increaſe their confidence by the 
habit of accoſting me, ſtaid at home till it was 


made. 


This week of confinement ] paſſed in practiſing a 
forbidding frown, a ſmile of condeſcenſion, a ſlight 
falutation, and an abrupt departure; and in four 
mornings was able to turn upon my heel with ſo 
much levity and ſprightlineſs, that I made no 
doubt of diſcouraging all publick attempts upon 
my dignity. I therefore iſſued forth in my new 
coat, with a refolution of dazzling intimacy to a 
fitter diſtance ; and pleaſed myſelf with the hangs 
and reverence, which I ſhould impreſs upon all 
who had hitherto preſumed to haraſs me with 
their freedoms. But whatever was the cauſe, 1 
did not find myſelf received with any new degree 
of reſpect; thoſe whom I intended to drive from 
me, ventured to advance with their uſual phraſes 
of benevolence; and thoſe whoſe acquaintance L 
ſolicited, grew more ſupercilious and reſerved. 


I began ſoon to repent the expence, by which I 


had procured no advantage, and to ſuſpect that a 


mhining dreſs, like a weighty weapon, has no force 
in itſelf, but owes all its efficacy to him that 
wears it. 


Many were the mortifications and calamities 


 whichTI was condemned to ſuffer in my initiation to 
politeneſs. I was fo much tortured by the inceſſant 


civilities of my companions, that I never pailed 
through that region of the city but in a chair 


with the curtains drawn; and at laſt left my lodg- 
| Here I endeavoured to be thought a gentleman 


juſt 
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uſt returned from his travels, and was pleaſed to 

| wo my landlord believe, that I was in ſome danger 
from importunate creditors ; but this ſcheme was 
quickly defeated by a formal deputation ſent to of- 
fer me, though I had now retired from buſineſs, 
the freedom of my company. 

I was now detected in trade, and therefore re- 
| folved to ſtay no longer. I hired another apart- 
ment, and ged my ſervants. Here I lived 
very happily for three months, and, with ſecret 
ſatisfaction, often overheard the family celebrating 
the greatneſs and felicity of the eſquire; though 
the converſation ſeldom ended without ſome com- 
plaint of my covetouſneſs, or fome remark upon 
my language, or my gait. I now began to venture 
into the publick walks, and to know the faces of 
nobles and beauties 3; but could not obſerve, with- 
out wonder, as I paſſed by them, how frequently 
they were talking of a taylor. I longed, how- 
ever, to be admitted to converſation, and was 
ſomewhat weary of walking in crowds without a 
companion, yet continued to come and go with 
the reſt, till a lady whom I endeavoured to protect 
in a crowded paſſage, as ſhe was about to ſtep into 
her chariot, thanked me for my civility, and told 
me, that, as ſhe had often diſtinguiſhed me for 
my modeſt and reſpectful behaviour, whenever 1 
{et up for myſelf, I might expect to fee her among 
my firſt cuſtomers. %%% ij cds + 

Here was an end of all my ambulatory projects. 
I indeed ſometimes entered the walks again, but 
was always blaſted by this deſtructive lady, whoſe 
miſchievous — Ao recommended me to her 
acquaintance. Being therefore forced to practiſe 
my ad{cititious character upon another ſtage, I be- 


too 


I therefore, after a ſhort 
friends at the pre. eee 

L civility and openneſs with which I 
found myſelf treated. I was indeed obliged to play; 


| pleaſed with 
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took myſelf to a coffee-houſe frequented by wits, 
among whom J learned in a ſhort time the cant of 
criticiſm, and talked ſo loudly and volubly of na- 
ture, and manners, and ſentiment, diction, 
and ſimilies, and contraſts, and action, and pro- 


nunciation, that I was often deſired to lead the 


biſs and clap, and was feared and hated by the 
players and the poets. 
Þifled, which I did not underſtand, and many a 
groan have I uttered, when the ladies were weep- 
ing in the boxes. At laſt a mali author, 


15 whoſe performance I had perſecuted through the 
nine nights, wrote an epigram upon Tape the 


eritick, which drove me from the pit for ever. 


My deſire to be a fine 2 ſtill — — 
ſpenſe, choſe a new ſet 


but being naturally timorous and vigilant, was never 


ſurpriſed into large ſums. What might have been 
the conſequence of long familiarity with theſe plun- 
derers, I had not an opportunity of knowing; for 
one night the conſtables entered and ſeized us, and 
was once more compelled to fink into my former 
condition, by ſending for my old maſter to atteſt 
"oF ww dren ohet ave que 
n I was deliberating to what new qualifica- 
tions I ſhould aſpire, I was 2 the 
„ by an account of my father's death. 
| Here I had hopes of being able to diſtinguiſh my- 
elt, and to ſupport the honour of my family. 1 
| therefore bought guns and horſes, and, contrary to : 
tze expectation of the tenants, increaſed the falary | 
of the huntſman. But when I entered the field, it 


Many a ſentence have I 


—— —ä——— — r * * ** 
: . 
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was ſoon diſcovered, that I was not deſtined to the 
glories of the chaſe. I was afraid of thorns in tbe 
thicket, and of dirt in the marſh ; I ſhivered on the 
brink of a river while the ſportſmen croſſed it, and 
trembled at the fight of a five-bar gate. When the 
ſport and danger were over, I was ſtill equally diſ- 
concerted ; for I was effeminate, though not deli- 
cate, and could only join a feebly whiſpering voice 
in the clamours of their tri TOs 
A fall, by which my ribs were broken, ſoon re- 
called me to domeſtic pleaſures, and I exerted all 
my art to obtain the favour of the neighbouring 
ladies; but wherever I came, there was alwa 
ſome unlucky converſation upon ribbands, fillets, _ 
pins, or thread, which drove all my ſtock of com- 
pliments out of my memory, and overwhelmed me 
with ſhame and dejection. 7 
Thus I paſſed the ten firſt years after the death 
of my brother, in which I have learned at laſt to 
| repreſs that ambition which I could never gratify; 
and, inſtead of waſting more of my time in vain 
_ endeavours after accompliſhments which, if not 
E . K no endeavours can obtain, I ſhall 
confine my care to thoſe higher excellencies which 
are in every man's power; and though I cannot 
enchant — by elegance and = hope to 
| keure eſteem by honeſty and truth 


1 am, &c. 


 MisocCarpeLUs. 
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Nums. 124. SATURDAY, May 25, 1751. 
- Tacitum ſylvas inter reptare ſalubres, 5 | 
Curantem quicquid dignum ſapiente bonoque «>. Hon. 


To range in ſilence through each healthful wood, 
And muſe what's worthy of the wiſe and good. 


ELenlNSTON. 


* ſeaſon of the year is now come in which 
the theatres are ſhut, and the card tables for- 
ſaken; the regions of luxury are for a while un- 
peopled, and pleaſure leads out her votaries to 
groves and gardens, to ſtill ſcenes and erratick gra- 
tifications. Thoſe who have paſſed many months 
in a continual tumult of diverſion ; who have never 
opened their eyes in the morning, but upon ſome 
new appointment; nor flept at night without a 
dream of dances, muſick, and good hands, or of 
ſoft ſighs and humble ſupplications; muſt now 
trreetire to diſtant provinces, where the ſirens of flat- 
tery are ſcarcely to be heard, where beauty ſparkles 
without praiſe or envy, and wit is repeated only 
. o 5 > 
As I think it one of the moſt important duties 
of ſocial benevolence to give warning of the ap- 
proach of calamity, when by timely prevention it 
may be turned aſide, or by preparatory meaſures 
de more eafily endured, I cannot feel the increaſ- 
ing warmth, or obſerve the lengthening days, 
without conſidering the condition of my fair 
readers, who are now preparing to leave all that 
has ſo long filled up their hours, all from which 
they have been accuſtomed to hope for delight; 
and who, till faſhion proclaims the liberty of re- 
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turning to the ſeats of mirth and elegance, muſt 
endure the rugged *ſquire, the ſober houſewife, 
the loud huntſman, or the formal parfon, the roar 
of obſtreperous jollity, or the dullneſs of prudential 
inſtruction ; without any retreat, but to the gloom 
of ſolitude, where they will yet find greater incon- 
veniencies, and muſt learn, however unwillingly, 
to endure themſelves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be 
ſaid to roll on with a ſtrong and rapid current; 
they float along from pleaſure to pleaſure, without 
the trouble of regulating their own motions, and 
purſue the courſe of the ſtream in all the felicity 
olf inattention; content that they find themfelves 

in progreſſion, and careleſs whither they are going. 
But the months of ſummer are a kind of fleeping 
ſtagnation without wind or tide, where they are 
left to force themſelves forward by their on la- 
bour, and to direct their paſſage by their own ſkill ; 
and where, if they have not ſome internal prin- 
ciple of activity, they muſt be ſtranded upon ſhal- 
lows, or lie torpid in a perpetual calm. 
There are, indeed, ſome to whom this univerſal. 
diſſolution of gay ſocieties affords a welcome op- 
portunity of quitting, without ditgrace, the poſt 
which they have found themfelves unable to 
maintain; and of ſeeming to retreat only at the 
call of nature, from aſſemblies where, after a ſhort 
triumph of unconteſted ſuperiority, they are over- 
powered by ſome new intruder of ſofter elegance 
or ſprighther vivacity. By theſe, hopeleſs of vic- 

| tory and yet aſhamed to confeſs a conqueſt, the 
ſummer is regarded as a releaſe from the fatiguing 
ſervice of celebrity, a diſmiſſion to more certain 
Joys and a ſafer empire. 'They now ſolace _ 
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ſelves with the influence which they ſhall obtain, 
where they have no rival to fear; and with the 
luſtre which they ſhall effuſe, when nothing can be 
ſeen of brighter ſplendour. They imagine, while 
they are preparing for their journey, the admiration 
with which the ruſticks will crowd about them; 
plan the laws of a new aſſembly; or contrive to 
delude provincial ignorance with a fictitious mode. 
A thouſand pleaſing expectations ſwarm in the 
fancy; and all the approaching weeks are filled 
with diſtinctions, honours, and authority. 
But others, who have lately entered the world, 
or have yet had no proofs of its inconſtancy and 
deſertion, are cut off, by this cruel interruption, 
from the enjoyment of their prerogatives, and 
doomed to loſe four months in inactive obſcurity. 
Many complaints do vexation and deſire extort 
from thoſe exiled tyrants of the town, againſt the 
inexorable ſun, who purſues his courſe without an 
regard to love or beauty; and viſits either tropick 
at the ſtated time, whether ſhunned or courted, 
deprecated or implored.  _ 2 
To them who leave the places of publick reſort 
in the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw 
from admiration, courtſhip, ſubmiſhon, and ap- 
plauſe, a rural triumph can give nothing equiva- 
_ lent. The praiſe of ignorance, and the ſubjection 
of weakneſs, are little regarded by beauties who 
have been accuſtomed to more important con- 
_ queſts, and more valuable panegyricks. Nor 
indeed ſhould the powers which have made havock 


in the theatres, or borne down rivalry in courts, ' 


be degraded to a mean attack upon the untravelled 
"6 _ or ignoble conteſt with the ruddy milk- 


How 


them. I cannot but ſuſpect that this month, bright 
with ſunſhine, and fragrant with perfumes 
month, which covers the meadow with verdure, 
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How then muſt four long months be worn away ? 
Four months, in which there will be no routs, no 
ſhews, no ridottos; in which viſits muſt be re- 
gulated by the weather, and afiemblics will depend 
upon the moon]! The Platoniſts imagine, that 
the future puniſhment of thoſe who have in this life 
debaſed their reaſon by ſubjection to their ſenſes, 
and have preferred the groſs gratihcations of lewd- 
neſs and luxury to the pure and ſublime felicity of 
virtue and contemplation, will ariſe from the pre- 
dominance and folicitations of the ſame appetites, in 
a ſtate which can furniſh no means of ap 


this 


and decks the gardens with all the mixtures of co- 
lorifick radiance ; this month, from which the man 
of fancy expects new infuſions of tmagery, and the 
——_ new ſcenes of obſervation ; this m 

will chain down multitudes to the Platonick penance 
of deſire without enjoyment, and hurry them from 


the higheſt ſatisfactions, which they have yet learned 


to conceive, into a ſtate of hopeleſs wiſhes and 

pong recollection, where the eye of vanity will 

ook round for admiration to no purpoſe, and the 

hand of avarice ſhuffle cards in a bower with incf- 

fectual dexterity. „„ 5 
From the tediouſneſs of this melancholy ſuſpen- 

ſion of life, I would willingly preſerve thoſe who 


are expoſed to it only by inexperience; who 


want not inclination to wiſdom or virtue, though 


they have been diflipated by negligence, or miſled 
by example; and who would gladly find the way 
to rational happineſs, though it ſhould be neceflary 
to ſtruggle with habit, and abandon faſhion. To 


tee 
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| theſe many arts of ſpending time might be recom- 
mended, which would neither fadden the preſent 
hour with wearineſs, nor the future with repent- 
. | 
It would ſeem impoſlible to a folitary ſpeculatiſt, 
that a human being can want employment. To be 
born in ignorance with a capacity of knowledge, 
and to be placed in the midſt of a world filled with 
variety, perpetually preſſing upon the ſenſes and 
irritating curioſity, is ſurely a fufficient ſecurity 

inſt the languiſhment of inattention. Novelty | 
is indeed neceſſary to preſerve eagerneſs and ala- - 
crity; but art and nature have ſtores inexhauſtible 
by human intellects; and every moment produces 
ſomething new to him, who has quickened his fa- 
culties by diligent obſervation. ; 

Some ſtudies, for which the country and the 
ſummer atford peculiar opportunities, I thall per- 
haps endeavour to recommend in a future eflay ; 
but if there be any apprehenſion not apt to admit 
unaccuſtomed ideas, or any attention ſo ſtubborn 
and inflexible, as not eaſily to comply with new 

directions, even theſe obſtructions cannot exclude 
the pleaſure of application; for there is a higher 
and nobler employment, to which all faculties are 


adapted by him who gave them. The duties of | 


religion, ſincerely and regularly performed, will 
always be ſufficient to exalt the meaneſt, and to 
exerciſe the higheſt underſtanding. That mind 
will never be vacant, which is frequently recalled 
by ſtated duties to meditations on eternal intereſts: 
nor can any hour be long, which is ſpent in ob- 
ng ſome new qualification for celeſtial hap- 
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Nuns. 126. T VESDAY, May 28, 1751. 


Deſeriptas ſerware wices, operumgue colover, | | 
Cur ego, ft negueo ignoroque, poeta ſalutor ? + Hor, 
But if, through weakneſs, or my want of art, 1 
I can't to ev'ry different ſtyle impart | 

The proper ſtrokes and colours it may claim, 

Why am I honour'd with a poet's name? Fa Ax cis. 


T is one of the maxims of the civil law, that 
definitions are hazardous. Things modified by 
human underſtandings, ſubject to varieties of com- 
plication, and changeable as experience advances 
knowledge, or accident influences caprice, are 
ſcarcely to be included in any ſtanding form of ex- 
preſſion, becauſe they are always ſuffering ſome al- 
teration of their ſtate. Definition is, indeed, not 
the province of man; every thing is ſet above or 
below our faculties. The works and operations of 
nature are too great in their extent, or too much 
diffuſed in their relations, and the performances of 
art too inconſtant and uncertain, to be reduced to 
any determinate idea. It is impoſſible to impreſs 
upon our minds an adequate and juſt repreſenta- 
tion of an object ſo great that we can never take it 
into our view, or ſo mutable that it is always chang- 
ing under our eye, and has already loſt its form 
whule we are labouring to conceive it. 
Definitions have been no leſs difficult or uncer- 
_ tain in criticiſms than in law. Imagination, a 
licentious and vagrant faculty, unſuſceptible of 
limitations, and impatient of reſtraint, has always 
endeavoured to baffle the logician, to perplex the 
confines of diſtinction, and burſt the incloſures of 
_ regularity. There is therefore ſcarcely any ons 
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of writing, of which we can tell what is its eſſence, 

and what are its conſtituents; every new genius pro- 
_ duces ſome innovation, which, when invented and 
approved, ſubverts the rules which the practice of 
foregoing authors had eſtabliſhed. LE, 


_omedy has been particularly unpropitious to 


definers; for though perhaps they might properly 

have contented themſelves, din Gra. it to be 
ſuch a dramatick of human life, as may 
excite mirth, they have embarraſſed their definition 
with the means by which the comic writers attain 
their end, without conſidering that the various 
methods of exhilarating their audience, not being 
limited by nature, cannot be compriſed in precept. 
Thus, ſome make comedy a repreſentation of 
mean, and others of bad men; ſome think that its 


e. wſſence conſiſts in the unimportance, others in the 


flictitiouſneſs of the tranſaction. But any man's 
reflections will inform him, that every dramatick 
compoſition which raiſes mirth is comick; and 
that, to raiſe mirth, it is by no means univer- 
ſally neceſſary, that the perſonages ſhould be either 
mean or corrupt, nor always requiſite, that the 
action ſhould be trivial, nor ever, that it ſhould be 
If che two kinds of dramatick poetry had been 
defined only by their effects upon the mind, ſome 
abſurdities might have been prevented, with which 
the compoſitions of our greateſt poets are dif- 
graced, who, for want of ſome ſettled ideas and 
accurate diſtinctions, have unhappily confounded 
tragick with comick ſentiments. They ſeem to 
have thought, that as the meanneſs of perſonages 
conſtituted comedy, their greatneſs was ſufficient 


to form a tragedy; and that nothing was _ 
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ſary but that they ſhould crowd the ſcene with 
monarchs, and generals, and guards; and make 
them talk, at certain intervals, of the downfal of 
kingdoms, and the rout of armies. They have 
not conſidered, that thoughts or incidents, in them- 
felves ridiculous, grow ftill more groteſque by the 
ſolemnity of ſuch characters ; hat reaſon and 
nature are uniform and inflexible; and that what 
is deſpicable and abſurd, will not, by any affocia- 
tion with ſplendid titles, become rational or great; 
that the moſt important affairs, by an intermixture 
of an unſeaſonable levity, may be made contempt- 
ible; and that the robes of royalty can give no 
dignity to nonſenſe or to folly. 

& Comedy, fays Horace, ſometimes raiſes her 
« voice; and tragedy may likewiſe on proper 
occaſions abate her dignity; but as the comick. 
perſonages can only depart from their familiarity 
of ſtyle, when the more violent paſſions are put in 
motion, the heroes and queens of tragedy ſhould 
never deſcend to trifle, but in the hours of eaſe, 
and intermiſſions of danger. Yet in the tragedy 
of Don Sebaſtian, when the king of Portugal is in 
the hands of his enemy, and having juſt drawn the 
lot, by which he is condemned to die, breaks out 
into a wild boaſt that his duſt ſhall take poſſeſſion of 
Aſrict, the dialogue proceeds thus between the cap- 
tive and his conqueror : nd, — 


Muley Moluch. What ſhall I do to conquer thee? 
Sieb. Impoſſible; „„ 
Souls know no conquerors. . 
AZ. Mal. I'll ſhew thee for a monſter thro' my 
Seb. No, thou canſt only ſhew me for a man: 
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AH) r is ſtor'd with monſters; man's a a prodigy 

Thy ſubjects have not ſeen. 

M. Mail. Thou talk'ſt as if 

== Still at the head of battle. 

= Seb. Thou miſtak'ſt, 

| For there I would not talk. 

Bienducar, the Miniſter. "WK he would ſleep. 


This converſation, with the fly remark of the 
miniſter, can only be found not to be comick, be- 
cauſe it wants the probability neceſſary to repre- 

ſentations of common life, and degenerates too much 
towards buffoonery and farce. 

The fame play affords a ſmart return of the ge- 
neral to the emperor, who, enforcing his orders for 
the death of Sebaſtian, vents his Impaticnce in this 
| abrupt ma 


No more replies, 
But fin thou do'ſt it: Or—— 
To which Dorax anſwers, 
| Choak in that threat: I can ſay Or as loud. 


— — — — —— 
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_” thouſand inſtances of ſuch impropriety might 

be produced, were not one ſcene in Aureng-Tebe : 
ſufficient to exemplify it. Indamora, a captive 

queen, having Aureng-Zebe for her lover, employs 

| Arimant, to whoſe charge ſhe had been intruſted, 
and whom ſhe had made Ein. of her — to 

carry a meſſage to his rival. 


— — oy <q 


ARrIMANT, with a letter in 15 hand: INDAMORA, | 
Arim. And I the meſſenger to him from vou? 

Your empire you to tyranny purſue: — 4 

You lay commands, both cruel and unjuſt, _ 

| To ſerve my run, and my — .: | 

Lud. You EE, 
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Ind. You firſt betray'd your truſt in loving me: 
And ſhould not I my own advantage ſce ? 
Serving my love, you may my friendſhip gain: 
You know the reſt of your pretences vain. 
You muſt, my Ari mant, you muſt be kind: 
Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 
Arim. I'll to the king, and trait my truſt reſign. 
Ind. His truſt you may, but you ſhall never mine. 
| Heav'n made you love me for no — end, 
But to become my confidant and friend: 
As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight, 
And therefore make you judge how ill I write: 
| Read it, and tell me freely then your mind, 
If 'tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 
Arim. 1 aſe not heav' n my freedom to reſtore, 
[ Reading. 
But only far your ſc ahe——Tl read no more. 
And yet I muſt 
Leſs for my own, than far your ſorrow ſat—{Rrading: 
Another line, like this, would make me mad— 
Heav'n! ſhe goes on—yet morce—and yet more 
kind! 2 
Each ſontence is a dagger to my whe 0 
See me this night— LY [Reading. ; 
Thank fortune, who did hk a friend provide; 
Ter faithful Arimant hall be your guide. 
Not only to be made an inftrument, 
But pre-engag'd without my own conſent! 
Ind. Unknown t engage you, ſtill augments my 
ſcore, 
And gives you ſcope of meriting the more. 
Arim. The beſt of men | 
Some int'reſt in their actions mic confels; ; 
None merit, but in hope they may poſſeſs- 
The fatal paper rather let me tear, 


Than, like Belle) * my own ſentence bear. 
g Vol. III. | G tre. 


reading. | 
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ad. You may; but twill not be your beſt ad- 


vice; 
*T will only give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you muſt obey me, ſoon or late: 
Why ſhould you vainly ſtruggle with your fate? 
Tm I thank thee, heav'n ! thou haſt been} 
wond'rous kind! 
Why am I thus to ſlavery deſign'd, 
And yet am cheated with a freeborn mind ! 
Or make thy orders with my reaſon ſuit, 

Or let me live by ſenſe, a glorious brute—— 
N TH : [ She frowns. 
You frown, and I obey with ſpeed, before 

That dreadful ſentence comes, See me no more. 


In this ſcene, every circumſtance concurs to 
turn tragedy to farce. The wild abſurdity of the 
expedient; the contemptible ſubjection of the 
lover; the folly of obliging him to read the letter, 
only becauſe it ought to have been concealed from 
him; the frequent interruptions of amorous im- 
_ patience; the faint expoſtulations of a vol 
Alave; the imperious haughtineſs of a tyrant with- 
| out power; the deep reflection of the yielding 
rebel upon fate and freewill; and his wiſe wiſh to 
loſe his reaſon as ſoon as he finds himſelf about to 
| do what he cannot perſuade his reaſon to approve, 
||| are ſurely ſufficient to awaken the moſt torpid riſt- 
—_— . ; 
There is ſcarce a tragedy of the laſt century. 
which has not debaſed its molt important incidents, 
and polluted its moſt ſerious interlocutions with | 
buffoonery and meanneſs; but though perhaps it 
cannot be pretended that the preſent age has added | 
much to the force and efficacy of the drama, it 
has at leaſt been able to eſcape many faults, _ 
N as either 
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either ignorance had overlooked, or indulgence had 
licenſed. The later tragedies indeed have faults of 
another kind, perhaps more deſtructive to delight, 
though leſs open to cenſure. hat perpetual tumor 
of phraſe with which every thought is now exprefl: d 
by every perſonage, the paucity of adventures which 
regularity admits, and the unvaried equality of flow- 

ing dialogue, have taken away from our preſent 
writers almoſt all that dominion over the paſſions 


which was the boaſt of their predeceſſors. Vet 


they may at leaſt claim this commendation, that 
they avoid groſs faults, and that if they cannot 
often move terror or pity, they are always care- 
ful not to provoke laughter. . 


Cn. A 
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Vibe eff aliud magnum quam multa minuta. VI Tr. Aucr. 
Sands form the mountain, moments make the years YouxGs. 


A MONG other topicks of converfation which 
11 your papers ſupply, 1 was lately engaged in a 
diſcuſſion of the character given by Tranguilla of her 
lover Venuſtulus, whom, notwithitanding the ſeverity 
of his miſtreſs, the greater number ſeemed inclined 
to acquit of unmanly or culpable timidity. 

One of the company remarked, that prudence 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from fear; and that if 

Penuſtulus was afraid of nocturnal adventures, no 
man who conſidered how much every avenue of 
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the town was infeſted with robbers could think him 
blameable; for why ſhould life be hazarded without 


proſpect of honour or advantage? Another was of 


opinion that a brave man might be afraid of croſſ- 
ing the river in the calmeit weather; and declared, 
that, for his part, while there were coaches and a 
bridge, he would never be ſeen tottering in a wooden 
caſe, out of which he might be thrown by any 
irregular agitation, or which might be overſet by 
accident, or negligence, or by the force of a ſudden 
ouſt, or the ruſh of a larger veſſel. It was his 
cuſtom, he faid, to keep the ſecurity of day-light, 
and dry ground; for it was a maxim with him, 
that no wiſe man ever periſhed by water, or was 
loft in the dark. 

The next was humbly of opinion, that if Tran- 
quilla had ſeen, like him, the cattle run roarin 
about the meadows in the hot months, ſhe would 
not have thought meanly of her lover for not ventur- 
ing his ſafety among them. His neighbour then 


told us, that for his part he was not aſhamed to 


confeſo, that he could not ſee a rat, though it was 
dead, without palpitation ; that he had been driven 


ſix times out of his lodgings either by rats or mice; 
and that he always had a bed in the cloſet for his 
 fcrvant, whom he called up whenever the enemy 


was in motion. Another wondered that any man 


ſhould think himſelf diſgraced bya precipitate retreat 


from a dog; for there was always a poſſibility that 


- 1 5 v o&? 


a dog might be mad; and that ſurely, though there 8 


was no danger but of being bit by a fierce animal, 
there was more wiſdom in flight than conteſt. By all 
theſe declarations another was encouraged to con- 


fele, that if he had been admitted to the honour of 
paying his addreſles to Tranguilla, he ſhould have 
oC Een bed 
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been likely to incur the ſame cenſure; for among 
all the animals upon which nature has impreſſed de- 
formity and horror, there was none whom he durſt 
not encounter rather than a beetle. 185 
Thus, Sir, though cowardice is univerſdly de- 
fined too cloſe and anxious an attention to perſonal 
ſafety, there will be found ſcarcely any fear, how- 
ever exceſſive in its degree, or unreaſonable in its 
object, which will be allowed to characterize a 
coward. Fear is a paſhon which every man feels 


ſo frequently predominant in his own breaſt, that 


he is unwilling to hear it cenſured with great aſp2- 
rity; and, perhaps, if we conf.fs the truth, the 
fame reſtraint which would hinder a man from 


_ declaiming againſt the frauds of any employment 


among thoſe who profeſs it, ſhould with-hold him 
from treating fear with contempt among human 
begs. „ : 

Yet fince fortitude is one of thoſe virtues which 


the condition of our nature makes hourly neceſſary, 


I think you cannot better direct your admonitions 


than againſt ſuperfluous and panick terrors. Fear 
is implanted in us as a preſervative from evil; but 


its duty, like that of other paſſions, is not to over- 


bear reafon, but to affiſt it; nor ſhould it be ſuf- 
fered to tyrannize in the imagination, to raiſe phan- 
| toms of horror, or beſet life with ſupernumerary 
diſtreſſes. „„ e 


To be always afraid of loſing life is, indeed, 
ſcarcely to enjoy a life that can deſerve the care of 
preſervation. 1 once indulges idle fears will 
never be at reſt. Our preſent ſtate admits wax of 


a kind of negative ſecurity; we muſt conclude 


ourſelves ſafe when we ſee no danger, or none in- 


adequate to our powers of oppoſition. Death in- 


= deed © 


— — ́— — 


A man who t 
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deed continually hoyers about us, but hovers com- 
- monly unſeen, unleſs we ſharpen our fight by uſe- 


leſs curioſity. 


There is always a point at which caution, how- 
ever ſolicitous, muſt limit its preſervatives, becauſe 


one terror often counteracts another. I once knew 
one of the ſpeculatiſt; of cowardice, whoſe reigning 
diſturbance was the dread of houſe-breakers. His 


enquiries were for nine years employed upon the 


beſt method of barring a window, or a door; and 
many an hour has he ſpent in eſtabliſhing the pre- 


ference of a bolt to a lock. He had at laſt, by the 

daily ſuperaddition of new expedients, contrived a 
| door whichcould never be forced; for one bar was 

ſecured by another with ſuch intricacy of ſubordi- 


nation, that he was himſelf not always able to diſ- 


engage the:n in the proper method. He was happy 
in this fortification, till being aſked how he would 
_ eſcape if he was threatened by fire, he diſcovered, 


that with all his care and expence, he had only been 


aſſiſting his own deſtruction. He then immediately 
pe 


his bolts, and now leaves at night his outer 


door half- locked, that he may not by his own folly 
( —_ : 
I bere is one ſpecies of terror which thoſe who 
are unwilling to ſuffer the reproach of cowardice 
| have wiſely dignified with the name of antipathy. 
aks with intrepidity of the monſters 
of the wilderneſs while they are out of ſight, will 
readily confeſs his antipathy to a mole, a weaſel, or 
a frog. He has indeed no dread of harm from an 
inſect or a worm, but his antipathy turns him pale 
whenever they approach him. He believes that a 
boat will tranſport him with as much ſafety as his 
neighbours, but he cannot conquer his W . 
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the water. Thus he goes on without any re- 
proach from his own reflections, and every day 
multiplies antipathzes, till he becomes contempt- 
| jble to others, and burdenſome to himfelf. 

It is indeed certain, that impreſſions of dread 
may ſometimes be unluckily made by objects not 
in themſelves juſtly formidable; but when fear is 
diſcovered to ke groundleſs, it is to be eradicated 
like other falſe opinions, and antipathies are gene- 
rally ſuperable by a ſingle effort. He that has been 
taught to ſhudder at a mouſe, if he can perſuade 
himſelf to riſque one encounter, will find his own 
ſuperiority, and exchange his terrors tor the pride 
of conqueſt, 9 | | 
1 am, SIR, &. 

5 F 
1 3 
As you profeſs to extend your regard to the 


minuteneſs of decency, as well as to the dig= 


nity of ſcience, I cannot forbear to lay before you 
a mode of perſecution by which I have been exiled _ 
to taverns and coffee-houſes, and deterred from 
entering the doors of my friends. OE. 
Among the ladies who pleaſe themſelves with 
ſplendid furniture, or elegant entertainment, it is 
a practice very common, to atk every gueſt how 
he likes the carved work of the cornice, or the 
figures of the tapeſtry; the china at the table, or 


the plate on the ſide-board; and on all occations 


to enquire his opinion of their judgment and their 
choice. Melania has laid her new watch in the 
window nineteen times, that ſhe may deſire me 
to look upon it. Califfa has an art of dropping 


— — 
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her ſnuff-box by drawing out her handkerchief, 

that when [I pick it up I may admire it; and Ful- 

gentia has conducted me, by miſtake, into the 
t 


wrong room, at every viſit I have paid ſince her 
picture was put into a new frame. 

I hope, Mr. RAMsLRR, you will inform them, 
that no man ſhould be denied the privilege of 
filence, or tortured to falſe declarations ; and that 
though ladies may juſtly claim to be exempt from 


_ rudeneſs, they have no right to force unwilling 


civilities. To pleafe is a laudable and elegant 


ambition, and is properly rewarded with honeſt _ 
praiſe; but to ſeize applaufe by violence, and call 


out for commendation, without knowing, or 
caring to know, whether it be given from con- 


viction, is a ſpecies of tyranny by which modeſty 


is oppreſſed and fincerity corrupted. The tribute 
of admiration, thus exacted by impudence and 
importunity, differs from the reſpect paid to ſilent 

merit, as the plunder of a pirate from the mer= 
chantꝰ's profit. „%%% 
5 MrsocoLax. 
-Þ-1-R; 


Nen great predeceſſor, the Spectator, en- 


deavoured to diffuſe among his female readers 


+ defire of knowledge; nor can I charge youu, 
though you do not ſeem equally attentive to the 
Tadies, with endeavouring to diſcourage them from 


any laudable purſuit. But however either he or 
you may excite our curioſity, you have not yet 


informed us how it may be gratified. The world 
ſeems to have formed an univerſal conſpiracy againlt 


our underſtandings; our queſtions are ſuppoſed 


not 
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not to expect anſwers, our arguments are confuted 
with a jeſt, and we are treated like beings who 
tranſgreſs the limits of our nature whenever we 
aſpire to ſeriouſneſs or improvement. 

I enquired yeſterday of a gentleman eminent for 
aſtronomical ſkill, what made the day long in fum- 
mer, and ſhort in winter ; and was told that nature 
protracted the days in ſummer, leſt ladies ſhould 
want time to walk in the Park ; and the nights in 
winter, left they ſhould not have hours ſufficient 
to ſpend at the card-table. ” 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard ſuch in- 
formation with juſt contempt, and I deſire you to 
diſcover to this great maſter of ridicule, that I was 


far from wanting any intelligence which he could 


have given me. I aſked the queſtion with no 
other intention than to ſet him free from the ne- 


— of ſilence, and gave him an opportunity of 


mingling on equal terms with a polite aſſembly, 
from which, however uneaſy, he could not then 
eſcape, by a kind introduction of the only ſubject 


on which I believed him able to ſpeak with pro- 


_ priety. 


I am, de. 


GENEROSA. 


i 
| 
| 
! 
{ 
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Nous. 127. Tuxspav, June 4, 1751. 


iti melius quam deſinis: ultima primis 


Ce | 
| — : diſſimiles hic vir, et alle puer. O VID. 


Succeeding years thy early fame deſtroy; 
Thou, who began'ſt a man, wilt end a boy. 


20 ITIAN, a name eminent among the re- 
ſtorers of polite literature, when he publiſhed 


a collection of epigrams, prefixed to many of them 
the year of his age at which they were compoſed. 


He might deſign by this information, either to 


| boaſt the early maturity of his genius, or to con- 


ciliate indulgence to the puerility of his perform- 
ances. But whatever was his intent, it is re- 


marked by Scaliger, that he very little promoted 
his own reputation, becauſe he fell below the pro- 


miſe which his firſt productions had given, and in 
the latter part of his life ſeldom equalled the ſallies 


of his youth. 


It is not uncommon for thoſe wha at their firſt 


entrance into the world were diftinguiſhed for at- 
tainments or abilities, to diſappoint the hopes 
which they had raiſed, and to end in neglect and 
obſcurity that life which they began in celebrity 
and honour. To the long catalogue of the incon- 
veniencies of old age, which moral and ſatirical | 
Writers have ſo copiouſly diſplayed, may be often 
added the loſs of fame. „„ 
The advance of the human mind towards any 
object of laudable purſuit, may be compared to 


the progreſs of a body driven by a blow. It moves 


for a time with great velocity and vigour, but the 
force of the firſt impulſe is perpetually decreaſing, 
Aud though it thould encounter no obſtacle yy 
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of quelling it by a ſudden ftop, the reſiſtance of 
the medium through which it paſſes, and the 
latent inequalities of the ſmootheſt ſurface, will in 
a ſhort time by continued retardation wholly over- 

wer it. Some hindrances will be found in every 
road of lite, but he that fixes his eyes upon any 
thing at a diſtance, neceſſarily loſes ſight of all that 
fills up the intermediate ſpace, and therefore ſets 
forward with alacrity and confidence, nor ſuſpects 
a thouſand obſtacles by which he afterwards finds 
his paſſage embarraſſed and obſtructed. Some are 
indeed ſtopt at once in their career by a ſudden 
ſhock of calamity, or diverted to a different direc- 


tion by the croſs impulſe of ſome violent paſñion; 


but far the greater part languiſh by flow degrees, 
deviate at firſt into flight obliquities, and them- 
felves ſcarcely perceive at what time their ardour 


_ ginal deſign. „ ci 

Wearineſs and negligence are perpetually pre- 
vailing by filent encroachments, aſſiſted by diffe- 
rent cauſes, and not obſerved till they cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, be oppoſed. Labour neceſſarily 


requires pauſes of eaſe and relaxation, and the de- 


liciouſneſs of eaſe commonly makes us unwilling 
to return to labour. We, perhaps, prevail upon 
ourſelves to renew our attempts, but eagerly liſten 


to every argument for frequent interpoſitions of 


amuſement; for when indolence has once entered 


upon the mind, it can ſcarcely be diſpoſſeſſed 


but by ſuch efforts as very few are willing to exert. 


It is the fate of induſtry to be equally endai.- 


gered by miſcarriage and ſucceſs, by confidence 


and deſpondency. He that engages in a great un- 
dertaking with a falſe opinion of its facility, or too 


G6 


forſook them, or when they loſt fight of their ori- 


that in the mingled numbers of mankind, many 
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high conceptions of his own ſtrength, is eaſily diſ- 
couraged by the firſt hindrance of his advances, 
becauſe he had promiſed himſelf an equal and per- 
petual progreſſion without impediment or diſturb- 


ance; when unexpected interruptions break in 
upon him, he is in the ſtate of a man ſurpriſed by 


a tempeſt, where he purpoſed only to baſk in the 
calm, or ſport in the ſhallows. 
It is not only common to find the difficulty of an 


enterprize greater, but the profit leſs, than hope 
had M 


it. Youth enters the world with 
very happy prejudices in her own favour. She 
imagines herſcif not only certain of accompliſh- 
ing every adventure, but of obtaining thoſe re- 


_ wards which the accompliſhment may deſerve. 
She is not eaſily perſuaded to believe that the force 
of merit can be reſiſted by obitinacy and avaric:y, 
or its luſtre darkened by envy and malignity. She 
had not yet learned that the moſt evident claims to 
praiſe or preferment may be rejected by malice 


againſt conviction, or by indolence without exa- 
mination; that they may be fometunes defeated 
by artifices, and ſometimes overhorn by clamour; 


need no other provocation to enmity than that 
they find themſelves excelled; that others have 
ceaſed their curiolity, and conſider every man who 


fills the mouth of report with a new naine, as an 
intruder upon their retreat, and diſturber of their 
repoſe; that ſome are engaged in complications of 


intereſt which they imagine endangered by every 
innovation; that many yield themſelves up impli- 


cCitly to every report which hatred diſſeminates or 
_ folly ſcatters; and that whoever aſpires to the 


notice of the publick, has in almoſt every man an 


enemy 
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enemy and a rival; and muſt ſtruggle with the 


oppoſition of the 1 and elude the ſtratagems 


of the timorous, muſt quicken the frigid and 
ſoften the obdurate, muſt reclaim perverſeneſs and 
inform ſtupidity. _ 

It is no wonder that when the proſpect of reward 
has vaniſhed, the zeal of enterprize ſhould ceaſe; 
for who would perſevere to cultivate the foil which 
he has, after long labour, diſcovered to be bar- 
ren? He who hath pleaſed himſelf with anticipated 
praiſes, and expected that he ſhould meet in every 
place with patronage or friendſhip, will ſoon remit 


his vigour, when he finds that from thoſe who de- 


fire to be conſidered as his admirers nothing can be 


| hoped but cold civility, and that many refuſe to 


own his excellence, leſt they ſhould be too juſtly 
expected to reward it. = 
A man, thus cut off from the proſpect of that 
port to which his addreſs and fortitude had been 
employed to ſteer him, often abandons himſelf to 
chance and to the wind, and glides careleſs and idle 


don the current of life, without refolution to 


make another effort, till he is ſwallowed up by the 

%, ß 
Others are betrayed to the ſame deſertion of 

themſelves by a contrary fallacy. It was ſaid of 


Hannibal that he wanted nothing to the completion 


of his martial virtues, but that when he had gained 
a victory he ſhould know how to uſe it. The folly. 


of defiſting too ſoon from ſucceſsful labours, and 


the haſte of enjoying advantages before they are 


| ſecured, is often fatal to men of impetuous defire, 


to men whoſe confcivuſnels of uncommon powers 


fills them with preſumption, and who having born 
oppoſition down before them, and left emulation 


__ panting. 
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| panting behind, are early perſuaded to imagine that 
they have reached the heights of perfection, and 
that now, being no longer in danger from compe- 
titors, they _ paſs the reſt of their days in the 


enjoyment of their acquiſitions, in contemplation 
of their own ſuperiority, and in attention to their 
own praiſes, and look unconcerned from their emi- 


nence upon the toils and contentions of meaner 


beings. | Os 

It is not ſufficiently conſidered in the hour of 
exultation, that all human excellence is compara- 

tive; that no man performs much but in proportion 

to what others accompliſh, or to the time and op- 


| portunities which have been allowed him; and that 


he who ſtops at any point of excellence is every day 


| finking in eftimation, becauſe his improvement 


grows continually more incommenſurate to his life. 
| Yet, as no man willingly quits opinions favourable 


5 to himſelf, they who have once been juſtly cele- 


| brated, imagine that they ſtill have the fame pre- 


tenſions to regard, and ſeldom perceive the dimi- 
nution of their character while there is time to re- 


cover it. Nothing then remains but murmurs 
and remorſe; for if the ſpendthrift's poverty be 
embittered by the reflection that he once was rich, 
how muſt the idler's obſcurity be clouded by re- 
membering that he once had luſtre! * 

Theſe errors all ariſe from an original miſtake of 


= the true motives of action. He that never exten ds | 
his view N the praiſes or rewards of men, 


will be dejected by neglect and envy, or infatuated 
by honours and applauſe. But the conſideration 


that life is only depoſited in his hands to be em- 
 ployed in obedience to a maſter who will regard 
| his endeavours, not his ſucceſs, would * ow 
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ſerved him from trivial elations and diſcourage- 
ments, and enabled him to proceed with conſtancy 


and cheerfulneſs, neither enervated by commenda- 
tion, nor intimidated by cenſure. 


Nums. 128. SATURDAY, June 8, 1751. 
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For not the brave, or wiſe, or great, 

F'er yet had happineſs complete; 

Nor Peleus, grandſon of the ſky, 

Nor Cadmus, ſcap'd the ſhafts of pain 

Though favour'd by the Pow'rs on high, 
With ev'ry bliſs that man can gain. 


HE writers who have undertaken the taſk 
L of reconciling mankind to their preſent ſtate, 
and relieving the diſcontent produced by the various 
diſtribution of terreſtrial advantages, frequently re- 
mind us that we judge too haſtily of good and evil, 
that we view only the ſuperfices of life, and deter- 
mine of the whole by a very ſmall part ; and that 
in the condition of men it frequently happens, 
that grief and anxiety lic hid under the golden 
robes of proſperity, and the gloom of calamity is 
cheered by ſecret radiations of hope and comfort; 
as in the works of nature the bog is ſometimes 
covered with flowers, and the mine concealed in 
— — 
5 None 
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None but thoſe who have learned the art of 
ſubjecting their ſenſes as well as reaſon to hypo- 


thetical ſyſtems, can be perſuaded by the moſt 


ſpecious rhetorician that the lots of life are equal; 
yet it cannot be denied that every one has his 
peculiar pleaſures and vexations, that external 
accidents operate variouſly upon different minds, 
and that no man can exactly judge from his own 


ſenſations, what another would feel in the fame 


circumſtances. 
If the general diſpoſition of things be eſtimated 
by the repreſentation which every one makes of 


his own ſtate, the world muſt be conſidered as 


the abode of ſorrow and miſery ; for how few can 
forbear to relate their troubles and diſtreſſes? 
If we judge by the account which may be ob- 
tained of every man's fortune from others, 1t may 


be concluded, that we are all placed in an elyſian 
region, overſpread with the luxuriance of plenty, 
and fanned by the breezes of felicity; ſince _ 


ſcarcely any complaint 1s uttered without cenſure 


from thoſe that hear it, and almoſt all are allowed 


to have obtained a proviſion at leaſt adequate to 
their virtue or their underſtanding, to poſſeſs 
either more than they deſerve or more than they 
enjoy. . 

We are either born with ſuch diſſimilitude of 
temper and inclination, or receive ſo many of 
our ideas and opinions from the ſtate of life in 
which we are engaged, that the griefs and cares 


of one part of mankind ſeem to the other hypo- 


criſy, folly, and affectation. Every claſs of ſo- 


ciety has its cant of lamentation, which is un- 
derſtood or regarded by none but themſelves; 


and every part of life has its uneaſineſſes, which 
e . : -.-.. - thole 
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thoſe who do not feel them will not commiſerate-» 
An event which ſpreads diſtraction over half the 
commercial world, aſſembles the trading com- 
panies in councils and committees, and ſhakes the 
nerves of a thouſand ſtockjobbers, is read by the 
landlord and the farmer with frigid indifference. 
An affair of love, which fills the young breaſt with 
inceſſant alternations of hope and fear, and ſteals 
away the night and day from every other pleaſure 


or employment, is regarded by them whoſe paſ- 


ſions time has extinguiſhed, as an amuſement, 
which can properly raiſe neither joy nor forrow, 
and, though it may be ſuffered to fill the vacuity 
of an idle moment, ſhould always give way to 
prudence or intereſt, _ 

He that never had any other deſire than to fill 
a cheſt with money, or to add another manour 


to his eſtate, who never grieved but at a bad 
Mortgage, or entered a company but to make a 


bargain, would be aſtoniſhed to hear of beings 
known among the polite and gay by the deno- 
mination of wits. How would he gape with 
curiofity, or grin with contempt, at the mention 


of beings who have no with but to ſpeak what 


was never ſpoken before; who, if they happen 
to inherit wealth, often exhauſt their patrimonies 
in treating thoſe who will hear them talk; and 
if they are poor, neglect opportunities of im- 
proving their fortunes for the pleaſure of making 
others laugh? How flowly would he believe that 
there are men who would rather loſe a legacy 


than the reputation of a diſtich z who think it leſs 


diſgrace to want money than repartee ; whom the 


2 been foiled in a conteſt of 


taillery is ſometimes ſufficient to deprive of ſleep; 
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and who would eſteem it a lighter evil to miſs a 
profitable bargain by ſome accidental delay, than 
not to have thought of a ſmart reply till the time 
of producing it was paſt? How little would he 
ſuſpect that this child of idleneſs and frolick enters 
every aſſembly with a beating boſom, like a liti- 
gant on the day of deciſion, and revolves the pro- 
bability of applauſe with the anxiety of a con- 
ſpirator, whoſe fate depends upon the next night; 
and at the hour of retirement he carries home, 
under a ſhow of airy negligence, a heart lacerated 
with envy, or depreſſed with diſappointment; and 
immures himſelf in his clofet, that he may diſ- 
encumber his memory at leiſure, review the pro- 
greſs of the day, ſtate with accuracy his loſs or 
gain of reputation, and examine the caulcs of his 
failure or ſucceſs? 

Yet more remote from common conceptions 
are the numerous and reſtleſs anxieties, by which 
female happineſs is particularly diſturbed. A foli- 
_ tary philoſopher would —_ ladies born with an 


exemption from care and forrow, lulled in perpe- 


tual quiet, and feaſted with unmingled pleaſure; 
for what can interrupt the content of thoſe, upon 
Whom one age has laboured after another to confer 
honours and accumulate immunities; thoſe to 
whom rudeneſs is infamy, and inſult is cowardice ; 
whoſe eye commands the brave, and whoſe ſmiles 
_ ſoften the ſevere ; whom the ſailor travels to adorn, 
the ſoldier bleeds to defend, and the poet wears out 
life to celebrate; who claim tribute from every art 
and ſcience, and for whom all who approach them 
endeavour to multiply delights, without requiring 

from them any return but willingneſs to be 
1 Surely, 


N — . . 
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Surely, among theſe favourites of nature, thus 


unacquainted with toil and danger, felicity muſt 


have fixed her reſidence; they muſt know only 
the changes of more vivid or more gentle joys; 
their life muſt always move either to the flow or 
ſprightly melody cf the lyre of gladneſs; they 
can never aſſemble but to pleaſure, or retire but to 


| Such would be the thoughts of every man who 


ſhould hover at a 4iſtance round the world, and 


know it only by c njecture and ſpeculation. But 
experience will ſoon diſcover how eaſily thoſe are 


Ex e. bee who have been made nice by plenty, 
an 


tender by indulgence. He will ſoon ſee to 
how many dangers power is expoſed which has 
no other guard than youth and beauty, and how 
that tranquillity is moleſted which can only 


ay 

de ſoothed with the ſongs of flattery. It is im- 

poſſible to ſupply wants as faſt as an idle —_—_ 
8 


tion may be able to form them, or to remove all in- 
conveniencies by which elegance refined into impa- 
tience may be offended. None are fo hard to pleaſe, 
as thoſe whom ſatiety of pleaſure makes weary of 


_ themſelves; nor any fo readily provoked, as thoſe 
Who have been always courted with an emulation 


There are indeed ſome Sirokes which the envy 


of fate aims immediately at the fair. The miſtrets 


of Catullus wept for her ſparrow many centuries 
ago, and lap-dogs will be ſometimes ſick in the 
preſent age. The moſt faſhionable brecade is 


ſubject to ſtains; a pinner, the pride of Bruſſels, 


may be torn by a careleſs waſher; a picture may 
drop from a watch; or the triumph of a new 
uit may be interrupted on the firſt day of its 


| enjoy 
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enjoyment, and all diſtinctions of dreſs unexpect- 
ed) obliterated by a general mourning. 
Such is the ſtate of every age, every ſex, and 
every condition : all have their cares, either from 
nature or from folly: and whoever therefore finds 
bimſelf inclined to envy another, ſhould remember 
that he knows not the real condition which he de- 
| fires to obtain, but is certain that by indulging a 
vicious paſſion, he muſt leſſen that happineſs which 
he thinks already too ſparingly belt owed. 


—— 4. 
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ame Nnc, o nunc, Dædale, dixit, 
Mater iam, qua ſis ingeniaſus, habet. 
Paſſidet in terras, et paſſidet æquora Minos: 
Nec tellus noſtræ, nec patet unda fugæ. 
Reſtat iter cœlo: carlo tentabimus ire. 2 
Da weniam cæpto, Fupiter alte, meo. Ovi. 


Now Dædalus, behold; by fate aſſign'd, 

A taſk proportion d to thy mighty mind! 
Unconquer'd bars on earth and ſea withſtand; 
Thine, Minos, is the main, and thine the land. 

The ſkies are open—let us try the ſkies: 
Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprize. 


I A ORALISTS, like other writers, inſtead 
of caſting their eyes abroad in the living 
world, and endeavouring to form maxims of prac- 
tice and new hints of theory, content their curio- 
= with that ſecondary knowledge which books 
afford, and think themſelves entitled to reverence 
by a new arrangement of an ancient ſyſtem, or 


new illuſtration of eſtabliſhed principles. The 
e 8 lage 
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fage precepts of the firſt inſtructars of the world are 
tranſmitted from age to age with little variation, 
and echord from one author to another, not per- 
haps without ſome loſs of their original force at 
every rep rcuſſion. | | 

I know not whether any other reaſon than this 
idleneſs of imitation can be aſſigned for that uni- 
form and conſtant partiality, by which ſome vices 
have hitherto eſcaped cenſure, and fome virtues 
wanted recommendation; nor can I diſcover why. 
elſe we have been warned only againſt part of 
our enemies, while the reſt have been ſuffered 
to ſteal upon us without notice; why the heart 
has on one fide been doubly fortified, and laid open 
on the other to the incurſions of error and the ra- 
vages of vice. : ee, 

Among the favourite topicks of moral decla- 
mation, may be numbered the miſcarriages of 
imprudent boldneſs, and the folly of attempts 
beyond our power. Every page of every philo- 
ſopher is crowded with examples of temerity that 

ſunk under burthens which ſhe laid upon herſelf, 
and called out enemies to battle by whom ſhe was 
— | 


— Their remarks are too juſt to be diſputed, and 
too ſalutary to be rejected; but there is likewiſe 
ſome danger left timorous prudence ſhould be 
Inculcated, till courage and enterprize are wholly . 
repreſſed, and the mind congealed in perpetual 
_ Inactivity by the fatal influence of frigorifick 
wiſdom. | | = 


Every man ſhould, indeed, carefully compare 
his force with his undertaking; for though we 
ought not to live only for our own ſakes, and 
though therefore danger or difficulty ſhould not 
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be avoided merely becauſe we may expoſe ourſelves 


to miſery or diſgrace yet it may be juſtly required 


of us, not to throw away our lives upon inadequate 
and hopeleſs deſigns, ſince we might, by a juſt 


_ eſtimate of our abilities, become more uſeful to 
mankind. 5 
There is an irrational contempt of danger 
which approaches nearly to the folly, if not the 
guilt, of ſuicide; there is a ridiculous perſever- 
ance in impracticable ſchemes, which is juſtly 
puniſhed with ignominy and reproach. But in 
the wide regions of probability, which are the 
proper province of prudence and election, there 
is always room to deviate on either fide of rectitude 


without ruſhing againſt apparent abſurdity; and 
according to the inclinations of nature, or the im- 


preſſions of precept, the daring and the cautious 
may move in different directions without touching 
upon raſhneſs or cowardice. _ 

That there is a middle path which it is every 


man's duty to find, and to keep, is unauimouſly 


_ confeſſed: but it is likewiſe acknowledged that 
this middle path is ſo narrow, that it cannot 
eaſily be diſcovered, and ſo little beaten, that there 
are no certain marks by which it can be follow- 
ed; the care therefore of all thoſe who conduct 


others has been, that whenever they decline into 


_ obliquities, they ſhould tend towards the ſide of 


= 


It can, indeed, raiſe no wonder that temerity 


haas been generally cenſured; for it is one of the 


vices with which few can be charged, and which 
therefore great numbers are ready to condemn. 
It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the 


- exuberance of magnanimity, and the ebullition 


_— wo 
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of genius; and is therefore not regarded with 
much tenderneſs, becauſe it never flatters us by 
that appearance of ſoftneſs and imbecility which 
is commonly neceſſary to conciliate compaſſion. 
But if the fame attention had been applied to 
the ſearch of arguments againſt the folly of preſup- 
ſing impoſſibilities, and anticipating fruſtration, 
I know not whether many would not have been 
rouſed to uſefulnefs, who, having been taught 
to confound prudence with timidity, never ven- 
| tured to excel, leſt they ſhould unfortunately 
It is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh our own intereſt 
from that of others, and that diſtinction will 
perhaps aſſiſt us in fixing the juſt limits of cau- 
tion and adventurouſneſs. In an undertaki 
that involves the happineſs or the ſafety of many, 
we have certainly no right to hazard more than 
is allowed by thoſe who partake the danger; but 
where only ourſelves can ſuffer by miſcarriage, we 
are not confined within ſuch narrow limits; and 
ſtill leſs is the reproach of temerity, when numbers 
will receive advantage by ſucceſs, and only one be 
incommoded by failure. 55% jy ag 
Mien are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which eaſe is favoured; and as no reſentment is 
raiſed by general repreſentations of human folly, 
even in thoſe who are moſt eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation, we confeſs, without re- 
luctance, that vain man is ignorant of his own 
weakneſs, and therefore frequently preſumes to 
attempt what he can never accompliſn; but it 
_ ought likewiſe to be remembered, that man is 


no leſs ignorant of his own powers, and might 


perhaps have accompliſhed a thouſand deſigns, 
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which the prejudices of cowardice reſtrained him 
from attempting. 

It is obſerved in the golden verſes of Pythagoras 
that Power is never far from neceſſity. The vi- 
gour of the human mind quickly appears, when 
Neve is no longer any place for doubt and he- 
ſitation, when diffidence is abſorbed in the ſenſe of 
danger, or overwhelmed by ſome reſiſtleſs paſ- 
ſion. We then ſoon diſcover, that difficulty is, 
for the moſt part, the daughter of idleneſs, that 
the obſtacles with which our way ſeemed to be 
obſtructed were only phantoms, which we be- 
lieved real, becauſe we durſt not advance to a 
_ cloſe examination; and we learn that it is im- 


poſſible to determine without experience how 


much conſtancy may endure, or perſeverance per- 
form. : N Is 


But whatever pleaſure may be found in the re- 


view of diſtreſſes when art or courage has ſur- 
mounted them, few will be perſuaded to with 
that they may be awakened by want or terror 
to the conviction of their own abilities. Every 
one ſhould therefore endeavour to invigorate 
himſelf by reaſon and reflection, and determine 
to exert the latent force that nature may have 
repoſited in him, before the hour of exigence 
comes upon him, and compulſion ſhall torture 
him to diligence. It is below the dignity of a 
reaſonable being to owe that ſtrength to neceſſity 
which ought always to act at the call of choice, or 


d to need any other motive to induſtry than the de- 


hire of performing his duty. 5 
Reflections that may drive away deſpair, can- 
not be wanting to him who confiders how much 


PPP 


undif- | 
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undiſciplined, uninſtructed nature. Whatever has 
been effected for convenience or elegance, hile it 
was yet unknown, was believed impoſſible; and 
therefore would never have been attempted, had 
not ſome, more daring than the reſt, adventured 
to bid defiance to prejudice and cenſure. Nor is 
there yet any reaſon to doubt that the fame labour 
would be rewarded with the fame ſucceſs. There 
are qualities in the products of nature yet undit- 
covered, and combinations in the powers of art 
yet untried. It is the duty of every man to en- 
deavour that ſomething may be added by his in- 
duſtry to the hereditary aggregate of knowledge 
and happineſs. To add much can indeed be the 
lot of few, but to add ſomething, however little, 
every one may hope; and of every honeſt endea- 
vour, it is certain, that, however unſucceſsful, it 


1 will de at laſt rewarded. 


Vol. III. 1 
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Nums. 130. SATURDAY, June 15, 1751. 


Non fic prata novo were decentia 
Aſtatis calidæ dilpoliat vapor, 
Sævit ſelſtitio cum medius dies; — 
Tie fulger tener is qui radiat genis 

NM. mento rapitur, nullaque non dies 
Formoſi ſpalium cor ports ahſtulit. 


Res oft firma fugax. Quis ſapiens bono 


Confidat fragili ? SENECA, 


Not faſter in the ſummer's ray 

The ſpring's frail beauty fades away, 

Than anguith and decay conſume 

The ſmiling Virgin's roſy bloom. 

Some beauty's ſnatch'd each day, each hour 

For beauty is a fleeting flow'r : 

"Then how can wiſdom e'er confide 3 RX 
In beauty's momentary pride? _ EcrrninsToN. 


ht Toa the RAMBLER. 
SIX, „ | 
V OU have very lately obſerved that in the nu- 
*  merous ſubdiviſions of the world, every claſs 
and order of mankind have joys and ſorrows of their 
own; we all feel hourly pain and pleaſure from 
events which paſs unheeded before other eyes, but 
can ſcarcely communicate our perceptions to minds 
pre- occupied by different objects, any more than 
the delight of well-diſpoſed colours or harmonious 
ſounds can be imparted to ſuch as want the ſenſes 
of hearing or of ſight. = 
I am ſo ſtrongly convinced of the juſtneſs of this 
remark, and have on fo many occaſions diſcovered 
with how little attention pride looks upon cala- 
mity of which ſhe thinks Fcrielf not in danger, 
and indolence liſtens to coumplutrt when it is not 
echoed by her own remembrance, that though I _ 
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am about to lay the occurrences of my life before 


you, I queſtion whether you will condcicend to 
peruſe my narrative, or without the help of ſome 


female ſpeculatiſt be able to underitand it. 

I was born a beauty. From the dawn of reaſon 
I had my regard turned wholly upon myſelf, nor 
can recollect any thing earlier than praiſe and ad- 
miration. My mother, whoſe face had luckily ad- 


vanced her to a condition above her birth, thought 


no evil fo great as deformity. She had not the 
power of 3 any other defect than a cloudy 

complexion, or diſproportionate features; and 
therefore contemplated me as an aſſemblage of all 
that could raiſe envy or deſire, and predisked with 


triumphant fondneſs the extent of my conqueſts, 


and the number of my ſlaves. 


She never mentioned any of my young acquaint- | 
ance before me, but to remark how much they fell 
below my perfection; how one would have had a 


fine face but that her eyes were without luſtre; how 
another ſtruck the fight at a diſtance, but wanted 
my hair and teeth at a nearer view; another diſ- 
graced an elegant ſhape with a brown ſkin ; ſome 


had ſhort fingers, and others dimples in a wrong 


place, 


As ſhe expected no happineſs nor advantage but 


from beauty, ſhe thought nothing but beauty 


worthy of her care; and her maternal kindneſs 


was chiefly exerciſed in contrivances to protect me 
from any accident that might deface me with a 


fear, or ſtain me with a freckle: ſhe never thought 


me ſufficiently ſhaded from the fun, or ſcreened 
from the fire. She was ſevere or indulgent with 
no other intention than the prefervation of m 


_ form; | ſhe excuſed me from work, leſt I ſhould 8 
it.. des 2 
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learn to hang down my head, or harden my finger 
with a needle; ſne ſnatched away my book, becauſe 
a young lady in the neighbourhood had made her 
eyes red with reading by a candle; but ſhe would 
ſcarcely ſuffer me to eat, leſt I ſhould ſpoil my 
ſhape, nor to walk, left I ſhould ſwell my ancle 
with a ſprain. At night I was accurately ſurveyed 
from head to foot, left I ſhould have ſuffered any 
diminution of my charms in the adventures of the 
day; and was never permitted to ſleep, till I had 
paſſed through the coſmetick diſcipline, part of 
which was a regular luſtration performed with 
bean- flower water and May-dews: my hair was 
perfumed with variety of ungents, by ſome of 
which it was to be thickened, and by others to be 
curled. The ſoftneſs of my hands was fecured by 
medicated gloves, and my bofom rubbed with a 
pomade prepared by my mother, of virtue to diſ- 
cuſs pimples and clear diſcolorations. 
I was always called up early, becauſe the morning 
air gives a freſhneſs to the cheeks; but I was 
placed behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, 
becauſe the neck is eaſily tanned by the riſing ſun. _ 
I was then dreſſed with a thouſand precautions, 
and again heard my own praiſes, and triumphed in 
the compliments and prognoftications of all that 
approached m. ** 5 
My mother was not ſo much prepoſſeſſed with 
an opinion of my natural excellencies as not to 
_ think ſome cultivation neceſſary to their completion. 


She took care that I ſhould want none of the ac- 


compliſhments included in female education, or 


conſidered neceſſary in faſhionable life. I was 


looked upon in my ninth year as the chief orna- 
ment of the dancing-maſter's ball, and Mr. 2 
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uſed to reproach his other ſcholars with my per- 
formances on the harpſichord. At twelve 1 was 
remarkable for playing my cards with great ele- 
gance of manner and accuracy of judgment. 

At laſt the time came when my mother thought 
me perfect in my exercif2s, and qualified to diſplay 
in the open world thote accompliſhments which 
had yet only been diſcovered in ſelect parties or 
domeſtic aflemblies. Preparations were therefore 
made for my appearance on a public night, which 
ſhe conſidered as the moſt important and critical 
moment of my life. She cannot be charged with 
neglecting any means of recommendation, or leav- 
ing any thing to chance which prudence could aſ- 
certain. Every ornament was tried in every poſi- 
tion, every friend was conſulted about the colour 
of my dreſs, and the mantua-makers were haraſſed 
with directions and alterations. f 

At laſt the night arrived from which my future 
life was to be — I was dreſſed and ſent out 
to conquer, with a heart beating like that of an old 
knight- errant at his firſt ſally. Scholars have told 
me of a Spartan matron, who, when ſhe armed her 
_ fon for battle, bade him bring back his ſhield, or be 

brought upon it. My venerable parent diſmiſſed 
me to a field, in her opinion of equal glory, with a 
command to ihew that I was her daughter, and not 

to return without a lover. | : 

I went, and was received like other pleaſing no- 
velties with a tumult of applauſe. Every man who 
_ valued himſelf upon the graces of his perſon, or the 
elegance of his addreſs, crowded about me, and wit 
and ſplendor contended for my notice. I was de- 
jighefully fatigued with inceſſant civilities, which 
were made more pleaſing by the apparent envy of 
RT 1 „ thoſe 
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| thoſe whom my preſence expoſed to negleR, and 
returned with an attendant equal in rank and wealth 


to my utmoſt wiſhes, and from this time ſtood in 
the firſt rank of beauty, was followed by gazers in 
the Mall, celebrated in the papers of the _ 
rated by all who endeavoured to riſe into faſhion, 
and cenſured by thoſe whom age or diſappointment 


torced to retire. 


My mother, who pleaſed herſelf with the hopes 


of ſeeing my exaltation, dreſſed me with all the 


exuberance of finery ; and when J repreſented to her 
that a fortune might be expected proportionate to 
my appearance, told me that ſhe ſhould ſcorn the 


reptile who could enquire after the fortune of a girl 
like me. She adviſed me to proſecute my victories, 


and time would certainly bring me a captive who 


| might deſerve the honour of being enchained for 


Ever. 


M Wen were indeed ſo numerous, that I had 


no other care than that of determining to whom I 
fſhould ſeem to give the preference. But having 
been ſteadily and induſtriouſly inſtructed to pre- 
ſerve my heart from any impreſſions which might 
Hinder me from conſulting my intereſt, I ated with 

leſs embarraſſment, hems 
by principles more clear and certain than the caprice 
of approbation. When I had ſingled out one from 


my choice was regulated 


the reſt as more worthy of encouragement, I pro- 
ceeded in my meaſures by the rules of art; and 


yet when the ardour of the firſt viſits was ſpent, 
generally found a ſudden declenſion of my influence; 
I feltin myſelf the want of ſome power to diverſify 
__ amuſement and enliven converſation, and could 
not but ſuſpect that my mind failed in performing 
the promiſes of my face. This opinion was ſoon 


confirmed 
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confirmed by one of my lovers who married La- 
vinia with leſs beauty and fortune than mine, be- 
cauſe he thought a wife ought to have qualities 
which might make her amiable when her bloom 
was paſt. 5 
The vanity of my mother would not ſuffer her to 
diſcover any defect in one that had been formed by 
her inſtructions, and had all the excellence which 
ſhe herſelf could boaſt. She told me that nothing 
ſo much hindered the advancement cf women as 
literature and wit, wiich generally frightened away 
thoſe that could make the beſt fettlements, and 
drew about them a needy tribe of poets and philo- 


ſophers, that filled their heads with wild notions of 


content, and contemplation, and virtuous obſcu- 
rity. She therefore enjoined me to improve my 
minuet ſtep with a new French dancing-maſter, 
and wait the event of the next birth-night. 

I had now almoſt completed my nineteenth year : . 
if my charms had loſt any of their ſoftneſs, it was 
more than compenſated by additional dignity ; and 

if the attractions of innocence were impaired, their 
place was ſupplied by the arts of allurement. I was 
therefore preparing for a new attack, without an 
abatement of my confidence, when, in the midit 
of my hopes and ſchemes, I was ſeized by that 
dreadful malady which has ſo often put a ſudden end 
to the tyranny of beauty. I recovered my health 
after a long confinement; but when I looked again 
on that face which had been often fluſhed with 
tranſport at its own reflection, and ſaw all that I had 
learned to value, all that I had endeavoured to im- 
prove, all that had procured me honours or praiſes, 
Irrecoverably deſtroyed, I ſunk at once into mclan- 
choly and 1 My pain was not much 
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conſoled or alleviated by my mother, who grieved 
that I had not loſt my lite together with my beauty, 
and declared, that ſhe thought a young woman 


diveſted of her charms, had nothing for which thoſe 


who loved her could deſire to ſave her from the 
grave. | 
Having thus continued my relation to the period 


from which my life took a new courſe, I ſhall con- 
clude it in another letter, if by publiſhing this you 


ew any 3 for the correſpondence of, 
- VIcroklIA. 


Nums. 131. TuzsDAY, June 18, 1751. 


— Fatis accede deiſque, Ez 
Et cole felices; niſeros fuge. Sidera carlo 


Die diſtant, flamma mari, ſic utile recto. __ Lucan, 


Still follow where auſpicious fates invite; 
Careſs the happy, and the wretched light. 

Sooner ſhall jarring elements unite, 
Than truth wich gain, than intereſt with right. 


HERE is Farcely any ſentiment in which, 
=» amidft the innumerable varieties of inclina= | 
tion that nature or accident have ſcattered in the 


world, we find greater numbers concurring than in 


the wiſh for riches; a with indeed fo prevalent that 
it may be conſidered as univerſal and tranſcend- 

_ental, as the deſire in which all other defires are 

Included, and of which the various purpoſes which 


actuate mankind are only ſubordinate ſpecies and 
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_ Wealth is the 12 center of inclination, the 
1 


point to which minds preſerve an invariable 
tendency, from which they afterwards diverge in 
e directions. Whatever is the remote 
or ultimate deſign, the immediate care is to be 
rich; and in whatever enjoyment we intend finally 
to acquieſce, we feldom conſider it as attainable 
but by the means of money. Of wealth therefore 
all unanimouſly confeſs the value, nor is there 
any diſagreement but about the ute, 
o defire can be formed which riches do not 
aſſiſt to gratify. He that places his happineſs in 
ſplendid equipage or numerous dependants, in 
refined praiſe or popular acclamations, in the ac- 
cumulation of curioſities or the revels of luxury, 
in ſplendid edifices or wide plantations, muſt ſtill 
either by birth or acquiſition poſſeſs riches. They 
may be conſidered as the elemental principles of 
pleaſure, which may be combined with endleis 
diverſity; as the effential and neceſſary ſubſtance, 
of which only the form is left to be adjuſted by 
= CMM... „„ 
The neceſſity of riches being thus apparent, it is 
not wonderful that almoſt every mind has been em- 


plwoyed in endeavours to acquire them; that multi- 


| tudes have vied in arts by which lite is furniſhed 
with accommodations, and which therefore man- 
kind may reaſonably be expected to reward. 

It had indeed been happy, if this predominant 
appetite had operated only in concurrence with 
virtue, by influencing none but thoſe who were 


zealous to deſerve what they were eager to poſieſs, 


and had abilities to improve their own fortunes _ 
by contributing to the eaſe or happineſs of others. 

I 0 have riches and to have merit would then 
es Ek e have 
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have been the ſame, and ſucceſs might reaſonably 
have been conſidered as a proof of excellence. 
But we do not find that any of the wiſhes of 
men keep a ſtated proportion to their powers of 
attainment. Many envy and deſire wealth, who 


can never procure it by honeſt induſtry or uſeful 


knowledge. They therefore turn their eyes about 
to examine what other methods can be found of 
gaining that which none, however impotent or 
worthleſs, will be content to want. 


A little enquiry will diſcover that there are 


nearer ways to profit than through the intricacies 
of art, or up the ſteeps of labour; what wiſdom 


and virtue fcarcely receive at the cloſe of life, as 


the recompence of long toil and repeated efforts, 


is brought within the reach of ſubtilty and diſho- 


neſty by more expeditious and compendious mea- 


ſures: the wealth of credulity is an open prey to 
falſehood ; and the poſſeſſions of ignorance and im- 
becility are eaſily ſtolen away by the conveyances 


bol ſecret artifice, or ſeized by the gripe of unre- 


ſidſted violence. 


It is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, that riches 


always procure protection for themſelves, that 


they dazzle the eyes of enquiry, divert the celerity 


of purſuit, or appeaſe the ferocity of vengeance.. 


When. any man 1s inconteſtably known to have 
Lge poſſeſſions, very few think it requiſite to 
enquire by what practices they were obtained 


the reſentment of mankind rages only againſt the 
_ ſtruggles of feeble and timorous corruption, but 


S 


when it has ſurmounted the firſt oppoſition, it is 
afterwards ſupported by favour and animated by 


Fho = 


applauſe, 
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The proſpect of gaining ſpeedily what is ardently 


deſired, and the certainty of obtaining by every 


acceſſion of advantage an addition of ſecurity, have 


ſo far prevailed upon the paſſions of mankind, that 


the peace of life is deſtroyed by a general and inceſ- 
fant ſtruggle for riches. It is obſerved of gold, by 
an old epigrammatiſt, that fo have it is to be in 


fear, and to want it is to be in ſorrow. There is 


no condition which is not diſquieted either with 
the care of gaining or of keeping money; and the 


race of man may be divided in a political eſtimate 


between thoſe who are practiſing fraud, and thoſe 
who are repelling it. N oy 
If we conſider the preſent ſtate of the world, it 
will be found, that all confidence is loſt among 


mankind, that no man ventures to act, where mo- 


ney can be endangered, upon the faith of another. 


It is impoſſible to ſee the long ſcrolls in which 


D 


every contract is included, with all their append- 


ages of ſeals and atteſtation, without wondering 


at the depravity of thoſe beings, who muſt be re- 
| ſtrained from violation of promiſe by ſuch. formal 

and public evidences, and precluded from equive- 
cation and ſubterfuge by ſuch punctilious minute- 
neſs. Among all the ſatires to which folly and 


wickedneſs have given occaſion, none is equally 


ſevere with a bond or a ſettlement. 


Of the various arts by which riches may be 


obtained, the greater part are at the firſt view irre- 
concilable with the laws of virtue; ſome are 
_ openly flagitious, and practiſed not only in negle&, 


but in defiance of faith and juſtice; and the reit are 


on every fide ſo entangled with dubious tendencies, 


and fo beſet with perpetual temptations, that very 


. 
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few, even of thoſe who are not yet abandoned, are 
able to preſerve their innocence, or can produce 
any other claim to pardon than that they have de- 
viated from the right leſs than others, and have 
ſooner and more — endeavoured to return. 
One of the chief characteriſticks of the golden 
age, of the age in which neither care nor danger 
had intruded on mank ind, is the community of 
poſſeſſions: ſtrife and fraud were m_ excluded, 
and every turbulent paſſion was ſtilled by plenty 
and equality. Such were indeed happy times, 
but ſuch times can return no more. Communi 
of poſſeſſion mult include ſpontaneity of produc- 
tion; for what is obtained by labour will be of 
right the property of him by whoſe labour it is 
gained. And while a rightful claim to pleaſure or 
to affluence muſt be procured either by flow in- 
duſtry or uncertain hazard, there will always be 
multitudes whom cowardice or impatience incite to 
more ſafe and more ſpeedy methods, who ftrive to 
pluck the fruit without cultivating the tree, and to 
ſhare the advantages of victory without partaking 
the danger of the did. - 4 1 8 e 
In later ages, the conviction of the danger to 
which virtue is expoſed while the mind continues 


open to the influence of riches, has determined 


many to vows of perpetual poverty; they have 
ſuppreſſed deſire by cutting off the poſſibility of 

gratification, and ſecured their peace by deſtroy- 
ing the enemy whom they had no hope of reducing 


to quiet ſubjection. But by debarring them- 


ſelves from evil, they have reſcinded many oppor- 
tunities of good; they have too often ſunk into 
Inactivity and uſeleſſneſs; and though they have 

„„ e forborn 
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forborn to injure ſociety, have not fully paid their 
contributions to its happineſs. _ 

While riches are ſo neceſſary to preſent conve- 
nience, and fo much more eaſily obtained by crimes 
than virtues, the mind can only be ſecured from 

ielding to the continual impulſe of covetouſneſs 
bs the preponderation of unchangeable and eter- 
nal motives. Gold will turn the intellectual ba- 
lance, when weighed only againſt reputation ; but 
will be light and ineffectual when the oppoſite 
ſcale is charged with juſtice, veracity, and piety. 


— — 
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— Dociles imitandis 


Turpibus ac pravis omnes ſum us.. Juv. 


The mind of mortals, in perverſenefs ſtrong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong. 

Mr. RamBLER, V 
Was bred a ſcholar, and after the uſual courſe 


of education, found it neceſſary to employ for 


the ſupport of life that learning which I had almoſt 
exhauſted my little fortune in acquiring. The 


lacrative profeſſions drew my regard with equal 


attraction ; each preſented ideas which excited my 


_ curioſity, and each impoſed duties which terrified 


my apprehenſion. 


There is no temper more unpropitious to in- 


tereſt than deſultory application and unlimited en- 


quiry, by which the deſires are held in a perpetual 
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equipoiſe, and the mind fluctuates between dif- 
ferent purpoſes without determination. I had 
books of every kind round me, among which I di- 


vided my time as caprice or accident directed. I 


often ſpent the firſt hours of the day, in conſider- 
ing to what ſtudy I ſhould devote the reſt ; and at 
Jail ſnatched up an author that lay upon the table, 
or perhaps fled to a coffee-houſe for deliverance 


from the anxicty of irreſolution and the gloomi- 


neſs of ſolitude. 


Thus my little patrimony grew imperceptibly + 
leſs, till I was rouſed from my literary ſlumber by a 


creditor, whoſe importunity obliged me to pacify 
him with to large a ſum, that what remained was 


not ſufficient to ſupport me more than eight 
months. I hope you will not reproach me with. 
avarice or cowardice, if I acknowledge that I now 
thought myſelf in danger of diſtreſs, and obliged 


to endeavour after ſome certain competence.. 


There have been heroes of negligence, who 
have laid the price of their laſt acre in a drawer, 
and, without the leaſt interruption of their tran- 
quillity or abatement of their expences, taken out 
one piece after another, till there was no more 
remaining. But I was not born to ſuch dignity of 
imprudence, or ſuch exaltation above the cares and 


neceſſities of life: I theretore immediately en- 


gaged my friends to procure me a little employ- 
ment, which might ſet me free from the dread of 


poyerty, and afford me time to plan out ſome final 


ſcheme of laiting advantage. _ 


My fricuds were {truck with honeſt ſolicitude, 


and immediately promiſed their endeavours for 
my extrication. They did not ſuffer their kind- 
neſs to languiſh by delay, but proſecuted their 
37 8 Enquiries. 
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enquiries with ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than a. 
month. I was perplexed with variety of offers and 
contrariety of proſpects. = 
I had however no time for long pauſes of con- 
fideration ; and therefore ſoon reſolved to accept 
the office of inſtructing a young nobleman in the 
houſe of his father: I went to the ſeat at which 
the family then happened to reſide, was received- | 
with great politeneſs, and invited to enter im- 1 
mediately on my charge. The terms offered were 
ſuch as I ſhould willingly have accepted, though my 
fortune had allowed me greater liberty of choice: 
the reſpect with which 1 was treated flattered my 
| vanity; and perhaps the ſplendor of the apartments, 
and the luxury of the table, were not wholly with- 
out their influence. I immediately complied with. 
the propoſals, and received the young lord into. 
my care. . „ TT | 
1 Having no deſire to gain more than I ſhould 
truly deferve, I very diligeatly proſecuted my 
| undertaking, and had the ſatisfaction of diſcovering | 
in my pupil a flexible temper, a quick appre- 
hbenſion, and a retentive memory. I did not much 
doubt that my care would, in time, produc a wiſe 
1 and uſeful counſellor to the ſtate, though my = 
labours were ſome what obſtructed by want of _ 
authority, and the neceſſity of complying with the 1 
freaks of negligence, and of waiting patiently for 
the lucky moment of voluntary att-icion. To 
a man whoſe imagination was filled with the dig- 
m of knowledge, and to whom a ſtudious life 
had made all the common amuſements inſipid and 


| contemptible, it was not very caſy to ſuppreſs his 
5 indignation, when he ſaw himſelf forſaken in the 
midlit of his lecture, for an opportunity to catch 
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an inſet, and found his inſtructions debarred from 
acceſs to the intellectual faculties, by the memory 
of a childiſh frolick, or the deſire of a new play- 
Thoſe vexations would have recurred leſs fre- 
quently, had not his mamma, by entreating at 
one time that he ſhould be excuſed from a taſk 
as a reward for ſome petty compliance, and with. 
holding him from his book at another, to gratify 
herſelf or her viſitants with his vivacity, thewn 
| him that every thing was more pleaſing and more 
important than knowledge, and that ſtudy was to 
be endured rather than choſen, and was only the 

buſineſs of thoſe hours which pleaſure left vacant, 
or diſcipline uſurped. | | 

I thought it my duty to complain, in tender 
terms, of theſe frequent avocations; but was anf{- 
| wered, that rank and fortune might reaſonably 


hope for ſome indulgence; that the retardation of 


my pupil's progreſs would not be imputed to any 
negligence or inability of mine; and that with the 
— which ſatisfied every body elſe, I might 
ſurely fatisfy myſelf. I had now done my duty, 


and without more remonſtrances continued to 


inculcate my precepts whenever they could be 
heard, gained every day new influence, and found 
that by degrees my ſcholar began to feel the quick 
impulſes of curioſity, and the honeſt ardour of ſtu- 
dious ambition. VVA 

At length it was reſolved to paſs a winter in 
| London. The lady had too much fondneſs for her 


ſon to live five months without him, and too high 

an opinion of his wit and learning to refuſe her 
vanity the gratification of exhibiting him to the 
publick. I remonſtrated againſt too early an ac- 
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acquaintance with cards and company; but with 
a ſoft contempt of my 1 and pedantry, ſhe 
ſaid that he had been already confined too long to 


ſolitary ſtudy, and it was now time to ſhew him the 
world; nothing was more a brand of meanneſs than 
baſhful timidity ; gay freedom and elegant affurance 


were only to be gained by mixed converſation, 
a frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, and a timely 
introduction to ſplendid aſſemblies; and ſhe had 
more than once obſerved, that his forwardneſs and 
complaiſance began to deſert him, that he was ſilent 


when he had not ſomething of conſequence to ſay, 


blaſhed whenever he happened to find himſelf miſ- 
taken, and nung down his head in the preſence of 
the ladies, without tie readineſs of reply and ac- 


tivity of officiouſneſs remarkable in young gen- 


 tlemen that are bred in London. 1 9 
Again I found reſiſtance hopeleſs, and again 


thought it proper to comply. We entered the 


coach, and in four days were placed in the gayeſt 


- -@ I 


and moſt magnificent region of the town. My 


pupil, who had for ſeverai years lived ar # rc 


feat, was immediately dazzled with a thouſand 


| beams of novelty and ſhow. His imagination was 
filled with the perpetual tumult of pleaſure that 


paſſed before him, and it was impoſſible to allure 
him from the window, or to overpower by any 


charm of eloquence the rattle of coaches, and the 


ſounds which echoed from the doors in the neigh- 


| bourhood. In three days his attention, which he 
began to regain, was diſturbed by a rich ſuit, in 
which he was equipped for the reception of com- 
pany, and which, having been long accuſtomed 


to a plain dreſs, he could not at firſt ſurvey without 
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The arrival of the family was now formally noti- 
fied ; every hour of every day brought more inti- 
mate or more diſtant acquaintances to the door; and 
my pupil was indiſcriminately introduced to all, that 
he might accuſtom himſelf to change of faces, and 
be rid with ſpeed of his ruſtick diffidence. He ſoon 
endearcd himſelf to his mother by the ſpeedy acqui- 
ſition or recovery of her darling qualities; his eyes 

ſparkle at a numerous —_— and his heart dan- 
ces at the mention of a ball. He has at once caught 
the infection of high life, and has no other teſt of 
principles or actions than the quality of thoſe to 
whom they are aſcribed. He begins already to look 
down on me with ſuperiority, and ſubmits to one 
ſhort leſſon in a week, as an act of condeſcenſion 
rather than obedience; for he is of opinion, that no 
tutor is properly qualified who cannot ſpeak French; 
and having formerly learned a few familiar phraſes 
from his ſiſter's governeſs, he is every day ſoliciting 
his mamma to procure him a foreign footman, that 
he may grow polite by his converſation. I am not 

yet intulted, but find myfelf likely to become ſoon 
a ſuperfluous incumbrance, for my ſcholar has now 
no tune for ſcience, or for virtue: and the lady 
yeſterday declared him fo much the favourite of 
every company, that ſhe was afraid he would not 
have an hour in the day to dance and fence, 


| Tam, &. 
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Nums. 133. TutsDay, June 25, 1751. 


Magna quidem ſacris quæ dat precepta libellis 

Vitrix fortune ſapientia. Dicimus autem | 

Hos quoque felices, qui ferre incommoda vitæ, 

Nec ſaciare jugum wita didicere magiſtra. Juv. 
Let Stoicks ethicks haughty rules advance 

To combat fortune, and to conquer chance; 

Yet happy thofe, though not fo leacn'd are thought, 

Whom lite inſtructs, who by experience taught, 

For new to come from paſt misfortunes look, 


Nor ſhake the yoke, which galls the more tis ſhook. 


To the RAMBLER. 
SER © CO e 
VO have ſhewn, by the publication of my 
letter, that you think the life of Vi Horia not 


| wholly unworthy of the notice of a philoſopher : 


T ſhall therefore continue my narrative, without 
any apology for unimportaace which you have 
dignified, or for inaccuracies which you are to 
correct. 


When my life zppeared to be no longer in dan- 
ger, and as much of my ſtrength was recovered as 


enabled me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was 


placed at a lodging in a neighbouring village, to 


which my mother diſmiſſed me with a faint em- 
brace, having repeated her command not to expoſe 


my face too ſoon to the ſun or wind, and told me, 
that with care I _ perhaps become tolerable _ 


again. The proſpect of being tolerable had very 


little power to elevate the imagination of one who 
had fo long been accuſtomed to praiſe and ecitacy; 
but it was ſome ſatisfaction to be ſeparated from 
my mother, who was incellantly ringing the knell 


of 
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of departed beauty, and never entered my room 
without the whine of condolence or the growl 
of anger. She often wandered over my face, as 
travellers over the ruins of a celebrated city, to 
note every place which had once been remarkable 
for a happy feature. She condeſcended to viſit my 
retirement, bur always left me more melancholy; 
for after a thouſand trifling enquiries about my diet, 
and a minute examination of my looks, ſhe gene- 
rally concluded with a ſigh, that I ſhould never 
more be fit to be ſeen. 85 
| At laſt I was permitted to return home, but 
found no great improvement of my condition; 
for I was impriſoned in my chamber as a cri- 
minal, whoſe appearance would diſgrace my friends, 
and condemned to be tortured into new beauty, 
Every experiment which the officiouſneſs of folly 
could communicate or the credulity of ignorance 


admit, was tried upon me. Sometimes I was co 


vered with emollients, by which it was expected 
that all the ſcars would be filled, and my cheeks 
plumped up to their former ſmoothneſs ; and ſome- 
times I was puniſhed with artificial excoriations, 
in hopes of gaining new graces with a new ſkin. _ 
The coſmetick ſcience was exhauſted upon me; 
but who can repair the ruins of nature! My mother 
was forced to give me reſt at laſt, and abandon me 
to the fate of a fallen toaſt, whoſe fortune ſhe con- 
ſidered as a hopeleſs game, no longer worthy of ſo- 
licitude or attention. 1 VV 
The condition of a young woman who has 
never thought or heard Of any other excellence 
than beauty, and whom the ſudden blaſt of diſeaſe 
- wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed ſufficiently cala- 
mitous. She is at once deprived of all that = 
F . ns... 2 
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her eminence or power; of all that elated her pride» 
or animated her activity; all that filled her days 
with pleaſure, and her _— with hope ; all that 
gave gladneſs to the preſent hour, or brightened 
her proſpects of futurity. It is perhaps not in the 
wer of a man whole attention has been divided 
by diverſity of purſuits, and who has not been 
accuſtomed to derive from others much of his 
_ happineſs, to * to himſelf ſuch helpleſs deſti- 
tution, ſuch diſmal inanity. Every object of pleaſ- 
ing contemplation is at once ſnatched away, and 
the ſoul finds every receptacle of ideas empty, or 
filled only with the memory of joys that can 
return no more. All is gloomy privation, or im 
potent defire ; the faculties of anticipation ſlumber 
in deſpondency, or the powers of pleaſure mutiny 
for employment. 8 Eg 


I was ſo little able to find entertainment for 


myſelf, that I was forced in a ſhort time to venture 
abroad, as the ſolitary ſavage is driven by hunger 
from his cavern. I entered with all the humility of 
diſgrace into aſſemblies, where I had lately ſparkled 
with gaiety, and towered with triumph. I was not 


wholly without hope, that dejection had miſfre- 


preſented me to myſelf, and that the remains of 
my former face might yet have ſome attraction and 

influence: But the firſt cirele of viſits convinced 
me, that my reign was at an end; that life and 


5 death were no longer in my hands; that I was 


no more to practiſe the glance of command or the 
frown of prohibition; to receive the tribute of 


ſighs and praiſes, or be ſoothed with the gentle : 


murmurs of amorous timidity. My opinion was 
now unheard, and my propoſals were unregarded; 
' the narrowneſs of my knowledge, and the _ 
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neſs of my 3 were 2 — when 
the eyes were no longer engage inſt the judg- 
— 4 and it was ob E * had SI 
merly been charmed with my vivacious loquacity, 
that my underſtanding was umpaired as well as m 
face, and that I was no longer qualified to fill a 
place in any company but a party at cards, 
It is ſcarcely to be imagined how ſoon the mind 
ſinks to a level with the condition. I, who had 
long conſidered all who approached me as vaſſals 


condemned to regulate their pleaſures by my eyes, 


and haraſs their inventions for my entertainment, 


was in leſs than three weeks reduced to receive a 


ticket with profeſſions of obligation; to catch with 


eagerneſs at a compliment; and to watch with 


ledged. 


Though the negligence of the men was not very 


pleaſing when compared with vows and adoration, 
yet it was far more ſupportable than the inſo- 


lenor of my own ſex. For the firſt ten months 
after my return into the world, I never entered a 
ſungle houſe in which the memory of my downfal 


was not revived. At one place I was congratulated 
on my eſcape with life; at another I heard of the 
benefits of early inoculation ; by ſome I have been 


told in expreſs terms, that I am not yet without 
my charms; others have whiſpered at my en- 
trance, This is the celebrated beauty! One told 


me of a waſh that would ſraooth the ſkin; and 


another offered me her chair that I might not front 
the light. Some ſoothed me with the obſervation _ 
that none can tell how ſoon my caſe may be her 
ewn; and ſome thought it proper to receive - TT > 


all the anxiouſneſs of dependance, leſt any little 
—_—_ that was paid me ſhould paſs unacknow- 


neſs 
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with mournful tenderneſs, formal condolence, and 


conſolatary blandiſhments. 


Thus was I every day haraſſed with all the ſtra- 
s of well-bred malignity; yet inſolence was 
more tolerable than ſolitude, and I therefore perſiſted 
to keep my time at the doors of my acquaintance, 
without gratifying them with any appearance of re- 


ſentment or depreſſion. I expected that their ex- 
Aultation would in time vapour away; that the joy 


of their ſuperiority would end with its novelty; and 
that I ſhould be ſuffered to glide along in my preſent 
form among the nameleſs multitude, whom nature 
never intended to excite envy or admiration, nor 


enabled to delight the eye or inflame the heart. 


This was naturally to be expected, and this I 


began to experience. But when I was no longer 


__ by the perpetual ardour of reſiſtance and 


effort of perſeverance, I found more ſenſibly the 


want of thoſe entertainments which had formerly 
delighted me; the day roſe upon me without an 


engagement, and the evening cloſed in its natural 
gloom, without ſummoning me to a concert or 


a ball. None had any care to find amuſements for 


me, and I had no pewer of amuſing myſelf. Idle- 


poſed me to melancholy, and life began to 
2 in motionleſs indifference. — 
ſery and ſhame are nearly allied. It was not 


EX 
ni 


without many ſtruggles that I prevailed on myſelt 
to confeſs my uneaſineſs to Euphemia, the only 


friend who had never pained me with comfort or 


with pity. I at laſt laid my calamities before her, 
rather to eaſe my heart than receive aſſiſtance. 


We muſt diſtinguiſh,” faid ſhe, my Victoria, 


© thoſe evils which are impoſed by providence, 
from thole to which we ourſelves give the power 


= © 
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cc 


of hurting us. Of your 3 a ſmall 

is the infliction of heaven, the reſt is little more 
than the corroſion of idle diſcontent. Vou have 
loſt that which may indeed ſometimes contri- 
bute to happineſs, but to which happineſs is b 
no means inſeparably annexed. You have loſt 
what the greater number of the human race 
never have poſſeſſed; what thoſe on whom it is 
beſtowed for the moſt part poſſeſs in vain; and 
what you, while it was yours, knew not how 
to uſe: You have only loſt early what the laws 
of nature forbid you to keep long, and have loſt 
it while your mind is yet flexible, and while 
you have time to ſubſtitute more valuable and 
more durable excellencies. Conſider yourſelf, 
my Victoria, as a being born to know, to rea- 
ſon, and to act; riſe at once from your dream 
of melancholy to wiſdom and to piety z you 
will find that there are other charms than thoſe 
2 3 and other joys than the praiſe of 
50s. 8 5 e 


I am, SIR, &c. 


VICTORIA, 
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Num. 134. SATURDAY, June 29, 1751. 


- Ss » 0 * 4 * 
uis ſcit, an adjiciant bodierne crafliva uu me 
Tempera Di ſuper: ! = | Hom. 
Who knows if Heav'n, with evcr-Lountrous pow'r, 
Shall add to-morrow to the preſ ut huur ? FRANCIS» 


1 Sat yeſterday morning employed in deliberating 
on which, among the various ſubjects that oc- 
curred to my imagination, I ſhould beſtow the 
paper of to-day. After a ſhort effort of meditation 
by which nothing was determined, I grew every 
moment more irreſolute, my ideas wandered from 
the firſt intention, and I rather wiſhed to think, 
than thought upon any ſettled ſubject; till at laſt 
TI was awakened from this dream of ſtudy by a 
ſummons from the preſs: the time was come for 
which I had been thus negligently purpoſing to 
provide, and, however dubious or ſluggiſh, I was 
no neceſſitated to write.  —© | 
Though to a writer whoſe deſign is ſo compre- 
henſive and miſcellaneous, that he may accommo- 
date himſclf with a topick from every ſcene of life, 
or view of nature, it is no great aggravation of his 
taſk to be obliged to a ſudden compoſition; yet I 
could not forbear to reproach myſelf for having to 
long neglected what was unavoidably to be done, 
and of which every moment's idleneſs increaſed the 
difficulty. There was however ſome pleaſure in 
reflecting that I, who had only trifled till diligence 
was neceſſary, might ſtill congratulate myſelf upon 
"7 ſuperiority to multitudes, who have triffed till 
diligence is vain; who can by no degree of acti- 
vity or reſolution recover the opportunities which 
,,, , have 


__ diſtance from us. 
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have flipped away; and who are condemned by 
their own careleſſneſs to hopelefs calamity and bar- 
ren ſorrow. oh | : 
The folly of allowing ourſelves to delay what 
we know cannot be finally eſcaped, is ene of the 
general weakneſſes, which, in ſpite of the inſtruc- 
tion of moraliſts, and the remonſtrances of rea- 
ſon, prevail to a greater or leſs degree in every 
mind: even they who moſt ſteadily withſtand 
it, find it, if not the moſt violent, the moſt 
pertinacious of their paſſions, always renewing 
its attacks, and though often vanquiſhed, never 
deſtroyed. i 
It is indeed natural to have particular regard to 
the time preſent, and to be moſt ſolicitous for 
that which is by its nearneſs enabled to make the 
ſtrongeſt impreffions. When therefore any ſharp 
pain 1s to be ſuffered, or any formidable danger 
to be incurred, we can ſcarcely exempt ourſelves 
wholly from the feducements of imagination; we 
readily believe that another day will bring ſome 
ſupport or advantage which we now want; and 
are eaſily perſuaded, that the moment of neceſſity, 
which we defire never to arrive, is at a great 
Thus life is languiſhed away in the gloom of 
anxiety, and conſumed in collecting reſolution 
which the next morning diſſipates; in forming 
purpoſes which we ſcarcely hope to keep, 
reconciling ourſelves to our own cowardice by 
_ excuſes, which, while we admit them, we know 
to be abſurd. Our firmneſs is by the continual 
contemplation of miſery hourly impaired; every 
fſubmiſſion to our fear enlarges its dominion ; we 
not only waſte that time in which the wy ” 
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dread might have been ſuffered and ſurmounted, but 
procraſtination produces no abſolute 
increaſe of our difficulties, make them leſs ſuperable 
to ourſelves by habitual terrors. When evils can- 
not be avoided, it is wiſe to contract the interval of 
expectation; to meet the miſchiefs which will over- 
take us if we fly; and ſuffer only their real malig- 
nity without the conflicts of doubt and anguiſh of 
To act is far eaſter than to ſuffer ; yet we every 
day ſee the progreſs of life retarded by the vis iner- 


tia, the mere repugnance to motion, and find mul. 


titudes repining at the want of that which nothing 

but idleneſs hinders them from enjoying. The 
caſe of Tantalus, in the region of poetick puniſh- 
ment, was ſomewhat to be pitied, becauſe the fruits 
that hung about him retired from his hand; but 


what tenderneſs can be claimed by thoſe who, 
| though perhaps they ſuffer the pains of Tantalus, 
| quill never lift their hands for their own relief? 


There is nothing more common among this 


f tor pid generation than murmurs and complaints; 
murmurs at uneaſineſs which -_ Vacancy ad 
ſuſpicion expoſe them to feel, and 


complaints of 
diſtreſſes which it is in their own power to remove. 


| Lazineſs is commonly aſſociated with timidity. 


Either fear originally prohibits endeavours by in- 


_ Fuſing deſpair of ſucceſs; or the frequent failure of 
irreſcl 


ute ſtruggles, and the conſtant deſire of avoid- 


ing labour, impreſs by degrees falſe terrors on the 


mind. But fear, whether natural or acquired, when 


once it has full poſſeſſion of the fancy, never fails to | 
employ it upon viſions of calamity, ſuch as, if they 
| are not diſſipated by * employment, will ſoon 


overcait 
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overcaſt it with horrors, and imbitter life not only 
with thoſe miſeries by which all earthly beings are 
really more or leſs tormented, but with thoſe which 
do not yet exiſt, and which can only be diſcerned by 
the perſpicacity of cowardice. | 5 
Among all who ſacrifice future advantage to 
preſent inclination, ſcarcely any gain ſo little as 
thoſe that ſuffer themſelves to freeze in idleneſs. 
Others are corrupted by ſome enjoyment of more 
or leſs power to gratify the paſſions; but to ne- 
glet our duties, merely to avoid the labour of 
performing them, a labour which is always punc- 
tually rewarded, is ſurely to fink under weak 
> tations. Idleneſs never can ſecure tranquil- 
lity; the call of reaſon and of conſcience will 
pierce the cloſeſt pavilion of the fluggard, and, 
though it may not have force to drive him from 
his down, will be loud enough to hinder him 
from ſleep. Thoſe moments which he cannot 
_ reſolve to make uſeful by devoting them to the 
great buſineſs of his being, will ſtill be uſurped 


= by powers that will not leave them to his diſpo- 


fal; remorſe and vexation will ſeize upon them, 
and forbid him to enjoy what he is fo deſirous to 
VVVVVVVVVVVVJ0wö! 
There are other cauſes of inactivity incident 
to more active faculties and more acute diſ- 
cernment. He to whom many objects of pur- 
ſuit ariſe at the ſame time, will frequently heſi- 


tate between different defires, till a rival has pre- | 


cluded him, or change his courſe as new attrac- 
tions prevail, and haraſs himſelf without ad- 
vancing. He who ſees different ways to the 
ſame end, will, unleſs he watches carefully _ 
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his own conduct, lay out too much of his atten- 
tion upon the compariſon of probabilities and the 
adjuſtment of expedients, mi 
of his road, till ſome accident intercepts his jour- 


ney. He whoſe penetration extends to remote con- 


ſequences, and who, whenever he applies his at- 
tention to any deſign, diſcovers new proſpects of 
advantage and pothbilities of improvement, will 
not eaſily be perſuaded that his project is ripe for 
execution; but will ſuperadd one contrivance to 
another, endeavour to unite various purpoſes in 


one operation, multiply complications, and refine 


niceties, till he is entangled in his own ſcheme, 
and bewildered in the perplexity of various inten- 


tions. He that reſolves to unite all the beauties of 
fituation in a new purchaſe, muſt waſte his life in 


_ roving to no purpoſe from province to province. 
He that hopes in the ſame houſe to obtain every 
convenience, may draw plans and ſtudy Palladio, 


but will never lay a ſtone. He will attempt a tre- 


tiſe on ſome important ſubject, and amafs materials, 
conſult authors, and ſtudy all the dependent and 
_ collateral parts of learning, but never conclude 
himſelf qualified to write. He that has abilities to 


conceive perfection, will not eaſily be content with- 


cout it; and ſince perfection cannot be reached, will 


loſe the opportunity of doing well in the vain hope 


ef unattainable excellence. „ 5 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probability that it will be much ſhorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every man to the active 
proſecution of whatever he is deſirous to perform. 


It is true, that no diligence can aſcertain ſuc- 
ceſs; death may intercept the ſwifteſt career; 
Re = 


pauſe in the choice 
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but he who is cut off in the execution of an honeſt 
"undertaking, has at leaſt the honour of falling in his 
rank, and has fought the battle, though he miſled 


4 


the victory. 


— 


Nun. 135. Tos DAV, Fuly 2, 1751. 
Calum, non animum mulant. Hom, 


Place may be chang d; but who can change his mind? 


T is impoſſible to take a view on any fide, or 
1 obſcrve any of the various claſſes that form the 
great community of the world, without diſcovering 
the influence of example ; and admitting with new 
_ conviction the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that man is 
au imitative being. The greater, far the greater 
number follow the track which others have — 
without any curioſity after new diſcoveries, or am- 
bition of truſting themſelves to their own conduct. 
And, of thoſe who break the ranks and diſorder the 
_ uniformity of the march, moſt return in a ſhort 
time from their deviation, and prefer the equal and 
Ready ſatisfaction of ſecurity before the frolicks of 
caprice and the honours of adventure. op 
In queſtions difficult or dangerous it is indeed 
natural to repoſe upon authority, and, when fear 
happens to predominate, upon the authority of 
thoſe whom we do not in general think wiſer _ 
than ourſelves, Very few have abilities requiſite 
tor the diſcovery of abſtruſe truth; and of thoſe 
tew fome want leiſure, and fome reſolution. But 
it is not ſo eaſy to find the reaſon of the univerſal _ 
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ſubmiſſion to precedent where every man might 
fafely judge for himſelf; where no irreparable loſs 
can be hazarded, nor any miſchief of long conti- 
nuance incurred. . Vanity might be expected to 
operate where the more powerful paſſions are not 
awakened ; the mere pleaſure of acknowledging 
no ſuperior might produce ſlight fingularities, or 
the hope of gaining ſome new degree of happineſs 
awaken the mind to invention or experiment. 
If in any cafe the ſhackles of preſeription could 
be wholly ſhaken off, and the imagination left to act 
without controul, on what — — ſhould it be 
expected, but in the, ſelection of lawful pleafure ? 
Pleaſure, of which the eſſence is choice; which 
compulſion diſſociates from every thing to which 
nature has united it; and which owes not only its 
vigour but its being to the ſmiles of liberty. Yet 
we ſee that the ſenſes, as well as the reaſon, are re- 
| gulated by credulity; and that moſt will feel, or 
Ay that they feel, the gratifications which others 
have taught them to expe. OR 
At this time of univerſal migration, when al- 
moſt every one, conſiderable enough to attract re- 
gard, has retired, or is preparing with all the ear- 
neſtneſs of diſtreſs to retire, into the country; 
when nothing is to be heard but the hopes of ſpeedy 
departure, or the complaints of involuntary delay. 
ls have often been tempted to enquire what happi- 
nes is to be gained, or what inconvenience to be 
| avoided, by this ſtated receſſion? Of the birds of 
| paſſage, ſome follow the ſummer, and ſome the 
| winter, becauſe they live upon ſuſtenance which 
only ſummer or winter can ſupply ;. but of the an- 
nual flight of human rovers it is much harder to 
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anten the reaſon, becauſe they do not appear either 
to find or ſeek any thing which is not equally af- 

forded by the town and country. 

I believe that many of theſe fugitives may have 
heard of men whoſe continual wiſh was for the 
quiet of retirement, who watched every opportu- 
nity to ſteal away from obſervation, to forſake the 
crowd, and delight themſelves with the ſociety of 
ſolitude. There is indeed ſcarcely any writer who 
has not celebrated the happineſs of rural privacy, 
and delighted himſelf and his reader. with the me- 
lody of birds, the whiſper of groves, and the mur- 


mur of rivulets ; nor any man eminent for extent 


of capacity, or greatneſs of exploits, that has not 


left behind him fome memorials of lonely wiſdom 
and ſilent dignity. | | 

But . all abſurdity of conduct ariſes from 
the imitation of thoſe whom we cannot reſemble, 
Thoſe who thus teſtified their wearineſs of tumult 
and hurry, and haſted with ſo much eagerneſs to 
the leiſure of retreat, were either men overwhelm- 
ed with the preſſure of difficult employments, ha- 


ruaſſed with importunities, and diſtracted with mul- 


tiplicity; or men wholly engroſſed by ſpeculative 
ſciences, who having no other end of life but to learn 
and teach, found their ſearches interrupted by the 
common commerce of civility, and their reaſonings 
disjointed by frequent interruptions. Such men 
might reaſonably fly to that eaſe and convenience 
which their condition allowed them to find only in 
the country. The ſtateſman who devoted the 
greater part of his time to the publick, was defir- 


rous of keeping the remainder in his own power. 


'The general, ruffled with dangers, wearied with 
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5 labours, and ſtunned with acclamations, gladly 


ſnatched an interval of filence and relaxation. The 
' naturaliſt was unhappy where the works of Provi-- 
dence were not always before him. The reaſoner 
could adjuſt his ſyſtems only where his mind was 
free from the intruſion of outward objects. 

Such examples of ſolitude very few of thoſe who 
are now haſtening from the town have any preten- 
ſions to plead in their own juſtification, ſince they 
cannot pretend either wearineſs of labour, or deſire 
of — They purpoſe nothing more than. 
to quit one ſcene of idleneſs for another, and after 

having trifled in publick, to ſleep in ſecrecy. The: 
utmoſt that they can hope to gain is the change of 
ridiculoufneſs to obſcurity, and. the privilege of. 
having fewer witneſſes to a life of folly. He who. 


s not ſufficiently important to be diſturbed in his 


_ purſuits, but ſpends all his hours according to his 
own inclination, and has more hours than his men- 
tal faculties enable him to fill either with enjoy- 
ment or deſires, can have nothing to demand of. 
ſhades and valleys. As bravery is faid to be a pa- 
ot inſignificancy is always a ſhelter. 
Ihere are however pleaſures and advantages im 

a rural ſituation, which are not confined to phi- 
loſophers and heroes. The freihneſs of the air 
the verdure of the woods, the paint of the mea- 
dows, and the unexhauſted variety which ſummer 
ſcatters upon the earth, may eatily give delight to 
an unlearned ſpectator. It is not neceſſary chat he 
who looks with pleaſure on the colours of a flower 
_ ſhould ſtudy the principles of vegetation, or that 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican ſyſtem thould be 
compared before the * of the ſun can gladden, 
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or its warmth invigorate. Novelty is itſelf a fource 


of gratification ; and Milton juſtly obſerves, that ta 


him who has been long pent up in cities no rural 
object can be preſented, which will not delight or 


refreſh} ſome of his ſenſes. mo 

Vet even theſe eaſy pleaſures are miſſed by the 
reater part of thofe who waſte their ſummer in 
country. Should any man purſue his ac- 
quaintances to their retreats, he would find few 
of them liſtening to Philomel, loitering in woods, 
or plucking daiſies, _— the healthy of 


the morning, or watching the gentle coruſcations 


of declining day. Some will be diſcovered at a 


window by the road fide, rejoicing when a new 


cloud of duſt gathers towards them, as at the 


approach of a momen ſupply of converſa- 
tion, and a ſhort relief fo 


objects but what a remove to any new ſtreet in 
London might have given them. e ſame ſet of 


_ acquaintances ſtill ſettle together, and the form of 
life is not otherwiſe diverſified than by doing the 
_ fame things in a different place. They pay and 


receive viſits in the uſual form, they frequent 
the walks in the morning, they ted 


with the fame partners; nor can they at their 


return to their former habitation congratulate _ 
' themſelves on any other advantage, than that 


they have paſſed their time like others of the 
fame rank; and have tne ſame right to talk of 
| the happineſs and beauty of the country, of hap- 


— 


m the tediouſneſs of 
unideal vacancy. Others are placed in the adja- 
cent villages, where they look only upon houſes 
as in the reſt of the year, with no change of 


cards at 
night, they attend to the fame tattle, and dance 
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pineſs which they never felt, and beauty which 
' . they never regarded. 
To be able to procure its own entertainments, 
and to ſubſiſt upon its own ſtock, is not the pre- 
rogative of every mind. There are indeed under-- 
ſtandings ſo fertile and comprehenſive, that they 
can always feed reflection with new ſupplies, and 
ſuffer nothing from the precluſion of. adventitious 
amuſements; as ſome cities have within their own 
walls encloſed ground enough to feed their inba- 
bitants in a ſiege. But others live only from day 
to day, and muſt be conſtantly enabled, by foreign. 
ſupphes, to keep out the encroachments of languor ' 
and ſtupidity.. Such could not indeed be blamed 
for hovering within reach of their uſual pleaſure, 
more than any other animal for not quitting its 
native element,. were not their faculties contracted: 
by their own fault. But let not thoſe who go- 
into the country, merely becauſe they dare not be 
left alone at home, boaſt their love of nature, or 
their qualifications for ſolitude ; nor pretend that 
they receive inſtantaneous infuſions of wiſdom. 
from the Dryads, and are able, when they leave 
ſmoke and noiſe behind, to act, or think, or reafon- 
for themſelves. „ | 
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Nuns. 136. SATURDAY, Ffuly 6, 1751. 


2 dess ya poor waives igang dae wunou, | 
"oC x iTgoy ln nevi iv pgroiv, anno Te Ag. How, 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, | : | 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of Hell. Porz. 


of Ma regard which they whoſe abilities are 
employed in the works of imagination 
claim from the reſt of mankind, ariſes in a great 
meaſure from their influence on futurity. Rank 
may be conferred by princes, and wealth Ra 


ed by miſers bs robbers ; but the honours of a 


_ laſting name, the veneration of diſtant ages, 
only the ſons of learning have the power of be- 
ſtowing. While therefore it continues one of the 
churacteriſticks of rational nature to decline obli- 
vion, authors never can be wholly overlooked in 
the ſearch after happineſs, nor become contempt- 
idle but by their own fault. 1 
The man who conſiders himſelf as conſtituted 
the ultimate judge of diſputable characters, and en- 
truſted with the diſtribution of the laſt terreſtrial 
rewards of merit, ought to ſummon all his fortitude 
to the ſupport of his integrity, and reſolve to diſ- 
Charge an office of ſuch dignity with the moſt vigi- 
lant caution and ſcrupulous juſtice. To deliver 
examples to poſterity, and to regulate the opinion 
of future times, is no ſlight or trivial undertaking z 
nor is it eaſy to commit more atrocious treaſon 
againſt the great republick of humanity, than by 
falſifying its records and miſguiding its — © 
355 e 
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To ſcatter praiſe or blame without regard to 
jiuſtice, is to deſtroy the diſtinction of good and 
evil. Many have no other teit of actions than 
general opinion; and all are fo far influenced by 
a ſenſe of reputation, that they are often reſtrained 
by fear of reproach, and excited by hope of 
honour, when other principles have loſt their 
power; nor can any ſpecies of proſtitution pro- 
mote general depravity more than that which de- 
ſtroys the force of praiſe, by ſhewing that it may 
de acquired without deſerving it, and which, by 
ſetting free the active and ambitious from the 
dread of infamy, lets looſe the rapacity of power, 
and weakens the only authority by which great- 
neſs is controlled. | „ 
Praiſe, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its ſcarcity. It becomes cheap as it be- 
comes vulgar, and will no longer raiſe expecta- 
tion or animate enterprize. It is therefore not 
only necetlary, that wickedneſs, even when it is 
not ſafe to cenſure it, be denied applauſe, but that 
oodneſs be commended only in proportion to its 
/ and that the garlands, due to the great 
benefactors of mankind, be not ſuffered to fade 
upon the brow of him who can boaſt only petty 
- ſervices and caly virtues. 
Had theſe maxims been univerſally received, 
| how much would have been added to the taſk of 
dedication, the work on which all the power of 
modern wit has been exhauſted. How few of 
theſe initial ＋ 1 had appeared, if the au-= 
thor had been ob 
tue, then to diſtinguiſh the diſtinct ſpecies and 
degree of his deſert, and at laſt to pay him only 
the honours which he might juſtly claim. It r 
a e i 


iged firſt to find a man of vir- . 
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much eaſier to learn the name of the laſt man 
whom chance has exalted to wealth and power, 
to obtain by the intervention of ſome of his do- 


meſticks the privitege of addreſſing him, or in 


confidence of the general acceptance of flattery, 
to venture on an addreſs without any previous 
ſolicitation; and after having heaped upon him 
all the virtues to which philoſophy has aſſigned 
— inform him how much more might de 


3 not the fear of giving pain to his 


ſty repreſs the raptures of wonder and the 
zeal of veneration. 


. Nothing has ſo much degraded Eneature Gant 
its natural rank, as the practice of indecent and - 


promiſcuous dedication ; : for what credit can he 
expect who profeſſes himſelf the hireli Va» 
_ nity, however profligate, and . 

ſcruple celebrates worthleſs, dignifies the 


oppreffive, the ornaments which 
_ grace to truth, and lovelineſs to innocence? 
Ev 
il, Cows ver miſchievous, is leſs deteſtable — 
the crime of counterfeiting characters, and fixi 
the ſtamp of literary * upon the droſs 
refuſe of the world. 

Vet I would not overwhelm the authors with 
the whole load of infamy, of which part, per- 


haps the greater part, ought to fall upon their 
. partakes the 
guilt of murder, why ſhould - who bribes a 
Hatterer, hope to be exempted, from the ſhame of 
falſehood ?. The unhappy dedicator is ſeldom with- 
out ſome motives which obſtruct, thou mp not de- 


led by mi- fie 


patrons. If he that hires a bravo, 


i 1. — choice 3 he is. oppre 
- ſeries 


mean, and gives to the corrupt, licentious, and 
ought only to 


other kind of adulation, however ſname. 


- — — — 8 


deſects, and 
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ſeries which he hopes to relieve, or inflamed by 
ambition which he expects to gratify. But the 
patron has no incitements equally violent; he can 
receive my a ſhort gratification, with which no- 


thing but ſtupidity could diſpoſe him to be pleaſed.. 


The real ſatisfaction which praiſe can afford is by 
repeating aloud the whiſpers of conſcience, and by 
ſhewing us that we have not endeavoured. to de- 
ſerve well in vain. Every other encomium is, to 
an intelligent mind, fatire and reproach ; the cele- 
bration of thoſe virtues which we feel ourſelves to 
want, can only impreſs a quicker ſenſe of our own. 
| foo that we have not yet ſatisfied 
the expectations of the world, by forcing us to ob- 
ſerve how much fiction muſt contribute to the 


completion of our character. 


Vet ſometimes the patron. may claim indul-- 
gence; for it does not always happen, that the 
encomiaſt has been much encouraged to his at- 


tempt. . Many a hapleſs author, when his book,, 


and- perhaps his dedication, was ready for the: 
preſs, has waited long before any one would pay 


the price of proſtitution, or conſent to hear the 
praiſes ' deſtined to inſure his name againſt the 
_ caſualties of time; and many a complaint has 
been vented againſt the decline of learning, and 


negle& of genius, when either parſimonious pru- 


dence has declined expence, or honeſt indigna- 
tion rejected falſehood. But if at laſt, after long 
_ and innumerable diſappointments, he 


find a lord willing to hear of his own eloqueace 


and taſte, a ſtateſman deſirous of knowing how © 
_ a friendly hiſtorian will repreſent his conduct, or 
2 lady delighted to leave to the world ſome me- 
morial of her wit and beauty, ſuch wWeakneſs camot 


= - 
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be cenſured as an inſtance of enormous depravity. 
The wiſeſt man may by a — * ſolicitor be ſur- 


priſed in the hour of weakneſs, and perſuaded to 

ſolace vexation, or invigorate hope, with the mu- 
fick of flattery. | 3 
Io cenſure all dedications as adulatory and ſer. 

vile, would diſcover rather envy than juſtice. 
Praiſe is the tribute of merit, and he that has in- 
conteſtably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any publick 
performance, has a right to all the honours which 
the publick can beftow. To men thus raiſed 
above the reſt of the community, there is no need 
that the book or its author ſhould have any par- 
- ticular relation: that the patron is known to de- 
ſerve reſpect, is ſufficient to vindicate him that 
pays it. To the fame regard from particular per- 


ſons private virtue and leſs conſpicuous excel- : 


lence may be ſometimes entitled. An author may 
with great propriety inſcribe his work to him by 
whoſe encouragement it was undertaken, or by 
whoſe liberality he has been enabled to proſecute 
it, and he may juſtly rejoice in his own fortitude 
that dares to reſcue merit from obſcurity. 
Alcxribus exemplis videor te cludere : miſce. 
| Eee neſtris de moribus. 4 
Thus much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. —q 
| ps 5 Du vox, jun. 


I know not whether greater relaxation may not be 
indulged, and whether hope as well as gratitude may 
not unblameably produce a dedication ; but let the 


writer who pours out his praiſes only to propitiate 


power, or attract the attention of greatneſs, be cau- 
tious leſt his defire betray him toexuberanteulogies. 
Me are naturally more apt to pleaſe ourſelves mw_ L 
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the future than the paſt, and while we luxuriate in 
expectation, may be ealily perſuaded to purchaſe 
what we yet rate only by imagination, at a higher 
price than experience will warrant. 
gut no private views or perſonal regard can 
diſcharge any man from his general obligations ta 
virtue and to truth. It may happen in the various 
combinations of life, that a good man may receive 
favours from one, who, notwithſtanding his acci- 
dental berſehcenc2, cannot be juſtly propoſed to 
the imitation of others, and whom therefore he 
muſt find ſome other way of rewarding than by 
publick celebrations. Self-love has indeed many 
powers of ſeducement, but it ſurely ought not to 
exalt any individual to equality with the collective 
body of mankind, or perſuade him that a benefit 
conferred on him is equivalent to every other vir- 
tue. Yet many upon falſe principles of gratitude 
have ventured to extol wretches, whom all but 
their dependents numbered among the reproaches 
of the ſpecies, and whom they would likewiſe 
have beheld with the ſame ſcorn had they not been 
| hired to diſhoneſt approbation. . 
Lo encourage merit with praiſe is the great 
buſineſs of literature; but praiſe muſt loſe its in- 
fluence, by unjuſt or negligent diſtribution ; and 
he that impairs its value may be charged with 
miſapplication of the power that genius puts into 
his hands, and with ſquandering on guilt the re- 
compence of virtue. F 
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Nuns. 137. Tuzspav, July 9, 1751. 
Dum vitant ftulti uit ia, in contraria currunt. f Hon 


—— Whilſt fools one vice condemn, 2 | 
They run into the oppoſite extreme. | Case. 
HAT wonder is the effect of ignorance, 
has been often obſerved. The awful ſtillneſs 
of attention, with which the mind is overſpread at 
the firſt view of an unexpected effect, ceaſes when 
we have leiſure to diſentangle complications and 
inveſtigate cauſes. Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, 
a ſudden ceflation of the mental progreſs, which 
laſts only while the underſtanding is fixed upon 
ſome ſingle idea, and is at an end when it recovers 
force enough to divide the object inte its parts, os 
mark the intermediate gradations from the firſt 
agent to the laſt conſequence.  _ 
It may be remarked with equal truth, that igno» 


ranee is often the effect of wonder. It is common 


for thoſe who have never accuſtomed themſelves to 
the labour of enquiry, nor invigorated their con- 
fidence by conqueſts over difficulty, to fleep in 
the gloomy quieſcence of aſtoniſhment, without 
any effort to animate enquiry or diſpel obſcurity. 
What they cannot immediately conceive, they 
cConſider as too high to be reached, or too exten- 
| ve to be comprehended ; they therefore content 
themſelves with the gaze of folly, forbear to at- 
_ tempt what they have no hopes of performing, and 
reſign the pleaſure of rational contemplation to 
more pertinacious ſtudy or more active faculties. 
Among the productions of mechanick art, m_ 
are of a form ſo different from that of their firlt 
materials, and many conſiſt of parts ſo numerous 
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and ſo nicely adapted to each other, that it is not 
ble to view them without amazement. But 


when we enter the ſhops of artificers, obſerve the 
various tools by which every operation is facilita- 
ted, and trace the progreſs of a manufacture through 
me different hands that, in ſucceſſion to each other, 
contribute to its perfection, we ſoon diſcover that 
TS nnle nn has anal] taſk, and that the ex- 


we ware however remote, of natural rudeneſs and 


artificial e 5 Are by a regular concate 
nation of Qs, of w ich every one is introduced 
by that which precedes it, and equally introduces 
that which is to follow. 
1 
perſormances. L or complex dia- 
: $55 rnd views hut if we dave (ell Velldlons | 
r 
liſcovered that our fear was Divide 
8 a. principle equally juſt in ſcience 
as in policy. Complication is a ſpecies of confe- 


deracy, which, 1 bids 


deftance to the moſt active and vi intellect; 
but of which every member is ſeparately weak, 
and which may therefore be quickly ſubdued if it, 
can once be broken. 
The chief art of learning, as Locle has A | 
s to attempt but little at a time. The wideſt ex- 
curſions of the mind are made by ſhort flights fre- 


2 - quently repeated; the moſt lofty fabricks of ſci- 


ence are formed by the continued accumulation of 


+. ſingle propoſitions. 


It often happens, whatever be the canle, that 
impatience of labour, or dread of miſcarriage, ſeizes 
_ thoſe ho are moſt dflinguiſhed for quickneſs of 


appre- 
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apprehenſion; and that they who might with 
reateſt reaſon promiſe themſelves victory, are 


caſt willing to hazard the encounter. This dif. 
hdence, where the attention is not laid afleep 


by lazineſs, or diſſipated by pleaſures, can ariſe 


only from confuſed and general views, ſuch as 
negligence ſnatches in haſte, or from the diſap- 


pointment of the firſt hopes formed by arro- 
gance without reflection. To expect that the in- 
tricacies of ſcience will be pierced by a careleſs 


glance, or the eminences of fame aſcended with- 
out labour, is to expect a particular privilege, a 
power denied to the reſt of mankind ; but to ſup- 


poſ2 that the maze is inſcrutable to diligence, or 


the heights inacceſſible to perſeverance, is to ſub- 


nut tamely to the tyranny of fancy, and enchain 


EB 
2 


dercn 


ge the boundaries of knowledge by 


ſome degree of fortuitous 


7 —_— to hi 
ſolution may be forgiven in him that ventures into 


the unexplored abyſſes of truth, and attempts to 


find his way through the fluctuations of uncer- 


= lives to ww would | at once believe nothing too 
| 85 oY 


8 the heroes in lite- 25 


a ee the —— — 4 5 


, Which no man can * I! 
lr; and therefore doubt and ne- | 


tainty and the conflicts of contradiction. But 
when nothing more is required, than to purſue 3 
path already beaten, and to trample obſtacles 
Which others have demoliſhed, why ſhould any 
man ſo much diſtuſt his own intellect as to ima- 
0 gine himſelf unequal to the attempt? 
It were to be wiſhed that they who devote their 


_— 4 
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great for their attainment, and conſider nothing 
2s too little for their regard; that they would — | 
their notice alike to ſcience and to life, and unite 
ſome knowledge of the preſent world to their ac- 
quaintance with paſt = and remote events. | 
Nothing has ſo much expoſed men of learning 
to contempt an ridicule, as their ignorance of 
inge ere known to all but themſelves, 
The 4 52 hen taught to conſider the infti- 
Wiens of £5. {cnoulsy * giving the laſt perfec- 
tion to 1114 abuitice, ere ſurprized to ſee men 
wrinkled witi #1}, jet wanting to be inftructed 
in the minute circumſtances f propriety, or the 
forms of daily tranſaction ; and quickly 
ſhake off their reverence for modes of education, 
|| which they find to produce no ability above the 
"| Books, ſays Bacon, can never teach the uſe of 
books. The ftudent muſt learn by commerce with 
| | mankind to reduce his ſpeculations to practice, 
and accommodate his knowledge to the purpoſes 
It is too common for thoſe who have been bred 
|| to ſcholaſtick profeſſions, and paſſed much of their 
' time in academies where nothing but learning con- 
fers honours, to diſregard every other qualification, 
and to imagine that + ca ſhall find mankind ready 
to pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd 
| about them for inſtruction. They therefore ſtep 
odut from their cells into the open world, with all 
the confidence of authority 7 dignity of import- 
| ance; they look round about them at once with 
Ignorance and ſcorn on a race of beings to whom 
| they are equally unknown and equally contempt- 
ble, but hk manners they muſt imitate, on BO 
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with whoſe opinions they muſt comply, if 
E 
To leſſen that diſdain with which ſcholars are 


inclined to look on the common bufineſs of the 


world, and the unwillingneſs with which they con- 
deſcend n in any 
N of philoſophy, it may be neceſſary to con- 
der, that thoug * — 4 is excited abſtruſe 
reſearches and Cao diſcoveries, yet pleaſure is 
not given, nor affection conciliated, but by _— 
accompliſhments, and qualities more 
municable to thoſe about us. He that can- cal 
converſe upon queſtions, about which only a fi 
part of mankind has knowledge — to make 


| them curious, muſt loſe his days in unſocial ſilence, 


and live in the crowd of life without a companion. 
He that can only be uſeful in great may 
die without exerting bis abilities, and ſtand a help- 


leſs ſpectator of a thouſand vexations which fret 
away happineſs, and which nothing is required to 
remove but a little dexterity of conduct and readi- 


_ nels of expedients. 
No degree of knowledge i by man is 


able to ſet him above the want of hourly aſſiſtance, 
or to extinguiſh the deſire of fond endearments 
and tender officiouſneſs; and therefore, no a 


ſhould think it unneceſſary to learn thoſe arts 


| which friendſhip may be gained. Kindneſs is pre- 
ſerved by a conſtant reciprocation of benefits or 
Interchange of pleaſures; but ſuch benefits only 


can be beſtowed, as others are capable to receive, 
and ſuch pleaſures only imparted, as others are 
qualificd to enjoy. 


By this deſcent from the pinnacles of art no 


honour wil be loſt; for the condeſcenſions of 
| 3 learning : 


= E -— 
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are always overpaid b — 
2 * in Li gon 


to uſe the ſimile of onginus, like the the fun in in his 


declination, he r@@nits his ſplendor but 


retains his magnitude, and pleaſes more though he 


dazzles leſs. 


| Noun. 138. SATURDAY) July 135 1751. 
m— teu libeat mibi ſordida rara | 
Atque bumiles habitare caſas, et figere eerwns. Vinc, 
With me retire, and leave the pomp of courts 
For humble cottages and rural ports. 

: To the R 4 LER. 
. 
es H the contempt whh which you 


have treated the annual migrations of the gay 
and buſy part of mankind 1s juſtified by daily ob- 


ſervation, fince moſt of thoſe who leave the town 
neither vary their entertainments nor enlarge their 
notions; yet I ſuppole you do not intend to repre- 
ſent the practice itſelf as ridiculous, or to declare 


that he whoſe condition puts the diftribution of his 


' time into his own power may not properly divide 


it between the town and country. 
That the country, and only the country, dif- 


plays the inexhauſtible varieties of nature, and ſup- 
plies the philoſophical mind with matter tor admi- 


ration and enquiry, never was denied; but my 


curioſity is very little attracted by the colour of a 
flower, the anatomy of an infect, or the ſtructure 
of a neſt ; Ian 9 employed upon human 


manners, | 
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manners, and therefore fill up the months of rural 
| leiſure with remarks on thoſe who live within the 
circle of my notice. 13 would — 
yy viſit thoſe reg ligence and h 
o might diverſify = ge — and mul- 
ply their images, for in the 
ts chiefly to be found. In a 
more in courts, the minute diſcriminations which 
diſtinguiſh one from another are for the moſt part 
1 hs the peculiarities of temper and opinion are 

2 y worn away by promiſcuous converſe, as 

angular bodies and uneven ſurfaces loſe their points 

— aſperities by frequent attrition againſt one an- 
other, and approach by degrees to uniform rotun- 
dity. The prevalence of faſhion, the influence of 
example, the deſire of applauſe, and the dread of 
cenſure, obſtruct the natural tendencies of the 
mind, and check the fancy in its firſt efforts to 
break forth into experiments of caprice. 

Few inclinations are ſo ftrong as to grow up 
into habits, when they muſt ſtruggle with the con- 
ſtant oppoſition of ſettled forms and eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms. But in the country every man is a ſepa- 
rate and independent being: ſolitude flatters irre- 
gularity with hopes of ſecrecy; and wealth, re- 
moved from the mortification of compariſon and 
the awe of equality, ſwells into contemptuous con- 
fidence, and ſets blame and laughter at _ 
the impulſes of nature act unreſtrained, and 


diſpoſition dares to ſhew itſelf in its true og 1 


without any diſguiſe of 2 or decorations 
of elegance. Every one indulges the full enjoy- 
ment of his own choice, and talks and lives with 


no other view than to pleaſe himſelf, without en- 


tice, | 
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tice, or conſidering others as entitled to any ac- 
count of his ſentiments or actions. If he builds or 
demoliſhes, opens or encloſes, deluges or drains, 
it is not his care what may be the opinion of thoſe 
who are ſkilled in perſpective or architecture, it is 
ſufficient that he has no landlord to control him, 
and that none has any right to examine in what 
projects the lord of the manor ſpends his own mo- 
ney on his own grounds. | 
For this reaſon 1t is not very common to want 
ſubjects for rural converſation. Almoſt every man 
is daily doing ſomething which produces merri- 
ment, wonder, or reſentment, _— his neigh- 
| bours. This utter exemption from reſtraint leaves 
every anomalous quality to operate in its full ex- 
tent, and ſuffers the natural character to diffuſe 
itſelf to every part of life. The pride which, 
under the check of public obſerv:.tion, would have 
deen only vented among ſervants and domeſticks, 
| becomes in a country baronet the torment of a 
| ovince, and inſtead of terminating in the de- 
Aion of China ware and glaſſes, ruins tenants, 
diſpoſſeſſes cottagers, and haraſſes villages with 
actions of treſpaſs and bills of indictment. 
It frequently happens that even without violent 
_ paſſions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a ruſtick life produce remarkable parti- 
cularitics of conduct or manner. In the province 
where I now reſide, we have one lady eminent for 
wearing a gown always of the fame cut and co- 
| lour; another for ſhaking hands with thoſe that 
| viſit her; and a third for unſhaken reſolution 
never to let tea or coffee enter her houſe. 
But of all the female characters which this place 
| affords, I have found none fo werthy of attention 
'Fos. HL. - %%%%éͤ 


lady, rebel his 
devoted his life to his pointers 4 his hounds. He 
never viſited kis eſtates but to deſtroy the partridges 
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that of Mrs. Buſy, a widow, who loſt her huſband 
in her thirtieth year, and has ſince paſſed her time 


at the manor-houſe, in the government of her 


children, and the management of the eſtate. 
Mrs. Buſy was married at eighteen from a board- 
ing-ſchool, where ſhe had paſſed her time like other 
oung ladies in needle-work, with a few intervals 
of dancing and reading. When ſhe became a bride 


the ſpent one winter with her huſband in town, 


where having no idea of any converſation beyond 


| the formalities of a viſi it, ſhe found nothing to en- 


gage her paſſions; and when ſhe had been one night 


at court, and two at an opera, and ſeen the Monu- 
ment, the "Tombs, and the Tower, ſhe concluded 


that London had nothing more to ſhew, and won- 
dered that when women had once ſeen the world 
they could not be content to ſtay at home. She 
therefore went willingly to the ancient feat, and 


| for ſome years ſtudied houſewifery under Mr. Bufy's 


mother, with ſo much affiduity, that the old lady 


when ſhe died, bequeathed her a caudle cup, a 
| ſoup diſh, two 'beakers, and a cheſt of table-linen 
| ſpun by herſelf | 


Mr. Buſy findin 4 e . qualities of his 
rs wholly into her hands, and 


or foxes ; and often committed ſuch devaſtations in 


the rage of pleaſure, that ſome of his tenants refuſed 


to hold their lands at the uſual rent. Their land- 


lady perſuaded them to be ſatisfied, and entreated 
her huſband to diſmiſs his dogs, with many exact 


calculations of the ale drank by his companions, 
and corn conſumed by the horſes, and remonſtrances 


5 bn the inſolence of the — and the 


frauds 
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frauds of the groom. The huntſman was too ne- 
ceſſary to his happineſs to be diſcarded ; and he 
had ſtill continued to ravage his own eſtate, had 
he not caught a cold and a fever by ſhooting mal- 


lards in the fens. His fever was followed by a 


conſumption, which in a few months brought him 
to the grave. 8 8 


Mrs. Buh was too much an economiſt to feel 
either joy or ſorrow at his death. She received the 


compliments and confolations of her neighbours in 
a dark room, out of which ſhe ftole privately every 
night and morning to fee the cows milked; and 


after a few days declared that ſhe thought a widow 


might employ herſelf better than in nurſing grief; 
_ that, for her part, ſhe was reſolved that the 


| fortunes of her children ſhould not be impaired by 


her neglect. 5 

She therefore immediately applied herſelf to the 
reformation of abuſcs. She gave away the dogs, 
diſcharged the ſervants of the kennel and ſtable, 
and ſent the horſes to the next fair, but rated ar 
fo high a price, that they returned unfold. She 


was reſolved to have nothing idle about her, and 
| ordered them to be employed in common drudg- 


ery. They loft their ſleekneſs and 
were ſoon purchaſed at half the value. 
She ſoon diſencumbered herſelf from her weeds, 
and put on a riding-hood, a coarſe apron and ſhort 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a farm, 


grace, and 


of which the takes the management wholly upon : 
herſelf. She riſes before the ſun to 4 the 


horſes to their geers, and fees them well rubbed. 
down at their return from work; ſhe attends the 


dairy morning and evening, and watches when a 
caretully nurfed; the walks 


| calf falls that it may be, 


NK 2 | out 
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out among the ſheep at noon, counts the lambs, 
and obſerves the fences, and, where ſhe finds a 
gap, ſtops it with a buſh till it can be better 
mended. In harveſt the rides afield in the wag- 
zon, and is very liberal of her ale from a wooden 

ttle. At her leiſure hours ſhe looks gooſe eggs, 
airs the wool room, and turns the hank. 

When reſpect or curioſity brings viſitants to her 
houſe, ſhe entertains them with prognoſticks of a 
ſcarcity of wheat, or a rot among the ſheep, and 
always thinks herſelf privileged to diſmiſs them, 
when ſhe is to ſee the hogs fed, or to count her 
- poultry on the rooſt. 5 | 

The only things neglected about her are her 
children, whom ſhe has taught nothing but the 
| loweſt houſehold duties. In my laſt viſit I met 
mits Buſy carrying grains to a ſick cow, and was 
entertained with the accompliſhments of her eldeſt 
lon, a youth of ſuch carly maturity, that though 
| he is only ſixteen, ſhe can truſt him to ſell corn 
in the market. Her younger daughter, who is 
eminent for her beauty, though ſomewhat tanned 
in making hay, was buſy in pouring out ale to the 

ploughmen, that every one might have an equal 


." Ware. 


I could not but look with pity on this young 
family, doomed by the abſurd prudence of their 
mother to ignorance and meanneſs; but when I 
recommended a more elegant education, was anſ- 
vuvered, that ſhe never ſaw bookiſh or fnical people 
grow rich, and that ſhe was good for nothing 
_ herſelf till ſhe had forgotten the nicety of the 
_ boarding-ſchool. 33% 
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Nun. 139. Tukspav, 7 16, 1751. 


Sie quod vis femplex duntaxat et wnume Hos. 
<tevry piece be fimp'e and be one. 


T is required by Ari/totle to the perfection of a 

tragedy and is equally neceſſary to every other 
ſpecies of regular compoſition, that it ſhould have 
aà beginning, a middle, and an end.“ Lhe begin- 
« ning, ſays he, © is that which has nothing ne- 
& ceflarily previous, but to which that which fol- 
« lows is naturally conſequent ; the end, on the 
e contrary, is that which by nec-flity, or at leaft 


” £ « according to the Common courſe of things, {uc- 


4 ceeds ſomething elſe, but which implies nothing 
& conſequent to itſelf; the middle is connected on 
« one ſide to ſomething that naturally goes before, 
4 and on the other to ſomsthing that naturally fol- 
« lows * EE | ; FEY | Nt, N 
Such is the rule laid down by this great critick, 
for the diſpoſition of the different parts of a well 
conſtituted fable. It muſt begin where it may be 


made intelligible without introduction; and end, 


where the mind is left in repoſe, without expecta - 
tion of any farther event. The intermediate paſ- 
ſages muſt join the laſt effect to the firſt cauſe, by 
a regular and unbroken concatenation ; nothing 
muſt be therefore inſerted which does not appa- 
rently ariſe from ſomething foregoing, and pro- 
pu. make way for ſomething that ſucceeds it. 


his precept is to be underſtood in its rigour 


only with reſpect to great and eſſential events, and 


cannot be extended in the ſame force to minuter 


circumſtances and arbitrary decorations, which yet 
are more happy as they contribute more to the 
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main deſign; for it is always a proof of extenſive 


thought and accurate circumſpection, to promote 


various purpoſes by the ſame act; and the idea of 
an ornament admits uſe, though it ſeems to ex- 
clude neceſſity. 8 == 

Whoever purpoſes, as it is expreſſed by Milton, 
to build the lofty rhime, muſt acquaint himſelf with 
this law of poctical architecture, and take care that 
his edifice be ſolid as well as beautiful; that nothing 


ttand fingle or independent, fo as that it may be 

taken away without injuring the reſt ; but that from 

the foundation to the pinnacles one part reſt firm 
upon another. . . 


This regular and conſequentia] diſtribution, is 


among common authors frequently neglected; but 


the failures of thoſe whoſe example can have no 


influence, may be ſafely overlooked, nor is it of 


much uſe to recall obſcure and unregarded names 


to memory for the ſake of ſporting with their 


infamy. But if there is any writer whoſe genius 


can embelliſh impropriety, and whoſe authority can 


make error venerable, his works are the proper 
objects of critical inquiſition. To.expunge faults 


where there are no excellencies, is a taſk equally 
uſeleſs with that of the chemiſt who employs the 
arts of ſeparation and refinement upon ore in 
which no precious metal is contained to reward his 


operations. 5 
The tragedy of Samſon Agoniſtes has been cele- 
brated as the 3 work of the great author of 


Paradiſe Loft, and oppoſed with all the confidence 
of triumph to the dramatic performances of other 
nations. It contains indeed juſt ſentiments, maxims 


of wiſdom, and oracles of piety, and many paſ- 
ſages written with the ancient ſpirit of choral 
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poetry, in which there is a juſt and pleaſing mixture 
of Seneca's moral declamation with the wild enthu- 
faſm of the Greek writers. It is therefore worthy 
of examination, whether a performance thus illu- 
minated wich genius, and enriched with learning, 
| is compoſed according to the indiſpenſable laws af 
Ariſtotelian criticiſm : and, omitting at preſent all 
other conſiderations, whether it exhibits a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. 5 | 
Ide beginning is undoubtedly beautiful 2 
proper, opening with a graceful abruptneſs, and 
proceeding 3 to 3 recital of facts 
neceſſary to be known. 


Samſon. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To — dark ſteps, a little N 8 
For yonder bank has choice of fun and ſhade; 
There I am wont to fit when any chance 
| Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil, 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me.— 
O wherefore was my birth from heaven foretold 
Twice by an angel ? F 
Why was my breeding order'd and preſcrib'd, 
As of a — 1 — to God, F as 
 Defign'd for great exploits; if I muſt de 
_ Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out? 
 — Whom have I to complain of but myſelf? 
Who this high gift of ſtrength, committed to me, 
In what part 3 how eaſily bereft me, 
Under the ſeat of ſilence could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman muſt reveal it. 


His ſoliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or company 
of men of his own tribe, who condole his miſeries, 
extenuate his fault, and conclude with a ſolemn 


= 
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vindication of divine juſtice. So that at the con- 
cluſion of the firſt act there is no deſign laid, no 
_ difcovery made, nor any diſpoſition formed towards 
the ſubſequent event. - 

In the ſecond act, HManzah, the father of Samſon, 
comes to feek his fon, and, being ſhewn him by 
the Chorus, breaks out into lamentations of his 
miſery, and compariſons of his preſent with his 
former ſtate, repreſenting to him the ignominy 
which his religion ſuffers, by the feſtival this day 
celebrated in honour of Dagon, to whom the ido- 
laters afcribed his overthrow. 


i 2 —— Thou bear'ſt 
Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault ; 
Bitterly haſt thou paid and ftill art paying 
That rigid ſcore. A worfe thing yet remains, 
This day the Philiftines a pop'lar Laſt mW 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 
Great pomp and facrifice, and praiſes loud 


To Dagon, as their God, who hath deliver d 


Thee, Samſon, bound and blind into their hands, 
Them out of thine, who ſlew'ſt them many a ſlain. | 

| Samſon, touched with this reproach, makes a re- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
conſiders as the effuſion of prophetick confidence. 


Samſon. —— God, be ſure, 

Will not connive or linger thus provok'd, 
But will ariſe and his great name aſſert: 
Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me. 


An 
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AManoah. With cauſe this hope relieves thee» 
and theſe words 
I as a prophecy receive; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To viadicate the glory of — name. 


This part of the dialogue, as it might tend to 
animate or exaſperate Samſon, cannot, 1 think, be 
cenſ ned 8 wholly ſuperfluous ; but the ſacceed- | 
ing dig ute, in which Samſon contends to die, and 
which his father breaks off, that he may go to ſo- 
licit his releaſe, is only valuable for its own beau- 
ties, and has no tendency to introduce any thing 
that follows 1t. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of 
Dalilab, with all her graces, artifices, and allure- 
ments. This produces a dialogue, in a very mg 
degree elegant and inſtructive, from which t} 
retires, after ſhe has exhauſted her prrfuntins 
and is no more ſeen nor heard cf; nor has her viſit 
any effect but that of raſfing the characte er of 
Samſon. L 
In the 1 act enters Harapha, the giant of 
Gath, whoſe name had never been mentioned 
before, and who has now no other motive of 
coming, than to ſee the man whoſe n and 


; actions are ſo ny celebrated. 


Haraphba.— Much I have heard | 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform'd 
Incredible to n; in this diipleas'd, " 
That I was never preſent in the place 
Of thoſe encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp or liſted fields: 
And now am come to ſee of whom ſuch noiſe 
En K 5 3 Hath 
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Hath walk'd about, and each limb to ſurvey, 
If thy appearance anſwer loud report. 


Samſon challenges him to the combat; and after 
an interchange of reproaches, elevated by repeated 
defiance on one fide, and embittered by contemp- 
tuous inſults on the other, Flarapha retires; we 
then hear it determined, by Samſon and the Chorus, 
that no confequence good or bad will proceed 


from their interview. | 


| Chorus. He will directly to the lords, I tear, 
And with malicious counſel ftir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 


Samſ. He muſt allege fome cauſe, and offer'd 


fight 5 
Will not Toe mention, leſt a queſtion riſe 
Whether he durſt accept the offer or not; 
And that he durſt not, plain enough appear'd. 


At laſt, in the fifth act, appears a meſſenger from. 
the lords aſſembled at the feſtival of Dagon, with a 
ſummons by which Samſon is required to come and 
entertain them with fome proof of his ſtrength. 
Samſon, after a ſhort expoſtulation, diſmiſſes him 
with a firm and reſolute refuſal ; but during the ab- 
tence of the meſſenger, having a while defended the 
_ propriety of his conduct, he at laſt declares himſelf 
moved by a ſecret impulſe to comply, and utters 
ſome dark preſages of a great event to be brought to 
paſs by his agency, under the direction of Providence. 
Samſ. Be of good courage; I begin to feel 
Some rouſing motions in me, which diſpoſe | 
To ſomething extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this meſſenger will go along . 


and bigotry applauded. 
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Nothing to do, be ſure, that may diſhonour 
Our law, or ſtain my vow of Nazarite. 

If there be aught of prefage in the mind, 

This day will be remarkable in my life 

By ſome great act, or of my days the laſt. 


While Samſon is condudted off by the meſſenger, 
his father returns with hopes of ſuccefs in his ſoli- 


citation, upon which he confers with the Chorus 


till their dialogue is interrupted, firſt by a ſhout 
of triumph, and afterwards by ſcreams of horror 


and agony. As they ſtand deliberating where 
they that be 


ſecure, a man who had been preſent 


at the ſhow enters, and relates how Samſon, hav- 


ing prevailed on his guide to ſuffer him to lean 
againſt the main pillars of the theatrical edifice, 


tore down. the roof upon the ſpectators and himſelf. 


 _———— "Thoſe two maſly pillars, 

With horrible confuſion, to and fro, 
He tugg'd, he ſhook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all who fat beneath 
—— Samſon with theſe immixt, inevitably. 


Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on himſelf. 


This is undoubtedly a juſt and regular cataſ- 
trophe, and the poem, therefore, has a beginning 
and an end, which Ariſtotle himſelf could not have 


HOT diſapproved ; but it muſt be allowed to want M 
middle, fince nothing paſſes between the firſt act 
and the laſt, that either haſtens or delays the death 


of Samſon, The whole drama, if its ſuperfluities 


were cut off, would ſcarcely fill a ſingle act; yet 


this is the tragedy which ignorance has admired, 
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Nuns. 140. SATURDAY, Fuly 20, 1751. 
| . tw Luci fu, inepte of 


fateatur. Hon. 


What doating bigot, to his faults ſo blind, 
As not to grant me this, can Milton find? 


FT is common, ſays Bacon, to deſire the end 
I without enduring the means. Every member 
of ſociety feels and acknowledges the neceſſity of 
detecting crimes, yet ſearce any degree of virtue or 
reputation is able to ſecure an informer from pub- 
lick hatred. The learned world has always admit- 
ted the uſefulneſs of critical diſquiſitions, yet he 
that attempts to ſhew, however modeſtly, the 
failures of a celebrated writer, ſhall ſurely irritate 
his admirers, and incur the imputation of envy, 
captiouſneſs, and malignity” © 5 
With this danger full in my view, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to examine the ſentiments of Milton's tra- 
gedy, which, though much leſs liable to cenſure 
than the diſpoſition of his plan, are, like thoſe of 
other writers, ſometimes expoſed to juſt excep- 
tion for want of care, or want of diſcernment. 
Sientiments are proper and improper as they 
conſiſt more or leſs with the character and circum- 
ſtances of the perſon to whom they are attributed, 
with the rules of the compoſition in which they 
are found, or with the ſettled and unalterable na- 
ture of things. 28 


It is common among the tragick poets to intro- 
duce their perſons alluding to events or opinions, 
of which may ** not poſſibly have any know 

barians of remote or newly _ 


ledge. The N 


— 
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vered regions often diſplay their {kill in European 
learning. The god of love is mentioned in Tamer- 
lane with all the familiarity of a Roman epigram- 
matiſt; and a late writer has put Harvey's ine 
of the circulation of the blood into the mouth of 
a Turkib ſtateſman, who lived near two centuries 
_ to philoſophers or ana- 
tomi 1 
Milton's learning, which acquainted him with 
the manners of the antient eaſtern nations, and his | 
invention, which required no affiſtance from the 
common cant of poetry, have preſerved him from 
frequent outrages of local or chronological pro- 


23S priety. Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steel, of 


which it is not very likely that Ow manta dt 
haye heard, and has made Ap the general name of 


a mountain, in a region where "he Aps could 
ſcarcely be known. | 


No medicinal liquor can aſſwage, 
Nor breath of cooling air from ſnowy Al. 


He has taught Samſon the tales of Gres and the 


Syrens, at which he apparently hants | in his collo- 
qu with Dalilah. 


I know thy trains, 
Tho- dearly to my coſt, thy gins and toils; 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and * charms 
No more on me have pow-r. 


But the groſſeſt error of this kind is the ſolemn 
. 4 of the Phcenix in the laſt ſcene; 
which 5 not only as it is incongruous to the 
perſo to whom it is aſcribed, but as it is ſo 
evident 5 ugh | 
_— WY 
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ought never to be mentioned but as a able i in any 
ſerious poem. 


— — Virtue giv'n for loſt, 
Depreſt, and overthrown, as ſeem” d, 
Like that ſelf-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods emboſt 
That no ſecond knows, nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauſt; | 
From out her aſhy womb now teem'd 
Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigorous moſt 
When moſt unactive deem'd, 
And though her body die, her fame view, 
A ſecular l ages of lives. 


Another ſpecies of impropriety, is the md 
ableneſs of thoughts to the general character of the 
The ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity of * | 
neceſſarily reject all pointed or epi | 
_ expreſſions, all remote conceits and — of 


ideas. Saiſon's complaint is therefore t too elabo- 
rate to be natural. 


As in the land of PSY yet in liekt, 
To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And bury'd; but, O yet more miſerable } 
Myſelf my ſepulchre, a moving grave ! - 
Bury' d, yet not exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial, 8 
From worſt of other evils, pains and wrongs. 


All Mukens to low and Wiel objuſts, with 
which contempt is uſually aſſociated, are doubtleſs 
unſuitable to a ſpecies of compoſition which ought 

do be always awful, though n. not WO 0 


Ĩhe giant Harapha.— 
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The remark therefore of the Chorus on good and 
bad news, ſeems to want elevation. 


Manoah. A little ſtay will bring ſome notice 
hither. 


Chor. Of or bad fo great, of bad the 


er; 


For evil news rides pot, while good news baits, 


But of all meanneſs, that has leaſt to plead which 
is produced by mere verbal conceits, which de- 
pending only upon ſounds, loſe their exiſtence by 
the change of a ſyllable. Of this kind is the fol- 
lowing dialogue. 


Chor. But had we beſt retire ? 3 


Samſ. Fair days have oft contracted wind and 


rain. 
Ober. But this another kind of tempeſt brings. 
Samſ. Be leſs abſtruſe, my ridling days are paſt. 


Chor. Look now for no enchanting voice, nor 


mar - 
The bait of honied words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his * 


And yet more deſpicable a are the lines in which 


8 Mancal's pater nal kindneſs i is commended by the 


Chorus. 


Fathers are wont to lay up 1 their 2 
Thou for thy fon art bent to lay out all. 


en 5 complaint of the inconveniencies of 
impriſo nment is not wholly without verbal quaint- 


| neſs. 


—] a 1 ind ſcarce Sky draw 
The air 133 alſo, cloſe and "ny. 
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_ From the ſentiments we may properly deſcend | 
to the conſideration of the language, which, in 
imitation of the ancients, is through the whole 
2 ue remarkably ſimple and unadorned, ſel- 
om heightened by 4 or varied by figures; 
= ſometimes metaphors find admiſſion, even 
where their conſiſtency is not accurately preſerv- 
9d wa Samſon conſounds quay with _ 
wr 


How could I once look up, or heave the head, 
＋ like a fooliſh pilot, * ſhip-wreck'd 
veſſel truſted to me from above, 
Cons rigg'd; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool, have droulg'd the ſecret pore pg of 9 
To a deceitful woman: 


And the Chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a 
report. 
Den report | 
Thy words, by adding fuel to the fame? 9 


The verſification is in the dialogue much n more 


| ſmooth and harmonious than in the parts allotted 


to the chorus, which are often ſo harſh and diſſo- 
nant, as ſcarce to preſerve, whether the lines end 
with or without rhymes, any appearance of metri- 


5 cal regularity. 


Or do my eyes tb? Can this be he, 
That heroick, that renown'd, 
Irreſiſtible Samſon; ; whom unarm'd 


an or fierceſt wild beaſt, could 
s Who tore the lion a te lin tear the kid?— 


Since 
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Since I have thus pointed out the faults of Mil- 
ton, critical integrity requires that I ſhould endea- 
vour to diſplay his exeellencies, though they will 
not eaſily be diſcovered in ſhort quotations, becauſe 
they conſiſt in the juſtneſs of diffuſe reaſonings, or 
in the contexture and method of continued dia- 
logues; this play having none of thoſe deſcriptions, 
| fimilies, or ſplendid ſentences, with which other 
tragedies are ſo laviſhly adorned. 
| Yet ſome paſſages may be ſelected which ſeem 
to deſerve particular notice, either as containing 
ſentiments of paſſion, repreſentations of life, pre- 
.cepts of conduct, or ſallies of imagination. It is 
not eaſy to give a ſtronger — — of the 
wearineſs of deſpondency than in the words of 
Samſon to his father. N 4 


 ———[ feel my genial ſpirits droop, | 

My hopes all flat; nature within me ſeems 

In all her functions weary of herſelf; | 
My race of glory run, and race of ſhame; f 
| And I ſhall ſhortly be with them that reft = 


| The reply of Samſon to the flattering Dalla 
affords a juſt and Ring deſcription of the ſtrata- 
gems and allurements of feminine hypocriſy. 


———— Theſe are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of ev'ry woman falſe like thee, 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 
Then as repentant to ſubmit, beſeech, 
And reconcilement move with feign'd remorſe, 
Confeſs and promiſe wonders in her change; 
= Not truly penitent, but chief to try = 
| Fer huſband, how far urg'd his patience bears, 
His virtue or weakneſs which way to — . 
ö 2 hem 
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Then with more cautious and inſtructed ſkill 
Again tranſgreſſes, and again ſubmits. 


When Samſon has refuſed to make himſelf a 
ſpectacle at the feaſt of Dagon, he firſt juſtifies his 
behaviour to the Chorus, who charge him with 
having ſerved the Ph:litmes, by a very juſt diſtinc- 
tion; and then deſtroys the common excuſe of 
cowardice and ſervility, which always confound 
temptation with compulſion. 


Chor. Yet with thy ſtrength thou ſerv'ſt the 
Pbililiass. 
Samſ. Not in their idol worſhip, but by labour 
wy and lawful to deſerve my food 
| Of ole whe A 
Chor. Where the heart joins not, outward 
_ _ aQts defile not. | 
$, . ot force conftrains, the 
; But who conſtrains me to the temple of Dagen, 
| 2 ot dragging * The Philiſtine lords command. 
are no conſtraints. If I obey Gem, 
23 I do it freely, vent' ring to difpleaſe 
Ne 
Set God behind. 


The complaint of blindneſs which Samſon pours 


out at the inning of the is equally ad- 
dreſſed NN The enu- 
meration of his miſeries is ſucceeded by a very 
_ pleaſing train of poetical images, and concluded by 
| ſuch expoſtulations and wiſhes, as reaſon too alen 
ſubmits to learn from deſpair. 


O firſt created beam, a 
Let ere be Hight, and. light was over * 
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| Why am] thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 
The ſun to me is dark, | 
And filent as the moon, 
When the deferts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light ſo neceſſary is to life, 
And almoſt life itſelf; if it be true, 
That light is in the ſoul, | 
She all in ev'ry part; why was the fight 
1 To ſuch a tender ball as th* eye confin'd, 
So obvious and fo eaſy to be quench'd, 
| And not, as feeling, thro? all parts diffus'd, 
That ſhe may look at will thro' ev'ry pore. 
Such are the faults and ſuch the beauties of 
| Samſon Agoniſtes, which I have ſhewn with no 
other purpoſe than to promote the knowledge of 
true criticiſm. "The everlaſting verdure of 14:/- 
ton's laurels has nothing to fear from the blaſts of 
malignity; nor can my attempt produce any other 
"> than to ſtrengthen their ſhoots by lopping 
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Nux. 141. Tuxspar, Juh 23, 1751. 
Hilariſque, tamen cum pondere, virtus. | Bram. 
Greatneſs with eaſe and gay ſeverity. | 

Rn RIMBLER. 
SIR, VV 

OLITICIANS have long obſerved, that the 

1 greateſt events may be often traced back to 

ſender cauſes. Petty competition or caſual friend- 

| Dip, the prudence of a ſlave, or the garrulity ofa 

I. | ; Vwoman, 
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woman, have hindered or promoted the moſt im- 
portant ſchemes, and haſtened or retarded the re- 
volutions of empire. | 
| Whoever ſhall review his life will generally 
find, that the whole tenor of his conduct has 
been determined by ſome accident of no apparent 
moment, or by a combination of inconſiderable 
circumſtances, acting when his imagination was 
_ unoccupied, and his judgment unſettled ; and that 
his principles and actions have taken their colour 
from ſome ſecret infuſion, mingled without defign 
in the current of his ideas. The deſires that pre- 
_ dominate in our hearts, are inſtilled by impercept- 
ible communications at the time when we look 


upon the various icenes of the world, and the 


different employments of men, with the neutra- 


lity of inexperience; and we come forth from the 
nurſery or the ſchool, invariably deſtined to the | 
- Purſuit of great acquiſitions or petty accompliſh 


—_ | | a 
Such was the impulſe by which I have been kept 
in motion from my earlied years. I was born to 

an inheritance which gave my childhood a claim 

to diſtinction and careſſes, and was accuſtomed to 
hear applauſes, before they had much influence on 
my thoughts. The firſt praiſe of which I re- 
member myſelt ſenſible was that of good-hu- 
mour, which, whether I deſerved it or not when 
it was beſtowed, I have ſince made it my whole 
| buſineſs to propagate and maintain. | 
When I was ſent to ſchool, the gaiety of my 
look, and the livelineſs of my loquacity, foon gain- 
ed me admiſſion to hearts not yet fortified againſt 
affection by artifice or intereſt. I was entruſted 
with every ſtrata en, and aſſociated in ever7 
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ſport; my company gave alacrity to a frolick, 
and gladneſs to a holiday, I was indeed ſo much 
employed in adjuſting or executing ſchemes of di- 
verſion, that I had no leiſure for my taſks, but was 
furniſhed with exerciſes, and inſtructed in my leſ- 
ſons, by ſome kind patron of the higher claſſes. 
My maſter, not ſuſpecting my deficiency, or un- 
willing to detect what his kindneſs would not pu- 
niſh nor his impartiality excuſe, allowed me to eſ- 
cape with a flight examination, laughed at the 
pertneſs of my 1gnorance and the ſprightlineſs of 
my abſurdities, and could not forbear to ſhow that 
he regarded me with ſuch tenderneſs, as genius 


and learning can ſeldom excite. 


From ſchool I was diſmiſſed to the univerſity, 


where I ſoon drew upon me the notice of the 


younger ſtudents, and was the conſtant partner of 
their morning walks and evening compotations. 
I was not indeed much celebrated for literature, 
but was looked on with indulgence as a man of 


parts, who wanted nothing but the dulnefs of a 
ſcholar, and might become eminent whenever 
be ſhould condeſcend to labour and attention. 
My tutor a while reproached me with negligence, 
and repreſſed my ſallies with ſupercilious gravity z 


yet having natural good humour lurking in his 
heart, he could not long hold out againſt the power 


ol hilarity, but after a few months began to relax 
the muſcles of diſciplinarian moroſeneſs, received 
me with ſmiles after an elopement, and that he 
might not betray his truſt to his fondneſs, was con- 
tent to ſpare my diligence by increaſing his own. 
Ins 1 pion. Fra. 
legiate auſterity, to waſte my own lite in idleneſs, 


to diffipate the gloom of col- 
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and lure others from their ſtudies, till the happy 
hour arrived, when I was ſent to London. I foon 
diſcovered the town to be the proper element of 
youth and gaiety, and was quickly diſtinguiſhed 
as a wit by the ladies, a ſpecies of beings only 
heard of at the univerfity, whom I had no ſooner 
the happineſs of approaching than I devoted all my 
faculties to the ambition of pleaſing them. 


A wit, Mr. Rambler, in the dialect of ladies, is 


not always a man, who, by the action of a vigor. 
_ ous fancy upon comprehenſive knowledge, brings 
diſtant ideas unexpectedly together, who by ſome 
| peculiar acuteneſs diſcovers reſemblance in objects 
diſſimilar to common eyes, or by mixing heteroge- 
neous notions dazzles the attention with ſudden 
ſcintillations of conceit. A lady's wit is a man 
who can make ladies laugh, to which, however 
eaſy it may ſeem, many gifts of nature, and attain- 
ments of art, muſt commonly concur. He that 
hopes to be conceived as a wit in female aſſemblies, 
| ſhould have a form neither fo amiable as to ſtrike 
with admiration, nor ſo coarſe as to raife diſguſt, 
with an underſtanding too feeble to be dreaded, 


and too forcible to be deſpiſed. The other parts 


of the character are more ſubject to variation; it 


was formerly eſſential to a wit, that half his back 


ſhould be covered with a ſnowy fleece, and at a 
time yet more remote no man was a wit without 
his boots. In the days of the Spectator a ſnuff- 
box ſeems to have been indiſpenſtble; but in my 
time an embroidered coat was ſufficient, without 
any preciſe regulation of the reſt of his dreſs. 
But wigs and boots and ſnuff-boxes are vain 
without a perpetual reſolution to be merry; and 
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who can always find ſupplies'of mirth? Juvenal 
indeed, in his compariſon of the two oppoſite 
philoſophers, wonders only whence an unexhauſt- 
ed fountain cf tears could be diſcharged : but had 
Juvenal, with all his ſpirit, undertaken my pro- 
vince, he would have found conſtant gaiety equally 
difficult to be ſupported. Conſider, Mc. Rambler, 
and compaſtonate the condition of a man, who 
has taught every company to expect from him 
a continual feaſt of laughter, an unintermitted 
ſtream of jocularity. The taſk of every other 
flave has an end. The rower in time reaches the 
port; the lexicographer at laſt finds the conclu- 
fon of his alphabet; only the hapleſs wit has his 
labour always to begin, the call for novelty 1s 
never fatisfhed, and one jeſt only raiſes expectation 
of another. | 5 i 
I know that among men of learning and aſperity, 
the retainers to the female world are not much re- 
ded; yet I cannot but hope that if you knew at 
dear a rate our honours are purchaſed, you 
would look with ſome gratulation on our ſucceſs, 
and with fome pity on our miſcarriages. Think 
on the miſery of him who is condemned to culti- 
vate barrenneſs and ranſack vacuity ; who is obliged 
to continue his talk when his meaning 1s ſpent, to 
raiſe merriment without images, to haraſs his ima- 
mation in queſt of thoughts which he cannot 

Aart, and his memory in purſuit of narratives 
which he cannot overtake; obſerve the effort with 


| which he ſtrains to conceal deſpondeney by a ſmile, 
and the diſtreſs in which he fits while the eyes of 


43- fuge from 


the 2 fixed upon him as their laſt re- 
ce and dejechon. £ 
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It were endleſs to recount the ſhifts to which I 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different 
ſpecies of artificial wit. I regularly frequented 
coffee-houſes, and have often lived a week upon 
an expreſſion of which he who dropped it did not 
know the value. When fortune did not favour 
my erratick induſtry, I gleaned jeſts at home from 
obſolete farces. To collect wit was indeed ſafe, 
for I conſorted with none that looked much into 
books, but to diſperſe it was the 7 A 
ſceming negligence was often uſeful, and I have 
very ſucceſsfully made a reply not to what the lady 
had ſaid, but to what it was convenient for me to 
hear; for very few were fo perverſe as to rectify 
a miſtake which had given occaſion to a burſt of 
merriment. Sometimes I drew the converſation 
up by degrees to a proper point, and produced a 
conceit which I had treaſured up, like ſportſmen 
who boaſt of killing the foxes which they lodge in 
the covert. Eminence is however in ſome happy 
moments gained at leſs expence; I have delighted 
2 wholecircle at one time with a ſeries of quibbles, 
and made myſelf good company at another, by 
ſcalding my fingers, or miſtakjng a lady's lap for 
my own chair, 5 = 
Theſe are artful deceits and uſeful expedients ; 
but expedients are at length exhauſted, and de- 
ceits detected. Time itſelf, among other inju- 
_ Tries, diminiſhes the power of pleaſing, — 1 
no find in my forty- year many pranks and 
_  pleafantries very coldly received, which had for- 
merly filled a wha 
mation. I am under the melancholy neceſſity of 


ſupporting that character by ſtudy, which I 


gained 


le room with jollity and accla- 
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gained by levity, having learned too late that gaiety > 
muſt be recommended by higher qualities, and that 3 
mirth can never pleaſe long but as the effloreſcence 4 
of a mind loved for its luxuriance, but eſteemed 1 
ſor its uſefulneſs. KD "uy 
| I am, &c. | | | 

ParPiLius ll | 
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A giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains W 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, Wo 
In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd ; mw 
And gloomy mitchiefs labour in his mind. 8 

A form enormous! far un ike the race | TOY 'þ 1 
Of humaa birth, in ſtature or in face. Pore. 1 55 
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1 | 
H* ING been accuſtomed to retire annually 
L 4 from the town, I lately accepted the invi- 
tation of Eugenio, who has an eſtate and feat in a 
diſtant county. As we were unwilling to travel 
without improvement, we turned often from the 
direct road to pleaſe ourſelves with the view of na- 
ture or of art; we examined every wild mountain 
and medicinal ſpring, eriticiſed every edifice, con- 
templated every ruin, and compared every ſcene 
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of action with the narratives of hiſtorians. By this 
ſucceſſion of amuſements we enjoyed the exerciſe 
of a journey without ſuffering the fatigue, and 
had nothing to regret but that, by a progreſs fo 
leiſurely and gentle, we miſled the adventures of 
a. poſt-chaiſe, and the plcaſure of alarmin villages 
with the tumult of our paſlage, and of diſguiſing 
our inſignificancy by the dignity of hurry. 
The firſt week after our arrival at Eugenio's 


houſe was paſſed in receiving viſits from his 


neighbours, who crowded about him with all the 
rneſs of benevolence ; fome impatient to learn 
the news of the court and town, that they might 
be qualified by authentick information to dictate 
to the rural politicians on the next bowling day; 
others deſirous of his intereſt to accommodate diſ- 
putes, or of his advice in the ſettlement of their 
fortunes and the marriage of their children. 


Tube civilities which he had received were ſoon | 
to be returned; and I paſſed ſome time with great 


ſatisfaction in roving through the country, and 


viewing the ſeats, gardens, and plantations, which 


are ſcattered over it. My pleaſure would indeed 


have been greater had I been ſometimes allowed | 


to wander in a park or wilderneſs alone, but to 


appear as the friend of Eugenio was an honour not 
to be enjoyed without ſome inconveniencies ; fo 


much was every one ſolicitous for my regard, 
that I could ſeldom eſcape to ſolitude, or ſteal a 
moment from the emulation of complaiſance and 


the vigilance of officiouſneſs. 


O L 


In theſe rambles of good ncithbourhood, we 


frequently paſſed by a houſe of unuſual magnifi- 


cence. While I had my curioity yet diſtracted 


among many novelties, it did not much attract my 


bobſervation; 
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obſervation; but in a ſhort time I could not forbear 
© ſurveying it with particular notice; for the length 
of the wall which incloſed the gardens, the diſpo- 
fition of the ſhades that waved over it, and the 
canals, of which I could obtain ſome glimpſes 
through the trees from our own windows, gave 
me reaſon to expect more grandeur and beaut 
than I had yet ſeen in that province. I therefore 
enquired, as we rode by it, why we never, amongſt 
our excurſions, ſpent an hour where there was 
ſuch an appearance of ſplendor and affluence. 
Eugenio told me that the ſeat which I ſo much ad- 
mired, was commonly called in the country the 
haunted houſe, and that no viſits were paid there 
by any of the gentlemen whom I had yet ſcen. 
As the haunts of incorporeal beings are generally 
ruinous, neglected, and deſolate, I eaſily con- 
ceived that there was ſomething to be explained, 
and told him that I ſuppoſed it only fairy ground, 
on which we might venture by day-light without 
danger. The danger, ſays he, is indeed only that 
of appearing to ſolicit the acquaintance of a man, 
| with whom it is not poſſible to converſe without 
infamy, and who has driven from him, by his in- 
ſeolence or malignity, every human being who can 
e 555 
Our converſation was then accidentally inter- 
mupted; but my inquiſitive humour being now in 
motion, could not reft without a full account of 
this newly diſcovered prodigy. I was ſoon in- 
fermed that the fine houſe and ſpacious gardens 
were haunted by ſquire Blufter, of whom it was 
very eaſy to learn the character, ſince nobody had 
regard for him ſufficient to hinder them from tell- 
ing whatever they could diſcover. 3 - 
„„ F 
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Squire Bluſter is deſcended of an ancient family, 
The eſtate which his anceſtors had immemorially 
poſſeſſed was much augmented by captain Blufter, 
who ſerved under Drake in the reign of Elizabeth; 
and the Bluſters, who were before only petty gen- 
tlemen, have from that time frequently repreſented 
the ſhire in parliament, been choſen to preſent ad- 
dreſſes, and given laws at hunting-matches and 
races. They were eminently hoſpitable and po- 
pular, till the father of this gentleman died of an 
election. His lady went to the grave ſoon after 
him, and left the heir, then only ten years old, 
to the care of his grandmother, who would not 
ſuffer him to be controlled, becauſe ſhe could not 
bear to hear him cry; and never ſent him to 


| ſchool, becauſe ſhe was not able to live without 


his company. She taught him however very early 
to inſpect x ſteward's accounts, to dog the but- 
ler from the cellar, and to catch the ſervants at a 
junket; ſo that he was at the age of eighteen a 
complete maſter of all the lower arts of domeſ- 
tic policy, had often on the road detected com- 


binations between the coachman and the oftler, | 


and procured the diſcharge of nineteen maids 


for illicit correſpondence with cottagers and cha- 


By the opportunities of parſimony which mino- 


rity affords, and which the probity of his guard- 


ians had diligently improved, a very large ſum 
of money was accumulated, and he found himſelf, 
when he took his affairs into his own hands, the 
richeſt man in the county. It has been long 


che cuſtom of this family to celebrate the heir's 


completion of his twenty-firſt year, by an en- 
_ tertainment at which the houſe is thrown open 


round him. 
His next acts of offence were committed in a 
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to all that are inclined to enter it, and the whole 
province flocks together as to a general feſtivity. 
On this occaſion young Bluſter exhibited the firſt 
tokens of his future eminence, by ſhaking his 
purſe at an old gentleman, who had been the 
intimate friend of his father, and offering to wa- 
ger a greater ſum than he could afford to ven- 
ture; a practice with which he has, at one time 
or other, inſulted every freeholder within ten miles 


- contentious and ſpiteful vindication of the privi- 

es of his manors, and a rigorous and relent- 
is proſecution of every man that preſumed to 
violate his game. As he happens to have no eſtate 


_ adjoining equal to his own, Eis oppreſſions are 
+ often borne without reſiſtance, for fear of a long 


ſuit, of which he delights to count the expences 


without the leaſt ſolicitude about the event; for 
| he knows, that where nothing but an honorary. 


right is conteſted, the poorer antagoniſt muſt 


aways ſuffer, whatcver ſhall be the laſt deciſion of 


the law. i | 
By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe diſputes, he has fo 
elated his infolence, and by reflection upon the ge- 
neral hatred which they have brought upon him, ſo 
irritated his virulence, that his whole life is ſpent 


| in meditating or executing miſchief. It is his 


common practice to precure his hedges to be 


broken in the night, and then to demand ſatisfac- 


tion for damages which his grounds have ſuffered 
from his neighbour's cattle. An old widow was 


yeſterday ſoliciting Eugenio to enable her to re- 


plevin her only cow then in the pound by ſquice 


luſter's 
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Bluſter's order, who he d ſent one of his agents to 
take advantage of her calamity, and perſuade her 
to fell the cow at an under rate. He has driven a 
day-labourer from his cottage, for gathering 
blackberries in a hedge for his children; and has 
now an old woman in the county-jail for a treſ- 
paſs which ſhe committed, by coming into his 
ground to pick up acorns for her hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Diſtreſs will fly to immediate refuge, without much 
_ conſideration of remote conſequences. Bluſter has 
therefore a deſpotick authority in many families, 
whom he has aſſiſted, on prefiing occaſions, with 
larger ſums than they can eaſily repay. The only 
viſits that he makes are to theſe houſes of misfor- 
tune, where he enters with the inſolence of abſc- 
lute command, enjoys the terrors of the family, 
exacts their obedience, riots at their charge, and 

in the og of his joy inſults the father with me- 
naces, and the daughters with obſcenity. | 
He is of late ſomewhat leſs offenſive; for one 
of his debtors, after gentle expoſtulations, by 
Which he was only irritated to groſſer outrage, 
teized him by the fleeve, led him trembling into 
the court-yard, and cloſed the door upon him in 
a ſtormy night. He took his uſual revenge next 
morning by a writ; but the debt was diſcharged 
by the aſſiſtance of Eugenio. — 
rent, becauſe by this indulgence he ſecures to 
himſelf the power of ſeizure whenever he has an 
inclination to amuſe himſelf with calamity, and 
feaſt his ears with entreaties and lamentations. 
| Yet as he is ſometimes capriciouſl y * 2 


It is his rule to ſuffer his tenants to owe him 
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thoſe whom he happens to adopt as favourites, and 
lets his lands at a cheap rate, his farms are never 
long unoccupied; and when one is ruined by op- 
preſſion, the poſſibility of better fortune quickly 
lures another to ſupply his place. | 


Such is the life of {quire Blufter ; a man in whoſe 
power fortune has liberally placed the means of 


happineſs, but who has deteated all her gifts of 
their end by the depravity of his mind. He is 
wealthy without followers; he is magnificent 


without witneſſes; he has birth without alliance, 


and influence without dignity. His neighbours 
ſcorn him as a brute; his dependents dread him as 
au oppreſſor; and he has only the gloomy comfort 
of — that if he is hated, he is likewiſe 


I am, SIR, &c. 


VacvLvs. 
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 Nuws. 143. Tuxspar, Fuly 30, 1751. 


—n—Moveat cornicula riſum | 
Furtivis nudata celorib as. Hor. 
Left when the birds their various colours claim, 


Stripp'd of his ſtolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should ſtand the laughter of the publick ſcorn. FrANCts. 


A MONG the innumerable practices by which 
intereſt or envy has taught thoſe who live 
upon literary fame to diſturb each other at their 
airy banquets, rs of = 2 5 is the 
charge of plagiariſm. When the excellence of a 
new compoſition can no longer be conteſted, and 
malice is compelled to give way to the unanimity 
of applauſe, there is yet this one expedient to be 
tried, by which the author may be degraded, though 
his work be reverenced; and the excellence which 
we cannot obſcure, may be ſet at ſuch a diſtance 
as not to overpower our fainter luſtre. 
This acculation is dangerous, becauſe, even 
when it is falſe, it may be ſometimes urged with 
probability. Bruyere declares, that we are come 
into the world too late to produce any thing new 
that nature and life are pre-occupied, an 
deſcription and fentiment have been long exhauſted. 
It is indeed certain, that whoever attempts any 
common topick, will find unexpected coincidences 


of his thoughts with thoſe of other writers; nor 


can the niceſt judgment always diſtinguiſh acci- 


dental ſimilitude from artful imitation. There is 


| likewiſe a common ſtock of images, a ſettled mode 
of arrangement, and a beaten track of tranſition, 
Which all authors ſuppoſe themſelves at liberty to 
uſe, and which produce the reſemblance generally 
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obſervable among cotemporaries. So that in books 
which beſt deſerve the name of originals, there is 
little new beyond the diſpoſition of materials al- 
ready provided; the fame ideas and combinations 
of ideas have been long in the poſſeſſion of other 
hands ; and by reſtoring to every man his own, as 
the Romans muſt have returned to their cots from 
the poſſeſſion of the world, fo the moſt inventive 
and fertile genius would reduce his folios to a few 
pages. Yet the author who imitates his prede- 
cellors only by furniſhing himſelf with thoughts 
and elegancies out of the fame general magazine 
of literature, can with little more propriety be 
reproached as a plagiary, than the architect can be 
cenſured as a mean copier of Angela or Mren, be- 
cauſe he digs his marble from the fame quarry, 
ſquares his ſtones by the ſame art, and unites 
them in columns of the fame orders. 
Many ſubjects fall under the conſideration of an 
author, which being limited by nature can admit 
only of ſlight and accidental diverſities. All deft - 
nitions of the ſame thing muſt be nearly the ſame ; 
and deſcriptions, which are definitions of a more 
lax and fanciful kind, | muſt always have in fome © 
degree that ds to each other which they 
all have to their object. Different poets deſcribing 
the ſpring or the ſea would mention the zephyrs 
and the flowers, the billows and the rocks; re- 
flecting on human lite, they would, without any 
communication of opinions, lament the deceit- 
fulneſs of hope, the fugacity of pleaſure, the fra- 
gility of beauty, and the frequency of calamity ; 
and for palliatives of theſe incurable miſeries, they 
would concur in recommending kindneſs, temper- 
ance, caution, and fortitude, ; 


A 
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When therefore there are found in Vi * and 
Horace two ſimilar paſſages, 


He tibi erunt arte — | 

Parcere ſubjeFis, et debellare ſuperbos.— Vins. 
To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave ta free: 

Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee, Dxvyvpex, 


Imperet bellante prior, jacentem | 
Lenis in hoſtem. Hos, 


Let C#ſar ſpread his conqueſts far, 
Leſs pleas'd to triumph than to ſpare. 


it is ſurely not neceſlary to ſuppoſe with a late cri. 
tick that one is copied from the other, fince nei- 
ther Virgil nor Horace can be ſuppoſed ignorant of 
the common duties of , and the virtue 
of moderation in ſucceſs. 
Cicero and Ovid have on very different occaſions 
| remarked how little of the honour of a victory be- 
longs to the general, when his ſoldiers and his for- 
| tune have made their deductions; yet why ſhould 
Ovid be ſuſpected to have owed to Tully an obſer- 
vation which perhaps occurs to every man that 
ſees or hears of military glories? 

| Tully obſerves of Achilles, that had not Homer 
written, his valour had been without praiſe. 


Niſi Ilias illa extitifſe ei idem tumulus qui cer pus eius center, 


namen ejus obruifſete—_ 


'Valefs the Lied had been pakbitizd; Kis name had been l 
in the tomb that covered his body. | 


Horace tells us with more ener 7 that there 
were brave mien before the wars of Troy, but they 
were loſt in oblivion for want of a poet. 


Virere fertes ante Agememrona 
Multi; ſed omnes illack rymabiles 
 Urgentur, ignotique lonyd 
3 carent ue" vate facre. 


| B:fore | 
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Before great Agamemuen reign'd, 
Rceign'd kings a3 great as he, and brave, 
Whole huge ambitiun's now contain d 
In the ſmall compaſs of a grave: 
In endleſs night they fleep, unwept, unknown : | 
No bard had they to make all time their own. Fraxcts 


Tully enquires in the fame oration, why, but for 
fame, we diſturb a ſhort life with ſo many fatigues ? 


Quid eſt quod in hoc tam exiguo vitæ curriculo ct tam brevis 
tantis nos in laboribus exerccamus ? | 


Why in ſo ſmall a circuit of life ſhould we employ ourſelves in 
ſo many fatigues ? | . 
Horace enquires in the ſame manner, 
os brevi fortes jaculamur æ vo 
ulta ? | | 
Why do we aim with eaver ſtrife, 5 | 
At things beyond the mark of life? FaAxcis. 
when our life is of ſo ſhort duration, why we form 
ſuch numerous deſigns? But Horace, as well as 
| Tully, might diſcover that records are needful to 
_ preſerve the memory of actions, and that no re- 
cords were ſo durable as poems; either of them 
might find out that life is ſhort, and that we con- 
ſume it in unneceſſary labour. 


There are other flowers of fiction ſo widely ſcat- 
tered and fo eaſily cropped, that it is ſcarcely juſt 
to tax the uſe of them as an act by which any par- 


ticular writer is deſpoiled of his garland; for they 
may be ſaid to have been planted by the ancients 
in the open road cf poetry for the accommodation 
of their ſucceſſors, and to be the right of every 


one that has art to I lick them without injuring 
their colours or their fragrance. The paflag : of 


Orpheus to hell, with the recovery and f-cond loſs 
of Eurydice, have been 1 4 0 after Bielius by 
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Pope, in ſuch a manner as might juſtly leave him 
ſuſpected of imitation, were not the images ſuch 


as they might both have derived — more an- 
cient writers. 


5 ſontes agitant metu 
U, 


trices ſcelerum deæ 


Jam mæſtæ lacrymis madent, 
Non Ixionium caput 
Velox præcipitat rota. 


The pow'rs of vengeance, while they "PIO | 
Touch'd with compaſſion, drop a tear 

Trion's rapid wheel is bound, | | | 
Fix'd in attention to the found. F. Lzswis. 


Thy ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Trion reſts upon his wheel, 

And the pale ſpectres dance 
The furies ſink upon their iron 1 beds. 


Tandem, vincimur, arbiter 
Umbrarum, miſerans, ait ——= 
Donemus, comitem wiro, 

| Emtam carmine, conjugem. 


Subdu'd at length, Hell's pitying monarch ws. | 
* ſong rewarding, let us yield the bride, F. Lewis. 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's prayer; 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 


And gave him back the fair. 


Heu, nott:s prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen ſuam 
Vidit, perdidit, occid ir. | 


Nor yet the golden verge of day 1 
When Orpbeus, her unhappy lord, 
Eurydice to life reſtor d, 


. At once — and loit, me1 was undone, 1 F. Lewis. 5 
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But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 
Again ſhe falls, again fhe dies, ſhe dies 


No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, 


except there is a concurrence of more reſemblance 
than can be imagined to have happened by chance ; 
as where the ſame ideas are conjoined without any 
natural ſeries or neceſſary coherence, or where not 
only the thought but the words are copied. Thus 
it can ſcarcely be doubted, that in the firſt of the 


following paſſages Pope remembered Ovid, and 


that in the ſecond he copied Craſhaw. 


Spe pater dixit, ſtudium quid inutile tentas ? 
Maæonides nullas ipſe reliquit pe 

Sponte ſua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, | 
Et quad conabar ſcribere, verſus erat, Orts. 


Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd 4 
Ev'n Hemer left no riches when he dy d 
In verſe ſpontaneous flow'd my native ſtrain, 


Forc'd by no ſweat or labour of the brain. F. Laws. 


I left no calling for this idle trade; 
No duty broke, no father difobey'd; 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
I liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 


— This plain floor, 
Believe me, reader, can fay no more 
Than many a braver marble can, . 
Here lies a truly honeſt man. CRASHAw. 


| This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 


May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man. Poe. 


Conceits, or thoughts not immediately impreſſ- 
ed by ſenſible objects, or neceſſarily ariſing from 
the coalition or compariſon of common ſentiments, 
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may be with great juſtice ſuſpected whenever they 


are found a ſecond time. Thus Waller probably 
owed to Grotius an elegant compliment. 


Here lies the learned Savil's heir, 
So early wiſe, and laſting fair, 
'That none, except her years they told, 
" "Ts her a child, or thought her old. 
WALLES. 
Dnica lux ſecli, genitoris gler a, nemo = 
Quem pucrum, nemo credidit e ſenem. GroT. 


The age's miracle, his father's joy 
Nor old you wou'd PEI _ nor a boy. 
F. Lewis. | 


And Prior was indebted for a pretty illuſtration 


, to Alleyne's poetical hiſtory of Henry the ſeventh. 


For nought but light itſelf, itſelf can ſhow, 
And . * can write, what kings can do. 


ALLEYNE. - 


You muſick's power, your muſick muſt diſcloſe, 
F. or what * . tis is only ne that ſhows. 


PRIOR: 


. with yet more certainty may we fane 
writer be cenſured, for endeavouring the clandei- 
tine appropriation cf a thought which he bor- 


rowed, ſurely without thinking himſelf 3 
b from an epigram of Plato. . 


Ti Hain 75 de gov © el Ton r &270as 
Od dete, © Gn T' iy agO-, & Tuvapeats 


Feng, take my votive glaſs, 
Since I ain not what I was; 
Wh t from this day 1 mall be, 
- Fows Kt me never. ice. 
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As not every inſtance of fimilitude can be con- 
ſidered as a proof of imitation, fo not every imita- 
tion ought to be ſtigmatized as plagiariſm. The 


adoption of a noble ſentiment, or the inſertion of 


a borrowed ornament, may ſometimes diſplay fo 
much judgment as will almoſt compenſate for in- 
vention; and an inferior genius may, without 
any imputation of ſervility, purſue the path of the 
ancients, provided he declines to tread in their 
footſteps. : 


— 


NumB. 144. SATURDAY, Auguſt 3, 1751. 


| Daphnidis arcum 
Fregiſti et calamos : que tu, perverſe Menalca, 
Et cum vidiſti puero donata, dolebas ; e 
Et fi non aliqua necuiſſes, 'mortuus efſes. Vrias, 
The bow of Daphms and the ſhafts you broke ; 
Wh-n the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right; e 
And but for miſchief, you had dy ' d for ſpite. Darpzx. 


; 1 T is impoſſible to mingle in converſation with- 

out obſerving the difficulty with which a new 
name makes its way into the world. The firſt 
appearance of excellence unites multitudes againſt 


it; unexpected oppoſition riſes up on every ide; 


the celebrated and the obſcure join in the confe- 


deracy ; ſubtilty furniſhes arms to impudence, 


and invention leads on credulity. 


The ftrength and unanimity of this alliance is 
not eaſily conceived. It might be expected that 
no man ſhould ſuffer his heart to be inflamed with 
_ malice but by injuries; that none ſhould buſy 
himfelf in conteſting the pretenſions of another, 
but when ſome right of his own was involved Lo 


i 

1 
4 
Lu 

5 
1 
» 
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the queſtion; that at leaſt hoſtilities commenced 
without cauſe, ſhould quickly ceaſe; that the ar- 
mies of malignity ſhould foon diſperſe, when no 
common intereſt could be found to hold them to- 
ther; and that the attack upon a riſing character 
uld be left to thoſe who had ſomething to hope 
or fear from the event. . 
The hazards of thoſe that aſpire to eminence, 
would be much diminiſhed if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their enemies 
would then be few, and what is of yet greater 
importance, would be known. But what caution 
is ſufficient to ward off the blows of inviſible aſ- 


ſailants, or what force can ſtand againſt uninter- 


mitted attacks, and a continual ſucceſſion of ene- 
mies? Yet ſuch is the ſtate of the world, that no 
ſooner can any man emerge from the crowd, and 
fix the eyes of the public upon him, than he ſtands 
as a mark to the arrows of lurking calumny, and 
receives in the tumult of hoſtility, from diſtant 
and from nameleſs hands, wounds not always eaſy 
to be cured. CCC 1 
It is probable that the onſet againſt the candi- 


dates for renown is originally incited by thoſe 


who imagine themſelves in danger of ſuffering by 
their ſucceſs; but when war is once declared, 
volunteers flock to the ſtandard, multitudes follow 
the camp only for want of employment, and Aying 
ſquadrons are diſperſed to every part, ſo pleaſe 
with an opportunity of miſchief that they toil 
without proſpect of praiſe, and pillage without 
hope of profit. 3 : 
When any man has endeavoured to deſerve * 
diſtinction, he will be furpriſed to hear himſelf 
_ cenſured where he could not expect to have been 


Fa 
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named; he will find the utmoſt acrimony of ma- 
lice among thoſe whom he never could have of- 
fended. 
As there are to be found in the ſervice of envy 
men of every diverfity of temper and degree of 
underſtanding, calumny is diffuſed by all arts and 
methods of propagation. Nothing is too groſs or 
too refined, too cruel or too trifling to be prac- 
tiſed; very little regard is had to the rules of ho- 
nourable hoſtility, but every weapon is accounted 
lawful, and thoſ chat cannot make a thruſt at life 
are content to keep themſelves in play with petty 
malevolence, to teize with feeble blows and impo- 
tent diſturbance. 
But as the induſtry of Hoſervation has divided 
the moſt miſcellaneous and confuſed affemblages 
into proper claſſes, and ranged the inſects of the 
ſummer, that torment us with their drones or 
_ ſtings, by their ſeveral tribes; the perſecutors of 
merit, notwithſtanding their numbers, may be 
likewiſe commodiouſly diſtinguiſhed into Roarers, ; 
Whiſperers, and Moderators. 
The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than 
dangerous. He has no other qualification for a 
champion of controverſy than a hardened front 
and ſtrong voice. Having ſeldom fo much deſire 


to confute as to ſilence, he depends rather upon 


vociferation than argument, and has very little 
care to adjuſt one part of his accuſation to an- 

other, to preſerve decency in his language, or 
probability in his narratives. He has always a 


| fore of reproachful epithets and conteinptuous 


 appellations ready to be produced as occaſion may 
require, which by conſtant uſe he pours out wi 


| refiſtis volubility, If the wealth of a trader is 
| mentioned, 
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mentioned, he without heſitation devotes him to 
bankruptcy; if the beauty and elegance of a lady 
be commended, he wonders how the town can fall 
in love with ruſtick deformity; if a new perform- 
ance of genius happens to be celebrated, he pro- 
nounces the writer a hopcleſs idiot, without know- 
ledge of books or life, and without the underſtand- 
ing by which it muſt be acquired. His exaggera- 
tions are generally without effect upon thoſe whom 
he compels to hear them; and though it will ſome- 
times happen that the timorous are awed by his 
violence, and the credulous miſtake his confidence 
for knowledge, yet the opinions which he endea- 
vours to — ſoon recover their former 
ſtrength, as the trees that bend to the tempeſt erect 
themſelves again when its force is paſt. . 
The Whiſperer is more dangerous. He eaſily 
gains attention by a ſoft addreſs, and excites curio- 


ſity by an air of importance. As ſecrets are not 


to be made cheap by promiſcuous publication, he 
calls a ſelect audience about him, and gratifes 
their vanity with an appearance of truſt by com- 
municating his intelligence in a low voice. Of 
the trader he can tell that though he ſeems to 
manage an extenſive commerce, and talks in high 
terms of the funds, yet his wealth is not equal to 
his reputation; he has lately ſuffered much by an 
expentive project, and had a greater ſhare than is 
acknowledged in the rich ſhip that periſhed by the 
ſtorm. Of the beauty he has little to ſay, but that 
they who ſee her in a morning do not diſcover all 
_ thoſe graces which are admired in the park. Of 
the writer he affirms with great certainty, that, 
though the excellence of the work be inconteſt- 
able, he can claim but a ſmall part of the reputa- 

1 e b „ 
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tion; that he owed moſt of the images and ſenti- 
ments to a ſecret friend; and that the accuracy and 
equality of the {tyle was produced by the ſucceſſive 
correction of the chief criticks of the age. 

As every one is pleaſed with imagining that he 
knows ſomething not yet commonly ; 
ſecret hiſtory eaſily gains credit; but it is for the 
molt part believed only while it circulates in whiſ- 
pers; and when once it is openly told, is openly 
confuted. . . 7 

The moſt pernicious enemy is the man of Mo- 
deration. Without intereſt in the queſtion, or 
any motive but honeſt curioſity, this impartial and 
zealous enquirer after truth is ready to hear either 
fide, and always diſpoſed to kind interpretations 


and favourable opinions. He hath heard the 


trader's affairs reported with great variation, and 


_ after a diligent compariſon of the evidence, con- 
cludes it probable that the ſplendid ſuperſtructure 
of buſineſs being originally built upon a narrow 


bafis, has lately been found to totter ; but between 
dilatory payment and bankruptcy there is a great 


diſtance; many merchants have ſupported them- _ 
ſelves by expedicnts for a time, without any final 
injury to their creditors ; and what is loſt by one 


adventure may be recovered by another. He be- 


lieves that a young lady pleaſed with admiration, 
and deſirous to make perfect what is already excel- 


leut, may heighten her charms by artificial im- 
provements, but ſurely moſt of her beauties muſt 


be genuine, and who can ſay that he is wholly 


what he endeavours to appear? The author he 


knows to be a man of diligence, who perhaps does 
not ſparkle with the fire of Hamer, but has the 
judgment to diſcover his own deficiencies, and to 

05 e ſupply 


ivulged, 
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fuppl them by the help of others; and in his opi- 

: 2 a quality fo amiable and rare, 7 
it it ought to find a patron wherever it appears, and 
may juſtly be preferred by the publick ſuffrage to 
petulant wit and oſtentatious literature. 

He who thus diſcovers failings with unwilling. 
neſs, and extenuates the faults which cannot 
denied, puts an end at once to doubt or vindhes- 
tion; his hearers repoſe upon his candour and 
veracity, and admit the charge without allowing 
the excuſe. 
| Such are the arts by which the envious, the 
idle, the 8 and the . obſtruct 
that worth 2 _ and by arti- 
fices thus eaſy, ſordid, and and — eftable, is induſtry 
defeated, — blaſted, and ys depreſſed. 


Nous. 145. Ti VESDAY, oe 6 175. 


BT | Nom f privees Maonius tenet 
| Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, 
_ Ceagre & Alcai mincces 


Steſichorigue graves Camana, Hos. 


What though the muſe her Hamer thrones 
| High above all the immortal quire z 
Nor Pindar's rapture ſhe difowns, 
Nor hides the pla.ntive Cœan lyre: 
Alc us ftrikes the ty rant's ſoul with dread, | | | 
Nor yet is grave Steſichorus unread. 8 ax cis. 


| is allowed that vocations and employments 
of leaſt dignity are of the moſt apparent uſe; 
dat the meaneſt artiſan or manufacturer contri- 
butes more to the accommodation of life, than the 
profound ſcholar and argumentative theoriſt; 2 
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that the public would ſuffer leſs preſent inconve- 
nience from the dang of philoſophers than 
from the extinction of any common trade. 
Some have been ſo rcibly ſtruck with this 
obſervation, that they have, | in the firſt warmth of 
their diſcovery, thought it reaſonable to alter the 
common diſtribution of dignity, and ventured to 


condemn mankind of univerſal ingratitude. For 


juſtice exacts, that thoſe by whom we are moſt 
— ſhould be moſt honoured. And what 
labour can be more uſeful than that which procures 
to families and communities thoſe neceflaries 
which ſupply the _ of _ or _ con- 
veniencies by which eaſe, ſecurity, and elegance 
are — ? * 

This is one of the innumerable theories which 
the firſt attempt to reduce them into practice cer- 


tainly deftroys. If we eſtimate dignity by imme- 


diate uſefulneſs, agriculture is undoubtedl 


firft and nobleſt ſcience; yet we ſce the lug = 


driven, the clod broken, he manure ſpread, 


ſeeds ſcattered, and the harveſt reaped, by men 
whom thoſe that feed upon their induftry will ne- 
ver be perſuaded to admit into the fame rank with 
heroes, or with fages ; and who, after all the con- 
feſſions which truth may extort in favour of their 
occupation, muſt be content to fill up the loweſt 


claſs of the commonwealth, to form the baſe of the 
Pyramid of ſubordination, and lie buried in obſcu- 
_ rity themſelves, while they ſupport all that is 
ſplendid, conſpicuous, or exalted. 

It will be found upon a cloſer inspection, that 

| this part of the conduct of mankind is by no 


means contrary to reaſon or equity. Remunera- 
tory * are * at once to > the uſe- 


 fulneſs 
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another. 5 „ 
That it would be neither wife nor equitable to 
diſcourage the huſbandman, the labourer, the mi- 
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fulneſs and difficulty of performances, and are 
properly adjuſted by compariſon of the mental and 
corporeal abilities which they appear to employ, 
That work, however neceſſary, which is carried 
on only by muſcular ſtrength and manual dexte- 
rity, is not of equal eſteem, in the conſideration 
of rational beings, with the taſks that exerciſe the 
intellectual powers, and require the active vigour 
of imagination, or the gradual and laborious in- 
veſtigations of reaſon. 
'The merit of all manual occupations ſeems to 
terminate in the inventor; and ſurely the firſt ages 
cannot be charged with ingratitude ; fince thoſe 
who civilized barbarians, and taught them how to 


ſecure themſelves from cold and hunger, were 


numbered amongſt their deities. But theſe arts 
once diſcovered by philoſophy, and facilitated by 


experience, are afterwards practiſed with very lit- 
tle aſſiſtance from the faculties of the ſoul; nor is 
any thing neceſſary to the regular diſcharge of theſe 
inferior duties, beyond that rude obſervation which 
the moſt ſluggiſh intellect may practiſe, and that 
induſtry which the ſtimulations of neceſſity natu- 
m enforce. 


et though the refuſal of ſtatues and panegy- 


rick to thoſe who employ only their hands and 
feet in the ſervice of mankind may be eaſily juſti- 


fied, I am far from intending to incite the petu- 
lance of pride, to juſtify the ſuperciliouſneſs of 
grandeur, or to intercept any part of that tender- 


neſs and benevolence which by the privilege of 


their common nature one man may claim from 


NET, 


| wares at the ſtated time. 
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ner, or the ſinith, is generally granted; but there 
is another race of beings equally obſcure and 
_ equally indigent, who, becauſe their uſefulneſs is 
leſs obvious to vulgar apprehenſions, live unre- 
warded and die unpitied, and who have been long 
expoſed to inſult without a defender, and to cen- 
ſure without an apologiſt. 
The authors of London were formerly computed 
by Swift at ſeveral thouſands, and there is not any 
reaſon for ſuſpecting that their number has de- 
creaſed. Of theſe only a very few can be ſaid to 
produce, or endeavour to produce new ideas, to 
extend any principle of ſcience, or gratify the ima- 
gination with any uncommon train of images or 
contexture of events; the reſt, however laborious, 
however arrogant, can only be conſidered as the 
—_ of the pen, the manufacturers of literature, 
who have ſet up for authors, either with or with- 
out a regular initiation, and, like other artificers, 
have no other care than to deliver their tale of 
It has been formerly imagined, that he who 
intends the entertainment or inſtruction of others, 
mult feel in himſelf ſome peculiar impulſe of ge- 
nius; that he mult watch the happy minute in 
which his natural fire is excited, in which his 
mind 1s elevated with nobler ſentiments, enlight- 
ened with clearer views, and invigorated with 
ſtronger comprehenſion ; that he muit carefully 
ſelect his thoughts and poliſh his expreſſions; and 
animate his efforts with the hope of raiſing a mo- 
nument of learning, which neither time nor envy 
hall be able to dettroy. ; „ 5 
But the authors whom I am now endeavouring 
to recommend have been too long hackneyed in the 
* 1 ways 
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ways of men to indulge the chimerical ambition of 
immortality; they have ſeldom any claim to the 
trade of writing, but that they have tried ſome 
other without ſucceſs; they perceive no particular 
ſummons to compoſition, except the found of the 
clock ; they have no other rule than the law or 
the faſhion for admitting their thoughts or reject- 
ing them; and about the opinion of poſterity they 
have little ſolicitude, for their productions are ſel- 
dom intended to remain in the world longer than 
a week. 
| That ſuch authors are not to be rewarded with 
praiſe is evident, ſince nothing can be admired 
when it ceaſes to exiſt ; but ſurely though they 
cannot aſpire to honour, they may be exempted 
from ignominy, and adopted in that order of men 
which deſerves our kindneſs, though not our re- 
| verence. Theſe papers of the day, the Ephemeræ 
of learning, have uſes more adequate to the pur- 
poſes of common life than more pompous and du- 
rable volumes. If it is neceſſary for every man to 
be more acquainted with his contemporaries 
with paſt generations, and to rather know the 
events which may immediately affect his fortune 
or quiet, than the revolutions of ancient king- 


daoms, in which he has neither poſſeſſions nor ex- 


pectations; if it be pleaſing to hear of the pre- 
ferment and diſmiſſion of | Ber ama the birth of 
| heirs, and the marriage of beauties, the humble 
author of journals and gazettes muſt be conſidered 
as a liberal diſpenſer of beneficial knowledge. 
E!“en the abridger, compiler, and tranſlator, 
though their labours cannot be ranked with thoſe 
of the diurnal hiſtoriographer, yet muſt not be 
raſhly doomed to annihilation. Every ſize of read- 


e 
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ers requires a genius of correſpondent capacity ; 
ſome delight in abſtracts and epitomes, becauſe 
they want room in their memory for long details, 
and content themiclves with effects, without en- 
quiry after cauſes; ſome minds are overpowered 
by ſplendor of ſentiment, as ſome eyes are offend- 
ed by a glaring light; ſuch will gladly contem- 
e an author in an humble inutation, as we 
ook without pain upon the ſun in the water. 
As every writer has his uſe, every writer ought 
to have his patrons ; and ſince no man, however 
high he may now ſtand, can be certain that he 
ſhall not be ſoon thrown down from his clevation 
by criticiſm or caprice, the common intereſt of 
learning requires that her ſons thould craſe from 
inteſtine hoſtilities, and inſtead of ſacrificing each 
other to malice and contempt, endeavour to avert 
perſecution from the meanett of their fraternity. 


Nums. 146. SATURDAY, Augu/t 10, 1751. 
" Sunt illic quo, treſwe, qui rewloane „ 
Noftrarum tineas inep- iarum : 


Sed cum ſpor ſio, fabu æque laſſæ | 
De ſcorpo fuirint incitato. 1 Maar. 


"Tis poſſible that one or two 

Theſe tooleries of mine may view; 

But then the bettings mult be o'er, 5 
Nor Crab or Chilers talk'a of moi e. F. LI WIS. 


- N ONE of the projects or deſtgns which exer- 


ciſe the mind of man are equally ſubject to 


bbſtructions and diſappoigtments with the purſuit 


of fame. Riches cannot eaſily be denied to them 
JJ We 
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who have ſomething of greater value to offer in 
exchange; he whoſe fortune is endangered by liti- 
gation, will not refuſe to augment the wealth of 
the lawyer; he whoſe days are darkened by lan- 
guor, or whoſe nerves are excruciated by pain, is 
_ compelled to pay tribute to the ſcience of healing. 
But praiſe may be always omitted without incon- 
venience. When once a man has made celebrity 
neceſſary to his happineſs, he has put it in the 
power of the weakeſt and moſt timorous ma- 
ignity, if not to take away his fatisfaCtion, at 
leaſt to withhold it. His enemies may indulge 
their pride by airy negligence, and gratify their 
malice by quiet neutrality, They that could 
never have injured a character by invectives, may 
combine to annihilate it by ſilence; as the women 
of Rome threatened to put an end to conqueſt and 
dominion, by fupplying no children to the com- 
monwealth. _ | | — 
When a writer has with long toil produced a 
work intended to burſt upon mankind with unex- 
_ pected luſtre, and withdraw the attention of the 
learned world from every other controverſy or en- 


quiry, he is ſeldom contented to wait long without 9 


the enjoyment of his new praiſes. With an ima- 
gination full of his own importance, he walks out 
like a monarch in diſguiſe, to learn the various 
opinions of his readers. Prepared to feaſt upon 
admiration ; compoſed to encounter cenſures with- 
out emotion; and determined not to ſuffer his 
quiet to be injured by a ſenſibility too exquilite of 
praiſe or blame, but to laugh with equal contempt 


aàt vain objections and injudicious commendations, 
he enters. the places of mingled converſation, fits 


down to his tea in an obſcure corner, and while 
he appears to examine a file of antiquated 2 


2 


| it; another has been fo often im 
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nals, catches the converfation of the whole room. 
He liſtens, but hears no mention of his book, and 
therefore ſuppoſes that he has diſappointed his cu- 
rioſity by delay; and that as men of learnin 

would naturally begin their converſation with ſuch 
a wonderful novelty, they had digreſſed to other 
ſubjects before his arrival. The company diſperſes, 
al their places are ſupplied by others equally ig- 
norant, or equally careleſs. The ſame expecta- 
tion hurries him to another place, from which 


the fame difappointment drives him ſoon away. 


His impatience then grows violent and tumult- 


uous; he rages over the town with reſtleſs curi- 
olity, and hears in one quarter of a cricket- match, 
in another of a pick-pocket; is told by ſome of 
an unexpected bankruptcy, by others of a turtle 


feaſt ; is ſometimes provoked by importunate en- 
quiries after the white bear, and ſometimes with 
praiſes of the dancing dog ; he is afterwards en- 
treated to give his judgment upon a wager about 


the height of the Monument; invited to ſee a 
 foot-race in the adjacent villages ; defired to read _ 


a ludicrous advertiſement ; or conſulted about the 


moſt effectual method of making enquiry after a 


favourite cat. Ihe whole world is buticd in af- 


fairs, which he thinks below the notice of reaſon- 
able creatures, and which are nevertheleſs ſuffi- 


cient to withdraw all regard from his labours and 


- merits. 


He reſolves at laſt to violate his own modeſt , 


and to recal the talkers from their tolly by 4 bo 
enquiry after himſelf. He finds every one pro- 
vided with an anſwer; one has ſeen the work 


advertiſed, but never met with any that had read 
poſed upon by 
2 ſpecious 


M 2 


tained, as animals of longeſt life are obſerve 
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ſpecious titles, that he never buys a book till its 
character is eſtabliſned; a third wonders what any 
man can hope: to produce after fo many writers of 
greater eminence ; the next has enquired after the 
author, but can hear no account of him, and there- 
fore ſuſpects the name to be fictitious ; and ano- 
ther knows him to be a man condemned. by indi- 
gence to write too frequently what he does not 
underſtand. | 

Many are the conſolations with which the un- 
happy author endeavours to allay his vexation, and 
fortify his patience. He has written with too little 
indulgence to the underſtanding of common read. 
ers; he has fallen upon an age in which ſolid 
knowledge, and delicate refinement, have given 
way to low merriment and idle buffoonery, and 
therefore no writer can hope for diſtinction, who 
has any higher purpoſe than to raiſe laughter. 
He finds that his enemies, ſuch as ſupertority will 
always raiſe, have been induſtrious, while his per- 
formance was in the preſs, to vilify and blaſt it; 
and that the bookſeller, whom he had reſolved to 
enrich, has rivals that obſtruct the circulation of 
his copies. He at laſt repoſes upon the conſider- 
ation, that the nobleſt works of learning and ge- 
nius have always made their way ſlowly againſt _ 
Ignorance and prejudice; and that reputation, 
which is never to be loſt, muſt be 8 ob- 


ſoon to attain their full ſtature and ſtrength. 
By ſuch arts of voluntary deluſion does every 
man endeavour to conccal his own unimportance 
from himſelf. It is long before we are convinced 
of the ſinall proportion which every individual bears 
to the collective body of mankind; or learn _— - 
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few can be intereſted in the fortune of any ſingle 


man; how little vacancy is left in the world for 


any new object ef attention; to how final extent 


the brighteſt blaze of merit can be ſpread amidſt 
the miſts of buſineſs and of folly ; and how ſoon it 


is clouded by the intervention of other novelties, 
Not only the writer of books, but the commander 
of armies, and the dcliverer of nations, will eatilv 


 outlive all noiſy and popular reputation: he nay 


be celebrated for a time by the publick voice, but 
his actions and his name will oon be conſidered 


as remote and unaffecting, and be rarely mention- | 


ed but by thoſe whoſe alliance gives them fone 
vanity to gratify by frequent commemoration. 
It ſeems not to be ſufficiently conſidered how 


little renown can be admitted in the world. Man- 
| kind are kept perpetually buſy by their fears or 


deſires, and have not more leiſure from their own 


affairs, than to acquaint themſelves with the acci- 


dents of the current day. Engaged in contriving 


ſome refuge from calamity, or in ſhortening the 
way to ſome new pofleſſion, they ſeldom ſuffer 
their thoughts to wander to the paſt or future; 

none but a few ſolitary ſtudents have leiſure to 


enquire into the claims of ancient heroes or ſages; 


and names which hoped to range over kingdoms 
and continents ſhrink at laſt into cloiſters or col- 
—_ Ei 


Nor is it certain, that even of th: ſe dark and 


narrow habitations, theſe laſt retreats of fame, the 


oſſeſſion will be long kept. Of men d. vot2d to : 


literature very few extend their views beyond ſome 
particular ſcience, and the greater part ſeldom en- 
qulre, even in their own profeſſion, for any authors 


but thoſe whom the preſent mode of ſtudy happens 
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to force upon their notice; they deſire not to fill 
their minds with unfaſhionable knowledge, but 
contentedly reſign to oblivion thoſe books which 
they now find cenſured or I 

The hope of fame is neceflarily conneCted with 
ſuch conſiderations as mult abate the ardor of con- 
fidence, and repreſs the vigour of purſuit. Who- 
ever claims renown from any kind of excellence, 
expects to fill the place which is now poſſeſſed by 
another; for there are already names of eve 
claſs ſufficient to employ all that will deſire to 
remember them; and ſurely he that is puſhing his 
predeceſſors into the oh of obſcurity, cannot 
but ſometimes ſuſpect, that he muſt himſelf ſink 
in like manner, and as he ſtands upon the fame 
precipice, be ſwept away with the fame violence. 
It ſometimes happens, that fame begins when 
life is at an end; bat far the greater number of 
candidates for applauſe have owed their reception 
in the world to ſome favourable caſualties, and 
have therefore immediately ſunk into neglect, 
when death ſtripped them of their caſual influence, 
and neither fortune nor patronage operated in 


their favour. Among thoſe who have better 


claims to regard, the honour paid to their memory 
is commonly proportionate to the reputation 
which they enjoyed in their lives, though ſtill. 
growing fainter, as it is at a greater diſtance from 
the firtt emiſſion; and ſince it is fo difficult to 
obtain the notice of contemporaries, how little is 
it to be hoped from future times? What can 
merit effect by its own force, when the help of 
art or friendſhip can ſcarcely ſupport it? 
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Nuns. 147. Tvuespar, Auguſt I 3, 1751. 8 
Tu nibil invita dices facieſwe Minerod. Hom. 


—— You are of too quick a fight, 
Not to diſcern which way your talent lies. 


Roscouuox. 
Te the RAMHB LER. 
SIR, 
A. little things grow great by continual accu- 
mulation, I hope you will not think the dig- 
nity of your character impaired by an account of a 
ludicrous perſecution, which, though it produces 
Re ſcenes of horror or of ruin, yet, by inceſſant 
importunity of vexation, wears away my happi- 
neſs, and conſumes thoſe years which nature ſeems 
3 to have aſſigned to cheerfulneſs, in 
nt anxicty and helpleſs reſentment. 

Il am the eldeſt fon of a gentleman, who havi 
Inherited a large eſtate from his anceſtors, — 
feeling no deſire either to increaſe or leſſen it, has 
from the time of his marriage generally reſided at 
his own ſeat; where, by dividing his time among 
the duties of a father, a maſter, and a magiſtrate, 
the ſtudy of literature, and the offices of civility, 
he finds means to rid himſelf of the day, without 
any of thoſe amuſements, which all thoſe with 
whom my reſidence in this place has made me 
acquainted, think neceſſary to lighten the durder 
of cxiſtence. - 
When my age made me capable of inſtruction, 
my father prevailed upon a gentleman, long 
known at Oxford for the extent of his learning 


E _ n of his manners, to undertake my edu- 


M 4. Cation, 


9 | 
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cation. The regard with which I ſaw him treated 
diſpoſed me to conſider his inſtructions as im- 
portant, and I therefore ſoon formed a habit of 
attention, by which I made very quick advances 
in different kinds of learning, and heard, perhaps 
too often, very flattering compariſons of my own 
proficiency with that of others, either leſs docile 
by nature, or leſs happily forwarded by inftruc- 
tion. I was carcfi:d by all that exchanged viſits 
with my father; and as young men are with little 
difficulty taught to judge favourably of themſelves, 
began to think that cloſe application was no longer 
ncceſſary, and that the time was now come when 
I was at liberty to read only for amuſement, and 
was to receive the reward of my fatigues in praiſe 
and admiration. 1 55 | FT: 
While I was thus banqueting upon my own 
erf-Ctions, and longing in ſecret to eſcape from 
tutorage, my father's brother came from London 
to paſs a ſummer at his native place. A lucra- 
tive employment which he poſſeſſed, and a fond- 
nefs for the converſation and diverſions of the gay 
part of mankind, had fo long kept him from 
rural excurſtons, that J had never ſeen him fince 
my infancy. My curiofity was therefore ſtrongly 
excited by the hope of obſerving a character more 
nearly, which I had hitherto reverenced only at a 
utance. 55 5 
From all private and intimate converſation I 
was long withheld by the perpetual confluence of 
viſitants, wich whom the firſt news of my uncle's 
arrival crowded the houſe; but was amply re- 
compenſed by ſeeing an exact and punctilious 
practice of the arts of a courtier, in all the ſtra- 


tagems = 
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tagems of endearment, the gradations of reſpect, 
and variations of courteſy. I remarked with what 
ice of diſtribution he divided his talk to a wide 
circle; with what addreſs he offered to every man 
an occaſion of indulgin _ favourite topick, or 
_ diſplaying ſome particular attainment ; the judg- 
ment with which he pad his enquiries after 
the abſent; and the care with which he thewed all 
the companions « f his early years how ſtrongly they 
| were iafixcd in his memory, by the mention of 
paſt incidents, and the recital of puerile kind- 
nneſſes, dangers, and frolicks. I foon diſcovered 
| that he poſi-fled forae ſcience of gracivutheſs and 
attraction which booxs had not taught, and of 
which neither I nor my father had any knowledge; 
that he had the power of obliging thoſe whom de 
did not benefit; that he diffuſed, upon his curſory 
behaviour and molt trifling actions, a gloſs of ſofe- 
neſs and delicacy by which every one was dazzled; 
and that by ſome occult method of captivation, he 
animated the timorous, foftened the ſupercilious, 
and opened the reſerved. I could not but repine 
at the inelegance of my own manners which left 
me no hopes but not to offend, and at the ineffi- 
cacy of ruſtic benevolence which gained no friends 
but by real ſervice. 
My uncle faw the veneration with which 1 
caught every accent of his voice, and watched 
_ every motion of his hand; and the awkward dili- 
gence with which I endeavoured to imitate his 
embrace of fondneſs, and his bow of reſpect. 
He was, like others, caſily flattered by an imita- 
tor by whom he could not fear ever to be rivalled, 
and repaid my alliduities with compliments and 


0 3 5 profeſons. 
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profeſſions. Our fondneſs was fo increaſed by a 
mutual endeavour to pleaſe each other, that when 
he returned to London, he declared himſelf unable 
to leave a nephew ſo amiable and ſo accompliſhed 
behind him; and obtained my father's permiſſion 
to enjoy my company for a frw months, by a pro- 
miſe to initiate me in the arts of politeneſs, and 
introduce me into publick lite. 

The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, 
and therefore, by travelling very ſlowly, afforded 
me time for more looſe and familiar converſation 


but I ſoon found, that by a few enquiries which he 


was not well prepared to ſatisfy, I had made him 
weary of his wung companion. His clement 
was a mixed aſſembly, where ceremony and healths, 
compliments and common topicks, kept the e tongue 
employed with very little aEf#ance ti om memory 
or reflexion; but in the charict, where he was 
neceflitated to ſupport à regular teneur of conver- 
fation, without any relief frem a new comer, or 
any power of ſtarting into gay digreſhons, or de- 
ſtroying argument by a jeſt, he ſoon diſcovered 
that poverty cf ideas which had been kitherto con- 
cealed under the tinſel of politeneſs. The firſt 
day he entertained me with the novelties and 
wonders with which I ſhouid be aſtoniſhed at my 


entrance into Landon, and cautioned me with ap- 


arent admiration of his own wiſdom againſt the 
arts by which ruſticity is frequently deluded. "The. 


fame detail and the ſame advice he would have re- 


peated on the ſecond day; but as I every moment 
diverted the diſcourſe to the hiſtory of the towns 


by which we paſſed, or fone other ſubject of 
| learning or of reaſon, he ſoon loſt his e 


grew. 


— Ave ud bd AE oi es Hi 2 ee non Zo Ban et 
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= peeviſh and ſilent, wrapped his cloak about 


im, compoſed himſelf to ſlumber, and reſerved 


| his gaiety for fitter auditors. 


At length I entered London, and my uncle was 
reinſtated in his ſuperiority. He awaked at once 
to loquacity as ſoon as our wheels rattled on the 
pavement, and told me the name of every ſtreet 
as we crofled it, and owner of every houfe as we 
paſſed by. He preſented me to my aunt, a lady 


of great eminence for the number of her ac- 


quaintances and ſplendor of her aflemblies, and 
either in kindneſs or revenge conſulted with her, 
in my preſence, how I might be moſt advan- 
tageouſly dreſſed for my firſt appearance, and 
moſt expeditiouſly diſencumbered from my villa- 


tick baſhfulneſs. My indignation at familiarity - 


thus contemptuous fluſhed 'in my face; they 
miltook anger for ſhame, and alternately exerted 
their eloquence upon the benents of publick 
education, and the happineſs of an allurance early 
acquired.” 5 


Aſſurance is indeed the only qualification to 


which they ſeem to have annexed merit, and 


aſſurance therefore is perpetually recommended 


to me as the ſupply of every defect, and the 


ornament of every excellence. I never fit ſilent 
in company when ſecret hiſtory is circulating, 
but I am reproached for want of aſſurance. If 
I fail to return the ſtated anſwer to a compliment; 
if I am diſconcerted by unexpected raillery; if I 

| bluſh when I am diſcovercd gazing on a beauty, 
or heſitate when I find mylelf embarraſſed in an 


argument; if I am unwilling to talk of what 1 


do not underſtand, or timorous in undertakin 


offices which I cannot N perform; if 1 


ſuffer 
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ſuffer a more lively tatler to recount the caſualties 
of a game, or a nimbler fop to pick up a fan, 
I am cenſured between pity and contempt, as a 
wretch doomed to grovel in obſcurity for want of 
aſſurance. 

J have found many young perſons haraſſed in the 
ſame manner, by thoſe to whom age has given 
nothing but the aſſurance which they recommend; 

and therefore cannot but think it uſeful to inform 

them, that cowardice and delicacy are not to be 
confounded; and that he whole ſtupidity has 
armed him againſt the ſhafts of ridicule, will 
always act and ſpeak with greater audacity, than 
they whoſe ſenſibility repreſi:s their ardour, and 
| who dare never let their confidence outgrow their 


— —— — —— — _ . —— — 


Num. 148. SATURDAY, Auguft 17, 1751. 


Ale pater ſævis oneret catenis 
uod wiro clemens miſero peperci, 
Me wel extremis Numidurum in oris 


Claſſe releget. po Hon. 


Mie let my father load With chaine, 
O: baniſh to νnidia's fartheſt plains ! 

My crime, that 1 a leyai wife, 5 1 | 
In kind compaſlion ſpar d my huſband's life.  FrANC18. 


JOLITICIANS remark, that no oppreſſion | 
| 4 is fo heavy or laſting as that which is in- 
flicted by the perverſion and exorbitance of legal 


authority. The robber may be ſeized, and the 
iqvader repelled, whenever they are found; they. 


who pretend no right but that of force may by 
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force be puniſhed or ſuppreſſed. But when 
| plunder bears the name of impoſt, and murder 
is perpetrated by a judicial ſentence, fortitude is 
intimidated and wiſdom confounded ; refiſtance 
ſhrinks from an alliance with rebellion, and the 
villain remains ſecure in the robes of the ma- 
| Equally dangerous and equally deteſtable are 
the cruelties often exerciſed in private families, 
under the venerable ſanction of parental authority; 
the power which we are taught to honour from 
the firſt moments of reaſon; which is guarded 
from inſult and violation by all that can impreſs 
awe upon the mind of man; and which therefore 
may wanton in cruelty without controul, and 
trample the bounds of right with inummerable 
tranſgreſſions, before duty and piety will dare to 
ſeek redreſs, or think themſelves at liberty to re- 
cur to any other means of deliverance than ſup- 
plications by which inſolence is elated, and tears 
by which cruelty is gratifieed. 
It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, 
that no ſon could ve the murderer of his father; 
and they had therefore no puniſhment appropri- 
ated to parricide. They ſeem likewiſe to have 
believed with equal confidence, that no father 


could be cruel to his child; and therefore they 


allowed every man the ſupreme judicature in his 
own houſe, and put the lives of his offspring 
into his hands. But experience informed them 
by degrees, that they had determined too haſtily 
in favour of human nature; they found that in- 
ſtinct and habit were not able to contend with 
avarice or malice that the neareſt relation night 
de violated; and that power, Gage x | 
et rea eo ep =" 
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truſted, might be ill employed. They were there. | 


fore obliged to ſupply and to change their inſtitu. 
tions ; to deter the parricide by a new law, and to 
transfer capital puniſhments from the parent to 
the magiſtrate. N 
There are indeed many houſes which it is im- 
poſſible to enter familiarly, without diſcovering that 
parents are by no means exempt from the intoxi- 
cations of dominion; and that he who is in no 


. of hearing remonſtrances but from his own - 
con 


tence, will ſeldom be long without the art of 
controlling his convictions, and modifying juſtice 
by his own will. 


If in any fituation the heart were inacceſſible to 


malignity, it might be ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently 
fecured by parental relation. To have voluntarily 


become to any being the occaſion of its exiſtence, 
produces an obligation to make that exiſtence 


happy. To ſee helpleſs infancy ftretching out her 
hands, and pouring out her cries in teſtimony of 
dependence, without any powers to alarm jea- 
| louſy, or any guilt to alienate affection, muſt 
| ſurely awaken tenderneſs in every human mind; 


and tenderneſs once excited will be hourly increaſed 
dy the natural contagion of telicity, by the reper - 
cuſſion of communicated pleaſure, by the con- 


ſciouſneſs of the dignity of benefaction. I believe 


no generous or benevolent man can fee the vileſt 
animal courting his regard, and ſhrinking at his 
| angers playing his gambols of delight before him, 
Calling on him in diſtreſs, and 22 to him in 

1 | he can per- 
ſuade himſelf to feel for the wild and unſocial in- 

habitants of the air and water. We naturally 

 _ endear to ourſelves thoſe to whom we impart 


danger, without more kindneſs 


any 
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any kind of pl aſure, becauſe we imagine their af- 


fection and eſteem ſecured to us by the benefits 
which they reccive. 
There is indeed another method by which the 


pride of ſuperiority may be likewiſe gratified. He 
that has extinguithed all the fenfatioius of huma- 


2 and has no longer any ſatisfaction in the re- 
flection that he is loved as the diſtributer of hap- 
pineſs, may pleaſe himſelf with exciting terror as 
the inflictor of pain: he may delight his ſolitude 
with contemplating the extent of his power and 
the force of his commands, in imagining the de- 


ſires that flutter on the tongue which is forbidden 


to utter them, or the diſcontent which preys on the 


heart in which fear confines it: he may amuſe 


himſelf with new contrivances of detection, mul- 
tiplications of prohibition, and varieties of pu- 


niſhment; and fwell with exultation when he 
conſiders how little of the homage that he receives 
de owes to choice. l 


That princes of this character have been 


known, the hiſtory of all abſolute kingdoms will 


inform us; and ſince, as Ariftatle obſerves, 3 


dure H, the government of a family is natu- 
rally monarchical, it is like other monarchies too 
often arbitrarily adminiſtered, The regal and 


parental tyrant differ only in the extent of their | 


dominions, and the number of their flaves. The 


fame paſſions cauſe the fame miſeries ; except that 


ſeldom any prince, however deſpotick, has fo 
far ſhaken off all awe of the publick eye, as to 
venture upon thole freaks of injuſtice, which are 


ſometimes indulged under the fecrecy of a pri- 
vate dwelling. Capricious injunctions, partial 
deciſions, unequal allotments, diſt; butions of re- 
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ward not by merit but by fancy, and puniſh. 
ments regulated not by the degree of the offence, 
but by the humour of the Judge, are too fre- 
quent where no power is known but that of a 
father. 8 9855 
That he delights in the miſery of others no man 


will confeſs, and yet what other motive can make 


a father cruel? The king may be inſtigated by 
one man to the deſtruction of another; he may 
ſometimes think himſelf endangered by the virtues 
of a ſubject ; he may dread the ſucceſsful general 
or the popular orator ; his avarice may point out 
golden confiſcations; and his guilt may whiſper 
that he can only be ſecure by cutting off all power 
of revenge. „ 55 
But what can a parent hope from the oppreſſion 
of thoſe who were born to his protection, of thoſe 
who can diſturb him with no competition, who 


can enrich him with no ſpoils? Why cowards 


are cruel may be eaſily diſcovered; but for what 
_ reaſon, not more infamous than cowardice, can 


that man delight in oppreſſion who has nothing ta 


fear ? 


baniſhment, impriſonment, or death, removes 


from his view the man whom he condemns. 

But the domeſtick oppreſſor dooms himſelf to 
gaze upon thoſe faces which he clouds with terror 

and With forrow; and beholds every moment the 
effects of his own barbarities. He that can bear 


4 = ——_— * " * 
W a 9 


The unjuſtifiable ſeverity of a parent is loaded 
with this aggravation, that thoſe whom he injures 
are always in his fight. The injuſtice of a prince 
is often exerciſed upon thoſe of whom he never 
had any perſonal or particular knowledge; and 
the ſentence which he pronounces, whether of 
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to give continual pain to thoſe who ſurround 
him, and can walk with ſatisfaction in the gloom 
of his own preſence; he that can ſee ſubmiſſive 
miſery without relenting, and meet without emo- 
tion the eye that implores mercy, or demands juſ- 
tice, will ſcarcely be amended by remonſtrance or 
admonition ; he has found means of ſtopping the 
avenues of tenderneſs, and arming his heart againſt 
the force of reaſon. 0 
Even though no conſideration ſhould be paid 
to the great law of ſocial beings, by which 2 


individual is commanded to conſult the happine 


of others, yet the harſh parent is leſs to be vin- 


dicated than any other criminal, becauſe he leſs 
provides for the happineſs of himſelf. Every man, 


wever little he loves others, would willingly be 


loved; every man hopes to live long, and there- 


fore hopes for that time at which he ſhall ſink 


back to imbecility, and muſt depend for eaſe and 
cheerfulneſs upon the officiouſneſs of others. But 
how has he obviated the inconveniencies of old 


age, who alienates from him the aſſiſtance of his 
children, and whoſe bed muſt be ſurrounded in his 
laſt hours, in the hours of languor and dejection, 
of impatience and of pain, by ſtrangers to whom 


| his life is indifferent, or by enemies to whom his 
death is defirable? ** 
Peiety will indeed i” goon minds overcome nro- 


vocation, and thoſe who have been haraſſed by 


brutality will forget the injuries which they have 
ſuffered, ſo far as to perform the laſt duties with 
_ alacrity and zeal. But ſurely no reſentment can 
be equally painful with kindneſs thus undeſerved, 
nor can ſeverer puniſhment be imprecated upon 
; A man not wholly loſt in meanneſs and ſtupidity, 
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than, through the tediouſneſs of decrepitude, to be 
reptoached by the kindneſs of his own children, 
to receive not the tribute but the alms of attend- 
ance, and to owe every relief of his miſeries, not 
$0 gratitude but to mercy. 


_— 


— — 


— 
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NQuod non fit Pylades hoc tempore, non fit Oreſte: 
4 Pylades, Marce, bibebat 2 
Nec melior panis, turduſue debatur Oreſti: 

Sed par, atque eattem cornea duvbus erat. ——— 
Te Cadmæa Tyros, m f may Gallia veſtir: 


Fs par oy 0 ce, "= f | 
t pra en, aliquis mibi praefet Orcfem : 
3 os wi da | 


You wonder now that no man ſees | 
Such friends as thoſe of ancient Greece. 
Here lay the point——=Oreftes” meat 
Was juſt the ſame his friend did eat; 
Nor can it yet be found, his wine 
Was better, Pylades, than thine. 
In home ſpun ruſſet I am drefs'd, 
Pour cloth is always of the beſt; 
But, honeſt Marcus, if you pleaſe 
To chuſe me for your Pylades, 
Remember, words alone are vain = 
Lore — if you wou'd be lov'd again. F. Lawice 


To the RAMBLER. 
VVV 5 . 
; N O depravity of the mind has been more fre- 


quently or juſtly cenſured than ingratitude. 
There is inked ſufficient reaſon for looking on 


thoſe that can return evil for good, and repay 


_ kindneſs and aſſiſtance with hatred or neglect, as 
corrupted beyond the common degrees of eo 


triended, it wou 
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neſs; nor will he, who has once been clearly de- 


tected in acts of injury to his benefactor, * 
to be numbered ſocial beings; he has en- 


deavoured to deſtroy confidence, to intercepft 
ſympathy, and to turn every man's attention 


wholly on himſelf. 
There is always danger leſt the honeſt abhor- 
rence of a crime Id raiſe the paſſions with too 
much violence againſt the man to whom it is im- 
puted. In proportion as —4 4 is more enormous, 
ought to be ** b y ſtronger evidence. 
he char ingratitude is very general; 
almoſt Os Tow —_ 6b what Gra he has 


conferred upon inſenſibility, and how much hap- 


pineſs he has beſtowed without return; but per- 


haps if theſe patrons and protectors were _ : 


fronted with an — * they boaſt of havi 
often appear that they co 
only their pleaſure or vanity, and repaid — 


ſelves their petty donatives by gratifications of 


inſolence and indulgence of contem 


It has happened that much of my time has been 


paſſed in a dependent ſtate, and conſequently 1 
have received many favours in the opinion of thoſe 


at whoſe expence I have been maintained; yet 1 
do not feel in my heart any burning gratitude or 
tumultuous affection; and, as I would not will- 


_ ingly ſuppoſe myſelf leſs ſuſceptible of virtuous 
paſſions than the reſt of mankind, I ſhall lay the 


hiſtory of my life before you, that you may, by 


5 your judgment of my conduct, either reform or 
confirm my preſent ſentiments. 
My father was the ſecond ſon of a very ancient 


and wealthy family. He married a lady of equal 


i births whoſe fortune, Jeines to his OWN, mi ight have 
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ſupported his poſterity in honour ; but being gay 
and ambitious, he prevailed on his friends to pro- 
cure him a poſt, which gave him an opportunity of 
diſplaying his elegance and politeneſs. My mother 
was equally pleaſed with ſplendor, and equally 
careleſs of expence ; they both juſtified their pro- 
fuſion to themſelves, by endeavouring to believe it 
neceſſary to the extenſion of their acquaintance, and 
improvement of their intereſt; and whenever an 
place became vacant, they expected to be rs, 
In the midſt of theſe hopes my father was ſnatched 
away by an apoplexy; and my mother, who had 
no pleaſure but in dreſs, equipage, aſfeinblies, and 
compliments, finding that ſhe could live no longer in 
her accuſtomed rank, ſunk into dejection, and in two 
years wore out her life with envy and diſcontent. 
I was ſent with a ſiſter, one year younger than 
myſelf, to the elder brother of my father. We were 
not yet capable of obſerving how much fortune in- 
fluences affection, but flattered ourſelves on the 
road with the tenderneſs and regard with which 
we ſhould be treated by our uncle. Our reception 
was rather frigid than malignant; we were intro- 
duced to our young couſins, and for the firſt 
month more frequently conſoled than upbraided ; 
but in a ſhort time we found our prattle repreſſed, 
our drefs neglected, our endearments unregarded, 
and our requeſts referred to the houſekeeper. 
The forms of decency were now violated, and 
every day produced new inſults. We were foon 
brought to the neceſſity of receding from our ima- 
gined equality with our couſins, to whom we funk _ 
into humble companions without choice or influ- 
ence, expected only to echo their opinions, facilitate 
their deſires, and accompany their rambles. It was 
925 VVV 
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unfortunate that our early introduction into polite 
company, and habitual knowledge of the arts of 
civility, had given us ſuch an appearance of ſuperi- 
ority to the awkward bafhfulnets of our relations, 
as naturally drew reſpect and preferenc? from every 
| ſtranger ; and my aunt was forced to afl*rt the dig- 
| nity of her on children while they were ſculking 
in corners for t:ar of notice, and hanging down tacir 
heads in ſilent confuſion, by relating the indiſcretion 
of our father, diſplaying her own kindneſs, lament- 
ing the miſery of birth without eſtate, and declaring 
her anxiety for our future proviſion, and the ex- 
pedients which ſhe had formed to ſecure us from 
| thoſe follies or crimes, to which the conjunction of 
1 pride and want often gives occaſion. In a thort 
time care was taken to prevent ſuch vexatious miſ- 
takes; we were told, that fine clothes would only 
fill our heads with falſe expectations, and our drets 
was therefore accommodated to our fortune. 
Childhood is not eaſily dejected or mortified. 
We felt no laſting pain from inſolence or neglect; 
but finding that we were favoured and commended 
by all whoſe intereſt did not prompt them to dif- 
countenance us, preſerved our vivacity and ſpirit 
do years of greater ſenſibility. It then became ir- 
ſome and diſguſting to live without any principle of 
action but the will of another, and we often met 
: privately in the garden to lainent our condition, 
| and to eaſe our hearts with mutual narratives of 
| caprice, peeviſhneſs, and affront. ”_ 
1 There are innumerable modes of inſult and 
_ tokens of contempt, for which it is not eaſy to 
find a name, which vaniſh to nothing in an attempt 
to deſcribe them, and yet may, by continual repe- 
tition, make day paſs after day in ſorrow and in 
On terror. 
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terror. Phraſes of curſory compliment and eſta- 
bliſned ſalutation may, by a different modulation 
of the voice, or caſt of the countenance, convey 
contrary meanings, and be changed from indica- 
tions of reſpect to expreſſions of ſcorn. The de- 
pendent who cultivates delicacy in himſelf very 
little conſults his own tranquillity. My unhappy 
vigilance is every moment diſcovering ſome petu- 
lance of accent, or arrogance of mien, ſome vehe- 
mence of interrogation, or quickneſs of reply, that 
recalls my poverty to my mind, and which J feel 
more acutely as I know not how to reſent it. 
You are not however to imagine, that I think 
myſelf diſcharged from the duties of gratitude, 
only becauſe my relations do not adjuſt their looks, 
or tune their voices to my expectation. The in- 
ſolence of benefaction terminates not in negative 
rudeneſs or obliquities of infult. I am often told 
in expreſs terms of the miſeries from which cha- 
rity has ſnatched me, while multitudes are ſuffered 
by relations equally near to devolve upon the pa- 
riſh ; and have more than once heard it numbered 
among other favours, that I am admitted to the 
ſame table with my couſins. 
That I fit at the firſt table I muſt acknowledge, 
but I fit there only that I may feel the ſtings of 
inferiority. My enquiries are neglected, my opi- 
nion is overborn, my aſſertions are controverted; 
and as inſolence always propagates itſelf, the ſer- 
vants overlook me, in imitation of their maſter; 
if I call modeſtly, I am not heard; if loudly, my 
uſurpation of authority is checked by a general 
frown. I am often obliged to look uninvited upon 
delicacies, and ſometimes deſired to rife upon very 
SR 8888 The 
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The incivilities to which I am expoſed would 
give me leſs pain, were they not aggravated by 
the tears of my ſiſter, whom the young ladies are 
hourly tormenting with every art of feminine per- 
ſecution. As it is faid of the ſupreme magiſtrate 
of Venice, that he is a prince in one place and a 
flave in another, my ſiſter is a ſervant to her cou- 
fins in their apartments, and a companion only at 
the table. Her wit and beauty draw fo much re- 
gard away from them, that they never ſuffer her 
to appear with them in any place where they ſoli- 
cit notice or expect admiration; and when they 
are viſited by neighbouring ladies, and paſs their 
* hours in domeſtick amuſements, ſhe is ſometimes. 

called to fill a vacancy, inſulted with contemp- 
tuous freedoms, and diſmiſſed to her needle when 
her place is ſupplied. The heir has of late, by 
the inſtigation of his ſiſters, begun to haraſs her 
| with clowniſh jocularity; he ſeems inclined to 
make his firſt rude eſſays of waggery upon her; 


1 and by the connivance, if not encouragement of 


his father, treats her with ſuch licentious brutality, 
as I cannot bear, though I cannot puniſh it. 


1 beg to be informed, Mr. RamBLER, how 


much we can be ſuppoſed to owe to beneficence, 


exerted on terms like theſe ? to bene ficence which 


| pollutes its gifts with contumely, and may be truly 


ſaid to pander to pride? I would willingly be told, 

whether inſolence does not reward its own libe- 

_ ralities, and whether he that exacts ſervility can 

uith juſtice at the ſame time expect affection? 
Se: 1 7 © 
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Nums. 150. SATURDAY, Auguſt 24, 1751. 


o munerd nondum | 
Intellecta Deum Lucan, 
Thou chiefeſt good 5 
B ftow'd by H av'n, but leldom underſtood. Row. 


A daily experience makes it evident that miſ- 


fortunes are unavoidably incident to human 


life, that calamity will neither be repelled by for- 


titude, nor eſcaped by flight; neither awed by 


greatneſs, nor eluded by obſcurity ; philoſophers 


have endeavoured to reconcile us to that condition 


which they cannot teach us to mend, by perſuading 


us that moſt of our evils are made affli tive only 


by ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that nature has 
annexed to every viciſſitude of external circum- 


ſtances, ſome advantage ſufficient to overbalance 


all its inconveniences. 


This attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpected of 
reſemblance to the practice of ſicians, who, 
| when they cannot mitigate pain, deſtroy ſenſibility, 


and endeavour to conceal by opiates the inefficacy 


of their other medicines. The panegyriſts of ca- 


lamity have more frequently gained applauſe to 
their wit, than acquieſcence to their arguments; 


nor has it appeared that the moſt muſical oratory 
or ſubtle ratiocination has been able long to over- 
power the anguiſh of oppreſſion, the tediouſneſs 


of languor, or the —_—_— of want. 
Let it may be gene 


much has been attempted, ſomething has been 
performed; though the diſcoveries or acquiſitions 
of man are not always adequate to the expecta- 


remarked, that where 
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tions of his pride, they are at leaſt ſuſficient to ani- 
mate his induſtry. The antidotes with which phi- 
loſophy has medicated the cup of life, though they 
cannot give it ſalubrity and ſweetn-ſs, have at leatt 
allayed its bitterncſs and contempered its malig- 
nity ; the balm which ſhe drops upon the wounds 
of the mind abates their pain, though it cannot 
heal them. 

By ſuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, 
we ſecure ourſelves from vain and immoderate 
diſquiet; we preſerve for better purpoſes that 
ſtrength which would be unprofitably waſted in 
wild efforts of deſperation, and maintain that cir- 
cumſpection which may enable us to ſeize every 
ſupport, and improve every alleviation. This 
calmneſs will be more eaſily obtained, as the at- 
tention is more powerfully withdrawn from the 
contemplation of unmingled unabated evil, and 
diverted to thoſe accidental benefits which pru- 
dence may conicr on every ſtate. 


Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in 
misfortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by repre- 
ſenting it as neceſlary to the pleaſures of the mind. 
He that never was acquainted with adverſity, ſays 
he, has ſeen the world but on one ſide, and is ignorant 
of half the ſcenes of nature. He invites his pupil to 
calamity, as the Syrens allured the paſſenger to their 
coaſts, by promiling that he ſhall return wauws tows, 
with increaſe of knowledge, with enlarged views, 
and multiplied ideas. | . 
Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, the 
firſt paſſion and the laſt; and perhaps always pre- 
dominates in proportion to the ſtrength of the con- 
templative faculties. He who eaſily comprehends 
all that is before him, and ſoon exhauſts any 
Vor. III. W ſingle 
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fingle ſubject, is always eager for new enquiries ; 
and in proportion as the intellectual eye takes in a 
ider proſpect, it mult be gratihed with variety by 
mor: rapid flights and bolder excurſions; nor per- 
haps can there be propoſed to thoſe who have been 
accuſtomed to the pleaſures of thought, a more 
powerful incitement to any undertaking, than the 
hope of filling their fancy with new 1mages, of clear- 
ing their doubts, and enlightening their reaſon. 
When 7% n, in Valerins Flaccus, would incline 
the young prince Aca/tus to accompany him in the 
firſt eſſay of navigation, he diſperſes his apprehen- 
ſions of danger by repreſentations of the new tracts 
of earth and heaven which the expedition would 
{read before their eyes; and tells him with what 
grief he will hear, at their return, of the coun- 
tries which they fhall have ſeen, and the toils 
waich they have ſurmounted. i nl 


o quantum terre, quantum cognoſcere coli, 

Per miſſiim eft ! pelagus quantss aperimus in nus! 
Nunc forſan grave reris opus: fed lata recurret 
Cum ratis, & caram cum jam mibi reddet lulcon 
Quis pudor beu noftros tibi tunc audire labores ! 


Tam referam viſas tua per ſuſpiria gentes ! 


Led by cur ſtars, what tracts immenſe we trace! 

From ſeas remote, what funds of ſcience raiſe ! 

A pain to thought ! but when th' heroick band 

Returns app:auded to their native land, 

A life d-mefick you will, then deplore, 

And figh, while I deſcribe the various ſhore. 5 
8 2 Ew. Cavs; 


RE oO SC OCTICC NE FTE Ley 


Acaſtus was ſoon prevailed upon by his curiofity | 
to ſet rocks and hardihips at dehance, and com- 
mit his life to the winds; and the ſame motives | 
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have in all ages had the ſame effect upon thoſe 
whom the defire of fame or witdom has diſtin- 
uiſhed from the lower orders of mankind. 
If therefore it can be proved that diftreis is ne- 


ceſſary to the attainment of knowledge, and that a 


happy fituation hides from us ſo large a part of the 
field of meditation, the envy of many who repine 
at the ſight of affluence and ſplendor will be much 
diminiſhed; for ſuch is the delight of mental ſupe- 
riority, that none on whom nature or ſtudy have 
conferred it, would purchaſe the gifes of fortune 


by its lots. 


It is certain, that however the thetorick of Le- 
neca may have dreſſed adverſity with extrinſick 
ornaments, he has juſtly repreſented it as afford- 


ing ſome opportunitics of obſervation, which can- 
not be found in continual ſucceſs; he has truly 
aſſerted, that to eſcape misfortune is to want in- 


ſtruction, and that to live at eaſe is to live in igno- 
rance. | 


As no man can enjoy happineſs widout thinʒk- 
ing that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is 


neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of better fortune; for the 


good of our preſent ſtate is merely comparative, 


and the evil which every man feels will be ſu tli- 
cient to diſturb and haraſs him, if he does not 


know how much he eſcapes. The luſtre of dia- 
monds is invigorated by the interpoſition of darker 

bodies; the lights of a picture are creatc.. by the 
| ſhades. The higheſt pleaſure which nature has 


indulged to ſentitive perception, is thut of reit 


after fatigue ; yet that ſtate which labour height- 


ens into delight, is of itſelf only eaſe, and is inca- 


pable of ſatisfying the mind without the ſuperad- 
dition of div erlihed amuſements, 


N 2 5 proſperity. 
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Proſperity, as is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very 
much obſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves. No 
man can form a juſt eſtimate of his own powers by 
unactive ſpeculation. T hat fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
ſurmounted no difficulties, that integrity which has 
been attacked by no temptations, can at beſt be 
conſidered but as gold not yet brought to the teſt, 
of which therefore the true value cannot be aſſigned. 
He that traverſes the 2 without an adverſary, may 

receive, ſays the philoſopher, the reward of victory, 
but he has no pretenſions to the honour. If it be the 
higheſt happineſs of man to contemplate himſelf 
with ſatisfaction, and to receive the gratulations of 
his own conſcience, he whoſe courage has made 
way amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, and whoſe 
vigour has broken through the ſnares of diſtreſs, has 
many advantages over thoſe that have ſlept in the 
| ſhades of indolence, and whoſe retroſpect of time 
can entertain them with nothing but day riſing 

upon Gals and year gliding after year. 
Eq = neceſſary is ſome variety of fortune to a 
nearer inſpection of the manners, principles, and 

_ affections of mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their ſubjects, 
find it neceſſary to ſteal away from guards and at- 
tendants, and mingle on equal terms among the 
people. To him who is known to have the power 
of doing good or harm, nothing is ſhown in its 
natural form. The behaviour of all that approach 
him is regulated by his humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reaſonings 
determined by his opinions; whatever can alarm 
ſuſpicion, or excite reſentment, is carefully ſup- 
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preſſed, and nothing appears but uniformity of 
ſentiments and ardour of affection. It may be ob- 
ſerved that the unvaried complaiſance which ladies 
have the right of exacting, keeps them generally 
_ unſkilled in human nature; proſperity will always 
enjoy the female prerogatives, and therefore muſt 
be always in danger of female ignorance. Truth 
is ſcarcely to be heard, but by thoſe from whum 
it can ſerve no intereſt to conceal it. 


* 
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Zut wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human bliſs is ever inſecure: 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 
Knew we how long the preſent ſhall endure ? Wer. 


= HE writers of medicine and phyſiology have 


traced, with great appearance of accuracy, 


the effects of time upon the human body, by 


marking the various periods of the conſtitution, 


and the ſeveral ſtages by which animal life makes 
its progreſs from infancy to decrepitude. TI hough 


their obſervations have not enabled them to diſ- 
cover how manhood may be accelerated, or old 
age retarded, yet furcly if they be confidered only 
as the amuſcments of curioſity, they are of equal 
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importance with conjectures on things more re- 
mote, with catalogues of the fixed ſtars, and cal- 
culations of the bulk of planets. 

It had been a taſk worthy of the moral philo- 
ſophers to have conſidered with equal care the 
climactericks of the mind; to have pointed out 
the time at which every paſſion begins and ceaſes 
to predominate, and noted the regular variations 
of deſire, and the ſucceſſion of one appetite to 
another. 15 . 1 5 

The periods of mental change are not to be 
ſtated with equal certainty: our bodies grow up 
under the care of nature, and depend ſo little on 
our own management, that ſomething more than 
negligence is neceſſary to diſcompole their ſtructure | 
or impede their vigour. But our minds are com- 
mitted in a great meaſure firſt to the direction of 
others, and afterwards of ourſ:lves. It would be 
difficult to protract the weakneſs of infancy be- 
yond the uſual time, but the mind may be very 
ealily hindered from its ſhare of improvement, and 
the bulk and ſtrength of manhood muſt, without 
the aſſiſtance of education and inſtruction, be in- 


formed only with the underſtanding of a child. 


Yet amidit all the diforder and inequality which 
variety of diſcipline, example, converſation, and 
employment produce in the intellectual advances 
of different men, there is ſtill diſcovered by a 
vigilant ſpectator, ſuch a general a.id remote ſimi- 
litude, as may be expected in the ſame common 
nature affected by external circumſtances indefi- 
nitely varied. We all enter the world in equal 
ignorance, gaze round about us on the ſame ob- 
jects, and have our firſt pains and pleaſures, - 
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firſt hopes and fears, our firſt averſions and deſires, 


from the ſame cauſes; and though, as we proceed. 


farther, life opens ider proſpects to our view, and 
accidental impulſes determine us to different paths, 
vet as every mind, however vigorous or abltracted, 


is neceſlitated, in its prefent itate of union, to re- 


ceive its informations, and execute its purpolcs, by 
the intervention cf the body, the uniformity of our 
corporeal nature communicates itſelf to our intel- 
lectual operations; and thoſe whoſe abilities or 
knowledge incline them moſt to deviate from the 
general round of life, are recalled from excentri- 
city by the laws of their exiſtence. 

f we conſider the exerciſes of the mind, it will 


be found that in each part of life ſome particular 


faculty is more eminently employed. When the 
treaſures of knowledge are firſt opened before 
us, while novelty blooms alike on either hand, 
and every thing equally unknown and unexamined 
ſeems of equal value, the power of the foul is 
principally exerted in a vivacious and defultory 


ceurioſity. She applies by turns to every object, 


enjoys it for a ſhort time, and flies with equal ar- 


dour to another. She delizhts to catch up looſe. 


and unconnected ideas, but ſtarts away from ſyſ- 
tems and complications which would obſtruct the 
rapidity. of her tranſitions, and detain her long in 
the ſame purſuit. | 


When a number of diſtinct images are collected 


by theſe erratick and haſty ſurveys, the fancy is 
butted in arranging them; and combines them into 
pleaſing pictures with more reſemblance to the 
realities of life as experience adyances, and new 


obſervations rectify the former. While the judg- 
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ment is yet uninformed and unable to compare the 
draughts of fiction with their originals, we are de- 
lighted with improbable adventures, impracticable 
virtues, and inimitable characters: but in propor- 
tion as we have more opportunities of acquainting 
ourfelves with living nature, we are ſooner d:1- 


guſted with copies in which there appears no re- 
ſemblance. We firſt difcard abſurdity and impoſ- 


libility, then exact greater and greater degrees of 
probability, but at laſt become cold and inſenſible 


to the charms of tailchood, however ſpecious, and 


from the imitations of truth, which are never per- 
fect, transfer our affection to truth itſelf. 

Now commences the reign of judgment or 
reaſon; we begin to find little pleaſure but in com- 
paring arguments, ſtating propoſitions, diſentan- 
gling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and de- 
ducing conſequences. Ihe painted vaies of 1ma- 
gination are deſerted, and our intellectual activity 
is excrciſed in winding through the labyrinths of 
fallacy, and toiling with firm and cautious ſteps 


up the narrow tracks of demonſtration. What- 


ever may lull vigilance, or miſlead attention, is 
contemptuouſly rejected, and every diſguiſe in 
which error may be concealed, is carefully ob- 
| ferved, till by degrees a certain number of incon- 


teſtable or unſuſpected propoſitions are eſtabliſhed, 


and at Jaſt concatenated into arguments, or com- 
pacted into ſyſtems. 5 > — 
At length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, and the 
mind lies at eaſe in the contemplation of her own 
attainments, without any defire of new conquelis 


or excurſions. This is the age of recollection 
and narrative; the opinions are ſettled, and the 


RT. 


_— RES 


ſhade invites us to ſleep. 
But we ſoon become unſatisfied with negative 
felicity, and are ſolicited by our ſenſes and appe- 
tites to more powerful delights, as the taſte of him 
who has ſatisfied his hunger muſt be excited by 
artificial ſtimulations. "The ſimplicity of natural 
amuſement is. now paſt, and art and contrivance 
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avenues of apprehenſion ſhut 2 any new in- 


telligence; the days that are to follow muſt paſs in 
the inculcation of precepts already collected, and 
aſſertion of tenets already received; nothing is 
henceforward ſo odious as oppoſition, ſo — 
as doubt, or ſo dangerous as novelty. | 
In like manner the paſſions uſurp the ſeparate 


command of the ſucceſhve periods of life. "T's the 


happineſs of our firſt years nothing more ſeems 


neceſſary than freedom from reſtraint: every man 
may remember that if he was left to himſelf, and 


indulged in the diſpoſal of his own time, he was 
once content without the ſuperaddition of any 
actual pleaſure. The new world is itſelf a ban- 


quet; and till we have exhauſted the freſhneſs of 
life, we have always about us ſufficient gratifica- | 


tions: the ſunſhine quickens us to play, and the 


muſt improve our pleaſures; but in time, art, like 


nature, is exhauſted, and the ſenſes can no longer 


ſupply the cravings of the intellect. 


The attention is then transferred from pleaſure 
to intereſt, in which pleaſure is perhaps included, 
though diffuſed to a wider extent, and protracted 
through new gradations. Nothing now dances be- 


fore the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings 
in the ear but the voice of fame; wealth, to 
which, however variouſly denominated, every 
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man at ſome time or other aſpires; power, which 
all wiſh to obtain within their circle of action; and 
ſame, which no man, however high or mean, 
however wiſe or ignorant, was yet able to deſpiſe. 
Now prudence and foreſight exert their influence: 
no hour is devoted wholly to any preſent enjoy- 
ment, no act or purpoſe terminates in itſelf, but 
every motion is referred to ſome diſtant end; the 


accompliſhment of one deſign begins another, and 


the ultimate with is always puſhed off to its for- 
mer diftance. _ 3 

At length fame is obſerved to be uncertain, and 
power to be dangerous; the man whoſe vigour 
and alacrity begin to forſake him, by degrees con- 
tracts his deſigns, remits his former multiplicity 


of purſuits, and extends no longer his regard to 
any other honour than the reputation of wealth, 
or any other influence than his power. Avarice 
is generally the laſt paſſion of thoſe lives of which 


the firſt part has been quandered in pleaſure, and 


the ſecond devoted to ambition. He that ſinks 
under the fatigue of getting wealth, lulls his age 


with the milder buſineſs of ſaving it. 
I have in this view of life conſidered men as 


actuated only by natural deſires, and yielding to 
their own inclinations, without regard to ſuperior 
principles by which the force of external agents 


may be countera ed, and the preva- 
lence of paſſions reſtrained. Nature will 


always operate, human deſires will be always 
ranging ; but theſe motions, though very power- 
ful, are not reſiſtleſs; nature may be regulated, 
and deſires governed; and to contend with the 
_ predominance of ſucceſſive paſſions, to be en- 


indeed 


A 
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dangered firſt by one affection, and then by ano- 
ther, is the condition upon which we are to paſs 


our time, the time of our preparation for that ſtate 
which fhall put an end to experiment, to diſap- 


r and to change. 


1 | 
NumB. 152. SATURDAY, Augult 31, 1751. 
| Tr ftia mæſtum | 
Vultum werba decent, iratum plena minarum. Hon. 


Diſaſtrous words can beft diſaſter ſhow ; 


In angry my ale the angry pafſions glow. * LPHINSTON. 


T was the wiſdom,” ſays 8. neca, & of ancient 
5 5 


I times, to conſider what is moſt uſcful as 


“ moſt illuftrious.” If this rule be apgtied to 


works of genius, ſcarcely any ſpecies of compo- 
ſition deſerves more to be cultivated than the 


epiſtolary ſtyle, fince none is of more various or 


frequent uſc, through the whole ſubordination of 
human life. 


It has yet happened that among the numerous 


writers which our nation has produced, equal 


perhaps always ia force and genius, and of late in 


elegancy and accuracy, to thoſe of any other coun- 


„very few have endeavoured to diſtinguiſh | 


_ themſelves by the publication of letters, except 
ſuch as were written in the diſcharge of publick 
truſt, and during the tranſaction of 2 great affairs; 
which, though they afford precedents to the mi- 


nifter, and memorials to the hiſtorian, are of no 


uſe as examples of the familiar ſtyle, or models of 
private correſpondence _ 
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If it be enquired by foreigners, how this defi- 
ciency has happened in the literature of a country, 
where all indulge themſelves with fo little danger 
in ſpeaking and writing, may we not without 
either bigotry or arrogance inform them, that it 
muſt be imputed to our contempt of trifles, and 
our due ſenſe of the dignity of the publick ? We 
do not think it reaſonable to fill the world with 
volumes from which nothing can be learned, nor 
expect that the employments of the buſy, or the 
amuſements of the gay, thould give way to nar- 
ratives of our private affairs, complaints of ab- 
ſence, expreſſions of donde, or declarations of 
fidelity. 

A light peruſal of the innumerable leivers by 
which the wits of France have ſignalized their 
names, will prove that other nations need not 
be diſcouraged from the like attempts by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of inability; for ſurely it is not very 
difficult to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to mag- 
nify familiar incidents, repeat adulatory proteſ- 
ſions, accumulate ſervile hyperboles, and produce 
all that can be found in the deſpicable remains of 

Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet as much of life muſt be paſſed i in i 
eonſiderable only by their frequent occurrence, 
and much of the pleaſure which our condition 
allows, muſt be produced by giving elegance to 
trifles, it is neceſſary to learn how to become 
little without becoming mean, to maintain the 
neceſſary intercourſe of civility, and fill up the 
vacuities of actions by agreeable appearances. It 
had therefore been of advantage, if ſuch of our 
writers as have excelled in the art of decorating 
inſignificance, had upp! hed us with a few ſallies of 

innocent 
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innocent gaiety, effuſions of honeſt tenderneſs, or 
exclamations of unimportant hurry. 
Precept has generally been poſterior to per- 


formance. The art of compoſing works of genius 


has never been taught but by the example ot thoſe 
who performed it by natural vigour of imagina- 
tion, and rectitude of judgment. As we have 
few letters, we have likewiſe few criticiſms upon 
the epiſtolary ſtyle. The obſervation with which 
Walſh has introduced his pages of inanity, are 
ſuch as give him little claim to the rank aſſigned 
him by Dryden among the criticks. Letters, fays 
he, are intended as reſemblances of converſations 
und the chief excellencies 0 converjation are good- 
humour and good-breeding. This remark, equally 
valuable for its novelty and propriety, he dilates 
and entorces with an appearance of complete ac- 
quieſcence in his own diſcovery. 


No man was ever in doubt about the nt qua- 


lities of a letter. It has been always known that 
he who endeavours to pleaſe muſt appear pleaſed, 


and he who would not provoke rudeneſs muſt not 


practiſe it. But the queſtion among thoſe who 
eſtabliſh rules for an epiſtolary performance is, 


how gaicty or civility may be: properly expreſſed; 
as among the criticks in hiſtory it is not conteſted 


whether truth ought to be prefcrved, but by what 


mode of diction it is beſt adorned. 


As letters are written on all ſubjects, in all 
ſtat-s of mind, they cannot be properly reduced 


to ſettled rakes, or deſcribed by any tingle cha- 
racteriſtick; and we may ſafely ditenta wie our 
miads ” wich: critical embarraſſments, by | deter- 
mining that a letter has no peculiaricy but its 
form, and chat nothing is to be refuſed adiniiion, 


Which 
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which would be proper in any other method of 
treating the ſame ſubject. The qualities of the 
epiſtolary ſtyle moſt frequently required are eaſe 
and ſimplicity, an even flow of unlaboured diction, 
and an artleſs arrangement of obvious ſentiments. 
But theſe directions are no ſooner applied to uſe, 
than their ſcantineſs and imperfection become 
evident. Letters are written to the great and to 
the mean, to the learned and the ignorant, at reſt 
and in diftreſs, in ſport and in paſſion. No- 
thing can be more improper than eaſe and laxity 
of expreſſion, when the importance of the ſubje& 
impreſſes ſolicitude, or the dignity of the perſon 
exacts reverence. 3 
That letters ſhould be written with ſtrict con- 
formity to nature is true, becauſe nothing but 
conformity to nature can make any compoſition 
beautiful or juſt. But it is natural to depart from 
familiarity of language upon occaſions not fami- 


liar. Whatever elevates the ſentiments will con- 
ſequently raiſe the expreſſion; whatever fills us 


with hope or terror, will produce ſome pertur- 
bation of images, and ſome figurative diſtortions 
of phraſe. Wherever we are ſtudious to pleaſe, 
we are afraid of truſting our firſt thoughts, and 
endeavour to recommend our opinion by ſtudied 
| —_— accuracy of method, and elegance of 
—_ 1 5 | 
5 "If the perſonages of the comick ſcene be allow- 
ed by Horace to raiſe their language in the tranſ- 
ports of anger to the turgid vehemence of tra- 
gedy, the epiſtolary writer may likewiſe without 
cenſure comply wich the varicties of his matter. 
If great events are to be related, he may, with _ 
all the ſolemnity of an hiſtorian, deduce them _ | 
TOUR es e = 
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their cauſes, connect them with their concomitants, 
and trace them to their conſequences. If a diſputed 
poſition 1s to be eſtabliſhed, or a remote principle 
to be inveſtigated, he may detail his reaſonings 
with all the nicety of ſyllogiſtick method. If a 
menace is to be averted, or a benefit implored, he 


may, without any violation of the edicts of criti- 


ciſin, call every power of rhetorick to his aſſiſt- 
- ance, and try every inlet at which love or pity 
enters the heart. | EE | 

Letters that have no other end than the enter- 
tainment of the correſpondents are more properly 


regulated by critical precepts, becauſe the matter 


and 5 are equally arbitrary, and rules are more 
neceſſary, as there is a larger power of choice. 
In letters of this kind, ſome conceive art graceful, 
and others think negligence amiable ; ſome model 
them by the ſonnet, and will allow them no means 
of delighting but the ſoft lapſe of calm melli- 
fluence; others adjuſt them by the epigram, and 
expect pointed ſentences and forcible periods. 
The one party conſiders exemption from faults as 
the height of excellence, the other looks upon 
neglect of excellence as the molt diſguſting fault; 
one avoids cenſure, the other aſpires to praiſe ; 
one is always in danger of infipidity, the other 
continually on the brink of affectation. 

When the ſubject has no intrinlick dignity, it 
muſt neceſiariiy owe its attractions to artificial 
_ embelliſhments, and may catch at all advantages 
which the art of writing can ſupply. He that, 
like Pliny, ſends his friend a portion for his 
daughter, will, without Pliny's eloquence or ad- 


dreſs, find means of exciting gratitude: and ſe- 
curing acceptance; but he that has no preſent to 


make 
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make but a garland, a ribbon, or ſome petty cu- 
rioſity, muſt endeavour to recommend it by his 
manner of giving it. 

The purpoſe for which letters are written when 
no intelligence is communicated, or buſineſs tranſ- 


acted, is to preſerve in the minds of the abſent 
either love or eſteem; to excite love we muſt im- 


part pleaſure, and to raiſe eſteem we mult diſcover 


abilities. Pleaſure will generally be given, as 
abilities are diſplayed by ſcenes of imagery, points 
of conceit, unexpected fallies, and artful compli- 
ments. Trifles always require exuberance of 


ornament; the building which has no ſtrength 


can be valued only for the grace of its decorations. 


| The pebble muſt be poliſhed with care, which 


5 5 


hopes to be valued as a diamond; and. words 


_ ought ſurely to be laboured, when they are in- 
| tended to ſtand for things. 


— — ——— cu_—_— 


Nous. J 83. Tosspav, ptember 3 3 1751. 


Turba Remi ſequitur A. ut Jemger, et odit 
Damnatos. 5 | youve 


The fickle crowd with Guns comes and goes; 
Wealth ſtill finds followers, and miofortune foes. 


To the RAMBL ER. 


1 IX. 
HERE are occaſions on a all a 


1s rudeneſs, He that has an unwelcome 
meſſage to deliver, may give ſome proof of ten- 
derneſs and delicacy, by a ceremonial introduction 
and r diſcovery, becauſe the mind, upon 

Which 


rer 
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which the weight of ſorrow is to fall, gains time 
for the collection of its powers; but nothing is 
more abſurd than to delay the communication of 
pleaſure, to torment curioſity by impatience, and 
to delude hope by anticipation. | 
I ſhall therefore forbear the arts by which cor- 


reſpondents generally ſecure admiſſion, for I have 


too long remarked the power of vanity, to doubt 


that I ſhall be read by you with a diſpoſition to 
approve, when I declare that my narrative has no 
other tendency than to illuſtrate and corroborate 
your own obſervations. _ ET 

I was the ſecond fon of a gentleman, whoſe pa- 
trimony had been waſted by a long ſucceſſion of 


ſquanderers, till he was unable to ſupport any of 


his children, except his heir, in the hereditary dig- 


nity of idleneſs. Being therefore obliged to em- 


ploy that part of life in ſtudy which my progenitors 
devoted to the hawk and hound, I was in my 
eighteenth year diſpatched to the univerſity with- 
out any rural honours. I had never killed a ſingle 


| woodcuck, nor partaken one triumph over a con- 


quered fox. 3 
At the univerſity I continued to enlarge m 
acquiſitions with little envy of the noiſy happine 


which my elder brother had the fortune to enjoy, 


and having obtained my degree, retired to conſider 
at leiſure to what profeſſion I ſhould confine that 


application which had hitherto been diſſipated in 
general knowledge. To deliberate upon a choice 
 Whiqh cuſtom and honour forbid to be retracted, 
is certainly reaſonable, yet to let looſe the atten- 
tion equally to the advantages and inconveniencies 


of every employment is not without danger; ne- 


ſide ; 
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fide; and mechanicks have long ago diſcovered 
that 1 of equal attractions is equivalent 
to reſt. 

While I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old 
adventurer, who had been once the intimate friend 
of my father, arrived from the Indies with a large 
fortune; which he had ſo much haraſſed bimſelf 
in obtaining; that ſickneſs and infirmity left him 
no other deſire than to die in his native country. 
His wealth eaſily procured him an invitation to 
paſs his life with us, and being incapable of any 
amuſement bus converſation, he neceflarily became 
familiarized to me, whom he found ſtudious and 
domeſtick. Pleaſed with an opportunity of im- 
parting my knowledge, and eager of any intelli- 
' gence hat might increaſe it, 1 delighted his curi- 
ofity with hiitorical narratives and explications of 
nature, and gratified his vanity by enquiries after 
the products of diſtant countries, and the cuſtoms 
of their inhabitants. 8 
My brother ſaw how much I advanced | in the 
| favour of our gueſt, who being without heirs was 
: mturally expected to enrich the family of his 
friem but neither attempted to alienate me, nor 
to invratiate himf-17, He was indeed little qualified | 
to eit the offection of a traveller, for the remiſſ- 

nfs of his ducation had left him without any 
rule H action but his preſent humour. He often 
fo ck he dd gentleman in the midſt of an ad- 
venture, becauſe the horn ſounded in the court- 
yard, and would 15 ive loſt an N e not 
only of knowing the hiſtory, but ſharing the 
woes th of tie m Zul, fas the trial of a new pointer, 
or che ſight of a horte- race. , | 
| E 
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It was therefore not long before our new friend 
declared his intention of dequcathing to me the 


profits of his commerce, as the only man in the 


family by whom he could expect them to be ra- 
tionally enjoyed. This diſtinction drew upon me 
the envy not only of my brother but my father. 
As no man is willing to believe that he ſuffers by 
his own fault, they imputed the preference which I 
had obtained to adulatory compliances or malignant 
calumnies. Te no purpoſe did I call upon my pa- 
tron to atteſt my innocence, for who will believe 
what he wiſhes to be falſe? In the heat of difap- 
pointment they forced their inmate by repeated in- 
ſults to depart from the houſe, and I was foon, by 
the ſame treatment, obliged to follow him. 
He choſe his reſidence in the confines of Lon- 
don, where reft, tranquillity, and medicine, re- 


ſtored him to part of the health which he had loft. 


I pleaſed myſelf with perceiving that I was not 
likely to obtain an immediate poſſeſſion of wealth 
which no labour of mine had contributed to ac- 


quire; and that he, who had thus diſtinguifned 


me, might hope to end his life without a total 
fruſtration of thoſe bleffings, which, whatever be 
their real value, he had fought with ſo much di- 
7 and purchaſed with ſo many viciſſitudes 
f danger and fatigue. | 


He indeed left me no reaſon to repine at his 
recovery, for he was willing to accuſtom me early 


to the uſe of money, and ſet apart for my expences 
ſuch a revenue as I had fcarcely dared to image. 


can yet congratulate myſelf that fortune has ſcen 
her golden cup once taſted without incbriation. _ 


Neither my modefty nor prudence were over- 


whelmed 


| 
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vhelmed by affluence; my elevation was without 


_ — 


inſolence, and my expence without profuſion. 
Employing the influence which money always 
confers to the improvement of my underſtanding, 
I mingled in parties of gaiety, and in conferences 


of learning, appeared in every place where in- 


ſtruction was to be found, and imagined that 
by ranging through all the diverſities of life, I had 
acquainted myſelf fully with human nature, and 
learned all that was to be known of the ways of 


men. 


knowledge, and found that, according to Seneca's 
remark, I had hitherto ſeen the world but on one 


fide. My patron's confidence in his increaſe of 


ſtrength tempted him to careleſsneſs and irregula- 


_ rity; he caught a fever by riding in the rain, of 


which he died delirious on the third day. I buried 


him without any of the heir's affected grief or fe- 
cret exultation ; then preparin to take a legal 
poſſeſſion of his fortune, opened his cloſet, where 
1 found a will, made at his firſt arrival, by which 


my father was appointed the chief inheritor, and 
nothing was left me but a legacy ſufficient to ſup- 
port me in the proſecution of my ſtudies. 


I had not yet found ſuch charms in proſperity as 
to continue it by any acts of forgery or injuſtice, 


and made haſte to inform my tather of the riches 


which had been given him, not by the preference 
of kindneſs, but by the delays of indolence, and 
cowardice of age. The hungry family flew like 
vultures on their prey, and ſoon made my difap- 
pointment publick by the tumult of their claims 
aul the ſplendor of their forrow., = 


It happened, however, that I ſoon diſcovered 
how much was wanted to the completion of my 


- 


en 
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It was now my part to conſider how I ſhould re- 
pair the diſappointment. I could not but triumph 
in my long liſt of friends, which compriſed almoſt 
every name that power or knowledge intitled to 


. eminence, and in the proſpect of the innumerable 
roads to honour and preferment, which I had laid 
open to myſelf by the wiſe uſe of temporary 


riches. I believed nothing neceſſary but that [ 


ſhould continue that acquaintance to which I had 
been fo readily admitted, and which had hitherto 


been cultivated on both ſides with equal ardour. 
Full of theſe expectations, I one morning ordered 


a chair, with an intention to make my uſual circle 
of morning viſits. Where I firſt ſtopped I ſaw two 


footmen lolling at the door, who toid me, without 
any change of poſture, or collection of counte- 
nance, that their maſter was at home; and ſuf- 


fered me to open the inner door without aſſiſtance. 


I found my friend ſtanding, and as I was tattling 
with my former freedom, was „ 
to ſit down; but did not ſtay to be favoured with 


| 8 condeſcenſions. 


ly next experiment was made at the levee of a 


ſtateſman, who received me with an embrace of 
tenderneſs, that he might with more decency pub- 
liſh my change of fortune to the ſycophants about 
him. After he had enjoyed the triumph of con- 
dolence, he turned to a wealthy ſtockjobber, and 
left me expoſed to the ſcorn of thoſe who had 
lately courted my notice, and ſolicited my intereſt. 


I was then ſet down at the door of another, who 


upon my entrance adviſed me with great ſolemnity 


to think of ſome ſettled proviſion for life. I left him, 


and hurried away to an old friend, who profeſſed 
 hinſelf unſuſceptible of any impreſſions from pro- 
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ſperity or misfortune, and begged that he might 
fee me when he was more at leiſure. 
At faxty-ſeven doors at which I knocked in the 
firſt week after my appearance in a mourning 
dreſs, I was denied admiſſion at forty-fix ; was 
ſuffered at fourteen to- wait in the outer room till 
buſineſs was diſpatched; at four was entertained 
with a few queſtions about the weather; at one 
heard the footman rated for bringing my name; 
and at two was informed, in the flow of caſual 
converſation, how much a man of rank degrades 
himſelf by mean company.  _ 
My curiofity now led me to try what reception 
1 ſhould find among the ladies; but I found that 
my patron had carried all my powers of pleaſing 
to the grave. I had formerly been celebrated as a 
wit, and not perceiving any languor in my imagi- 
nation, I eſſayed to revive that gaiety which had 
hitherto broken out involuntarily before my ſen- 
tences were finiſhed. My remarks were now 
| heard with a ſteady countenance, and if a girl 
happened to give way to habitual merriment, her 
forwardneſs was repreſſed with a frown by her 
mother or her aunt. _ : SS 
| Wherever I come] ſcatter infirmity and diſeaſe ; 
every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too weary 
to walk; all whom I intreat to fing are troubled 
with colds : if I propoſe cards, they are afflicted 
with the head-ach; if I invite them to the gardens, 
they cannot bear a crowd. U» 
All this might be endured; but there is a claſs 
of mortals who think my underſtanding impaired 
with my fortune, exalt themſelves to the dignity 
of advice, and whenever we happen to meet, pre- 
ſume to preſcribe my conduct, regulate my eco- 
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nomy, and direct my purſuits. Another race, 
equally impertinent and equally deſpicable, are 
every moment recommending to me an attention 
to my intereſt, and think themſelves entitled, by 
their ſuperior prudence, to reproach me if I ſpeak 
or move without regard to profit. 
Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of wealth, 
that it commands the ear of greatneſs and the eye 
of beauty, gives ſpirit to the dull and authority 
to the timorous, and leaves him from whom it de- 
parts, without virtue and without underſtanding, 
the ſport of caprice, the ſcoff of inſolence, the 
ſlave of meanneſs, and the pupil of ignorance. 


Jam, &c. 


— — — 


VV 


— Tibi res antique laudis et artis . 5 
Aggredior, ſans auſus recludere fontis. VIIũ g. 
For thee my tune ful accents will I raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days; 
Once more unlock for thee the faced ſprings Dzyven, 


HE direction of Ariſtotle to thoſe that ſtudy 
- politicks, is, firſt to examine and underſtand 
what has been written by the ancients upon go- 
vernment; then to caſt their eyes round upon the 
world, and conſider by what cauſes the proſperity 


of communities is viſibly influenced, and why 


| ſome are worſe, and others better adminiſtered. 


The ſame method mult be purſued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other part of 


knowledge. The firſt taſk is to ſearch books, the 


next 
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next to contemplate nature. He muſt firſt poſſeſs 


himſelf of the intellectual treaſures which the dili- 


gence of former ages has accumulated, and then en- 
deavour to increaſe them by his oven collections. 


The mental diſeaſe of the preſent generation, is 
impatience of ſtudy, contempt of the great maſters 


of ancient wiſdom, and a diſpoſition to rely wholly 
upon unaſſiſted genius and natural ſagacity. The 
wits of theſe happy days have diſcovered a way to 
fame, which the dull caution of our laborious an- 
ceſtors durſt never attempt; they cut the knots of 


ſophiſtry which it was formerly the buſineſs of 
ears to untie, folve difficulties by ſudden irradi- 


ations of intelligence, and comprehend long pro- 
ceſſes of argument by immediate intuition. 


Men who have flattered themſelves into this 


opinion of their own abilities, look down on all 
who waſte their lives over books, as a race of in- 
ferior beings condemned by nature to perpetual 
pupilage, and fruitleſsly endeavouring to remedy 
their barrenneſs by inceſſant cultivation, or ſuccour 


their feebleneſs by ſubſidiary ſtrength. They 
preſume that none would be more induſtrious than 
they, if they were not more ſenſible of deficien- 


cies; and readily conclude, that he who places no 
confidence in his own powers, owes his modeſty 
only to his weakneſs. 8 „ 

It is however certain, that no eſtimate is more in 


danger of erroneous calculations than thoſe by 


which a man computes the force of his own 


2 It generally happens at our entrance into 
he world, that by the natural attraction of ſimili- 
tude, we aſſociate with men like ourſelves, young, 


ſprightly, and ignorant, and rate our accompliſh- 


ments by compariſon with theirs; when we have 


once 
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founded or ſurpriſed. 55 
But though the contemner of books had neither 
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once obtained an acknowledged ſuperiority over 
our acquaintances, imagination and defire eaſily 
extend it over the reſt of mankind, and if no acci- 
dent forces us into new emulations, we grow old, 
and die in admiration of ourſelves. 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, rea- 
dily liſtens to the voice of idlenefs, and ſoothes the 
ſlumber of life with continual dreams of excel- 
lence and greatneſs. A man elated by confidence 
in his natural vigour of fancy and ſagacity of con- 


jecture, ſoon concludes that he already poſſeſſes 


whatever toil and enquiry can confer. He then 
liſtens with eagerneſs to the wild objections which 


folly has raiſed againſt the common means of 


improvement; talks of the dark chaos of indi- 


ects of heterogeneous ſciences fermenting in the 


mind; relates the blunders of lettered ignorance ; 


_ expatiates on the heroick merit of thoſe who de- 
viate from preſcription, or ſhake off authority; 
and gives vent to the inflations of his heart by 


declaring that he owes nothing to pedants and 


univerſities. 
All theſe pretenſions, however confident, are 
very often vain. The laurels which ſuperficial 


acuteneſs gains in triumphs over ignorance unſup- 


ported by vivacity, are obſerved by Locke to be loſt, 
whenever real learning and rational diligence ap- 
pear againſt her; the fallies of gaiety are ſoon re- 


preſſed by calm confidence; and the artifices of 
ſubtilty are readily detected by thoſe who, having 


carefully ſtudied the queſtion, are not eaſily con- 


Vox. III. 1 


. knowledge; deſcribes the miſchievous ef- 


born 
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born with a genius ſurpaſſing the ordinary abilities 
of mankind; yet ſurely ſuch gifts of providence 
may be more properly urged as incitements to la- 
bour, than encouragements to negligence. He 
that neglects the culture of ground naturally fer- 
tile, is more ſhamefully culpable than he whoſe 
field would ſcarcely recompenſe his huſbandry. 
Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been 
tranſacted in former times, is to continue always 
a Child. If no uſe is made of the labours of paſt 
ages, the world muſt remain always in the infanc 
of knowledge. The diſcoveries of every man as 
terminate in his own advantage, and the ſtudies of 
every age be employed on queſtions which the paſt 
generation had diſſcuſſed and determined. We may 


with as little reproach borrow ſcience as manufac- 


tures from our anceſtors; and it is as rational to 
live in caves till our own hands have erected a pa- 
| lace, as to reject all knowledge of architecture, 
which our underſtandings will not ſupply. - 
To the ſtrongeſt and quickeſt mind it is far eafier 
to learn than to invent. The principles of arith- 
metick and geometry may be comprehended by a 
cloſe attention in a few days; yet who can flatter 


himſelf that the ſtudy of a long life would have 


enabled him to diſcover them, when he ſees them 
yet unknown to ſo many nations, whou he can- 


not ſuppoſe leſs liberally endowed with natural 


reaſon, than the Grecians or Egyptians 2 ” 
| Every ſcience was thus far advanced towards per- 
fection, by the emulous diligence of contemporary 
| ſtudents, and the gradual 2— of one age im- 
proving on another. Sometimes unexpected flaſnes 
of inſtruction were ſtruck out by the fortuitous col- 
liſion of happy incidents, or an involuntary concur- 
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rence of ideas, in which the philofopher to whom 
they happened had no other merit than that of 
knowing their value, and tranſmitting, unclouded, 
to poſterity that light which had been kindled by 
cauſes out of his power. The happineſs of theſe 


_ caſual illuminations no man can promiſe to him- 


felt, becauſe no endeavours can procure them; 


and therefore whatever be our abilities or applica- 


tion, we muſt ſubmit to learn from others what 
perhaps would have lain hid for ever from human 
penetration, had not ſome remote enquiry brought 
it to view; as treaſures are thrown up by the 
ploughman and the digger in the rude exerciſe of 


their common occupations. 


The man whoſe genius qualifies him for 


undertakings, muſt at leaſt be content to — 8 


from books the preſent ſtate of human knowledge; 
that he may not aſcribe to himſelf the invention of 


arts generally known; weary his attention with 
experiments of which the event has been long re- 


giſtered; and waſte, in attempts which have al- 
ready ſucceeded or miſcarried, that time which 


might have been ſpent with alerulne and honour 


upon new undertakings. 

But though the ſtudy of books is neceſſary, it is 
not ſufficient to conſtitute literary eminence. He 
that wiſhes to be counted among the benefactors of 


poſterity, muſt add by his own toil to the acquiſt- 
tions of his anceſtors, and fecure his memory from 
_ neglect by ſome valuable improvement. This can 
only be effected by looking out upon the waſtes of 
the intellectual walk and extending the power of 


learning over regions yet undiſciplined and barba- 


rous; or by ſurveying more exactly her ancient do- 


minions, and driving ner from the fortreſſes 
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and retreats where ſhe ſkulks undetected and undiſ- 
turbed. Every ſcience has its difficulties which 
yet call for ſolution before we attempt new ſyſ- 
tems of knowledge; as every country has its fo- 
reſts and marſhes, which it would be wiſe to cul- 
tivate and drain, before diſtant colonies are pro- 
jected as a neceſſary diſcharge of the exuberance 
of inhabitants. | 
No man ever yet became great by imitation. 

Whatever hopes for the veneration of mankind 
muſt have invention in the deſign or the execu- 
tion; either the effect muſt itſelf be new, or the 
means by which it is produced. Either truths 
hitherto unknown muſt be diſcovered, or thoſe 
which are already known enforced by ftronger 
evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or eluci- 
dated by brighter illuſtrations. . 
Fame cannot ſpread wide or endure long that is 
not rooted in nature, and manured by art. That 
which hopes to reſiſt the blaſt of malignity, and 
Rand firm againſt the attacks of time, muſt con- 
tain in itfelf ſome original principle of growth. 
The reputation which ariſes from the detail or 

tranſpoſition of borrowed ſentiments, may ſpread 
for a while, like ivy on the rind of antiquity, but 
will be torn away by accident or contempt, and 


| ſuffered to rot unheeded on the ground. 
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| n—Steriles tranſmifimus annet, | | 
Hac avi mibi prima dies, hac limina vitæ. STAT» 


—— Our barren years are paſt ; | 
Be this of life the fir ſt, of ſloth the laſts ELrlxt rox. 


Jo weakneſs of the human mind has more 
frequently incurred animadverſion, than 
the negligence with which men overlook their 


own faults, however flagrant, and the eaſineſs 


with which they pardon them, however frequently 

repeated, 2 | | | | 
It feems generally believed, that, as the eye can- 
not ſee "off 

can contemplate its own ftate, and that therefore 


we have not means of becoming acquainted with 


our real characters; an opinion which, like innu- 
merable other poſtulates, an enquirer finds himſelf 
inclined to admit upon very little evidence, becauſe 
it affords a ready ſolution of many difficulties. It 


will explain why the greateſt abilities frequently 


fail to promote the happineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs 
them; why thoſe who can diſtiuguiſh with the 
utmoſt nicety the boundaries of vice and virtue, 
ſuffer them to be confounded in their own con- 


duct; why the active and vigilant reſign their af- 
fairs implicitly to the management of others; and 


Why the cautious and fearful make hourly ap- 


proaches towards ruin, without one ſigh of ſ»lici- 


tude or ſtruggle for cicape. 


When a poſition teems thus with cammodious 
confequences, who can without regret confeſs it 


to be falſe? Yet it is certain that declaimers have 


. indulged 


the mind has no faculties by which it 
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indulged a diſpoſition to deſcribe the dominion of 
the paſſions as extended beyond the limits that na- 
ture aſſigned. Self-love is often rather arrogant 
than blind; it does not hide our faults from our- 
ſelves, but perſuades us that they eſcape the notice 
of others, and diſpoſes us to reſent cenſures left 


we {ſhould confeſs them to be 7 We are ſe- 


cretly conſcious of defects and vices which we 
hope to conceal from the publick eye, and pleaſe 


ourſelves with innumerable impoſtures, by which, 


in reality, no body is deceived. | 

In proof of the dimneſs of our internal ſight, or 
the general inability of man to determine rightly 
concerning his own character, it is common to 
urge the ſucceſs of the moſt abſurd and incredible 


flattery, and the reſentment always raiſed by advice, 
however ſoft, benevolent and reafonable. But 
flattery, if its operation be nearly examined, will 


be found to owe its acceptance, not to our ignorance 


but knowledge of our failures, and to delight us 


rather as it conſoles our wants than diſplays our 
poſſeſſions. He that ſha!l ſolicit the favour of his 
patron by praiſing him for qualities which he can 
find in himſelf, will be defeated by the more daring 
panegyriſt who enriches him with adſcititious ex- 
cellence. Juſt praiſe is only a debt, but flattery 
is a preſent. The acknowledgment of thoſe vir- 
tues on which conſcience congratulates us, 1s a 
tribute that we can at any time exact with confi- 
dence; but the celebration of thoſe which we only 
feign, or deſire without any vigorous endeavours 


to attain them, is received as a confeſſion of ſo- 
vereignty over regions never conquered, as a fa- 
vourable decihon of diſputable claims, and is more 


welcome as it is more gratuitous, 


Advice 
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Advice is offenſive, not becauſe it lays us open 
to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
which had eſcaped our notice, but becauſe it ſhows 
us that we are known to others as well as to our- 
felves; and the officious monitor is perſecuted 
with hatred, not becauſe his accuſation is falſe, 
but becauſe he aſſumes that ſuperiority which we 
are not willing to grant him, and has dared to de- 
tect what we deſired to conceal.  - 

For this reaſon advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If thoſe who follow the call of their deiires, — _ 


_ enquiry whither they are going, had deviated i 


rantly from the paths of wiſdom, and were ru — 
upon dangers unforeſeen, they would readily 
liſten to information that recals them from their 
errors, and catch the firſt alarm by which deſtruc- 


tion or infamy is denounced. Few that wander 
in the wrong way miſtake it for the right, they 


only find it more ſmooth and flowery, and indulge 


their own choice rather than approve it: therefore 
few are perſuaded to quit it by admonition or re- 

proot, ſince it impreſſes no new conviction, nor 
confers any powers of action or reſiſtance. He 


that is gravely informed how ſoon profuſion will 
annihilate his fortune, hears with little advantage 
what he knew before, and catches at the next oc- 


caſion of expence, becauſe advice has no force to 


ſuppreſs his vanity, IIe that is told how certainly 
intemperance will harry him to the grave, runs 


with his uſual ſpeed o a new courſe of luxury, 


becauſe his reafon is not Invigorated, nor his ap- 


petite weakened. 


The mifchiet of flattery is, not that i it perſuades : 


an man that he is what he is not, but that it ſup- 
mane the influence of honeſt ambition, by raiſing 
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an opinion that honcur may be gained without the 
toil of merit; and the benefit of advice ariſes 


commonly, not from any new light imparted to 


the mind, but from the diſcovery which it affords 
of the publick ſuffrages. He that couid with- 
ſtand conſcience is trighted at infamy; and 
ſhame prevails when * 2 is de feated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know them 
commonly with many aggravations which human 
p-ripicacity cannot diſcover, there is, perhaps, no 


man, however hardened by impudence or difli- 


patcd by levity, ſheltered by hypocriſy or blaſted 


by diſgrace, who does net intend ſome time to 
review his conduct, and to regulate the remainder 
of his life by the laws of virtue. New etempta- 
tions indeed attack him, new invitations are offered 
by pleaſure and intereſt, and the hour of reforma- 

tion is always delayed; every _ gives vice 
another opportunity of fortifying itſelf by habit; 


and the change of manners, though ſincerely in- 


tended and rationally planned, is referred to the 
time when ſome craving paſſion ſhall be fully 
gratified, or ſome powerful allurement ceaſe its 
inportunity, © | 

craſtination, and one impediment ſucceeds ano- 
ther, till age ſhatters our reſolution, or death in- 


tercepts the project of amendment. Such is often 


the end cf ſalutary purpoſes, after they have _ 
delighted the imagination, and appeaſed that diſ- 


quiet which every mind feels from known miſcon- 
duct, when the attention is not diverted by buſt- 


neſs or by pleaſure. 


Nothing ſurely can be more unworthy of a 


_ reaſonable nature, than to continue in a ſtate fo 
1 uk >>. _ 


Thus procraſtination is accumulated on pro- 
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oppoſite to real happineſs, as that all the peace of 
| ſolitude, and felicity of meditation, mult ariſe from 
reſolutions of forſaking it. Vet the world will 
often afford examples of men, who paſs months 
and years-in a continual war with their own con- 
victions, and are daily dragged by habit, or be- 
trayed by paſſion, into practices which they cloſed 
and opened their eyes with purpoſes to avoid; 
purpoſes which, though ſettled on conviction, the 
firſt impulſe of momentary deſire totally over- 
throws. | | 5 
The influence of cuſtom is indeed ſuch, that to 
conquer it will require the utmoſt efforts of forti- 
tude and virtue; nor can I think any man more 
worthy of veneration and renown, than thoſe who 
have burſt the ſhackles of habitual vice. This 
victory however has different degrees of glory as 
of difficulty; it is more heroick as the objects 
of guilty gratification are more familiar, and the re- 
currence of ſolicitation more frequent. He that 
from experience of the folly of ambition reſigns 
his offices, may ſet himſelf free at once from tempt- 
ation to ſquander his life in courts, becauſe he 
cannot regain his former ſtation. He who is en- 
flaved by an amorous paſhon, may quit his tyrant 
in diſguſt, and abſence will, without the help of 
| reaſon, overcome by degrees the deſire of return- 
ing. But thoſe appetites to which every place 
affords their proper object, and which require no 
preparatory meaſures or gradual advances, are 
more tenaciouſly adheſive; the wiſh is fo near the 
_ enjoyment, that compliance often precedes conſider- 
ation, and before the powers of reaſon can be fume 
moned, the time for employing them is pait. 
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Indolence is therefore one of the vices from 
which thoſe whom it once infects are ſeldom re- 
formed. Every other ſpecies of luxury operates 
upon ſome appetite that is quickly fatiated, and 
requires ſome concurrence of art or accident which 
every place will not ſupply ; but the defire of eaſe 
acts equally at all hours, and the longer it is in- 
dulged is the more increaſed. To do nothing is 
in every man's power; we can never want an op- 
portunity of omitting duties. T he lapſe to indo- 
lence is ſoft and imperceptible, becauſe it is only 
a mere ceſſation of activity; but the return to di- 
ligence is difficult, becauſe it implies a change 
from reſt to motion, from privation to reality. 


Facil:s deſeenſus anerni : 
Notes atque dies patet ati janua ditis; 
Sed revocare gradum, "ect aſque evadere ad a: rue, 


Hoc epus, hic labor N. | V 18 Go 


The gates of Hell ate open night and day ; 

Smooth the deſcent, and eaiy is the w:y ; 

But to return, and view the cheerful Kies, 
In this the tak and mighty labour lies. Drrvpex. - 


Of this vice, as of all adhere; every man TY 
indulges it is conſcious; we all know our own 
Rate, if we could be induced to conſider it; and it 
might perhaps be uſeful to the conqueſt of all theſe 
enſnarcrs of the mind, if at certain ſtated days life 
was reviewed. Many things neceſſary are omitted, 
| becauſe we vainly imagine that they may be al- 
ways performed; and what cannot be done without 
pain will for ever be delayed, if the time of doing it 
| be left unſettled. No corruption is great but by 
long negligence, which can ſcarcely prevail in a 


mind regular] FA and frequent! 7 awakened b 7 periodi- 


By 
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cal remorſe. He that thus breaks his life into 


parts, will find in himſelf a defire to diſtinguiſh 
every ſtage of his exiſtence by ſome improve- 
ment, and delight himſelf with the approach of 
the day of recollection, as of the time which is 
to begin a new ſeries of virtue and kelicity. 


NuwMB. 156. SATURDAY, Sept. 14, 1751. 
Nurquam aliud natura, aliud ſupientia di. it. Tov. 
For wi dom ever echoes Nature's voice. 


VERY government, ſay the politicians, is 
4 perpetually degenerating towards corruption, 


from which it muſt be reſcued at certain periods 
by the reſuſcitation of its firſt principles, and the 


re-eſtabliſhment of its original conflitution. 
Every animal body, according to the methodick 
phyſicians, is, by the predominance of ſome exu- 
berant quality, continually declining towards diſ- 
ceuaſce and death, which muſt be obviated by a fea- 
ſonable reduction of the peccant humour to the 
juſt equipoiſe which health requires. 


In the ſame manner the ſtugics of mankind, all | 
at leaſt which, not bei ing ſubject to rigorous de- 


monſtration, admit the influence of fancy and 


caprice, are perpetually tending to error and con- 


fuſion. Of the great principfes of truth which 
the firſt ſpeculatiſts diſcovered, the ſimplicity is 


embarraſſed by ambitious additions, or the evi- 


dence obſcured by inaccurate argumentation z and 
a they deſcend from one ſucceflion of writers to 


other, like light tranſmitted from room to room, 


8 0 5 . they 


S ˖%e 
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they loſe their ſtrength and ſplendour, and fade at 
laſt in total evaneſcence. 1 85 
The ſyſtems of learning therefore muſt be ſome- 
times reviewed, complications analyſed into prin- 
ciples, and knowledge diſentangled from opinion. 
It is not always poſſible, without a cloſe inſpeCtion, 
to ſeparate the genuine ſhoots of conſequential 
reaſoning, which grow out of ſome radical poſtu- 
late, from the branches which art has engrafted on 
it. The accidental preſcriptions of authority, 
when time has procured them veneration, are 
often confounded with the laws of nature, and 
thoſe rules are ſuppoſed coeval with reaſon, of 
which the firſt riſe cannot be diſcovered. , 
_ Criticiſm has ſometimes permitted fancy to dic- | 
tate the laws by which fancy ought to be reſtrain- 
ed, and fallacy to perplex the principles by which 
| fallacy is to be detected; her ſuperintendance of 
others has betrayed her to negligence of herſelf; 
and, like the ancient Scythians, * extending her 
conqueſts over diſtant regions, ſhe has left her 
throne vacant to her ſlaves. EE 
Among the laws of which the deſire of extend- 
ing authority, or ardour of promoting knowledge, 
has prompted the preſcription, all which writers 


haue received, had not the fame original right to 


eur regard. Some are to be conſidered as funda- 
mental and indiſpenſable, others only as uſeful and 


convenient; ſome as dictated by reaſon and neceſ- 


ſity, others as enacted by deſpotick antiquity ; 
ſome as invincibly ſupported by their conformity 
to the order of nature and operations of the intel- 
lect; others as formed by accident, or inſtituted 
by example, and therefore always liable to diſpute 
and alteration. VVV 


That 
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That many rules have been advanced without 
conſulting nature or reaſon, we cannot but ſuſpect, 
when we find it peremptorily decreed by the an- 
cient maſters, that only three ſpeaking perſonages 
ſhould appear at once upon the ſiage; a law which, 
as the variety and intricacy of modern plays has 
made it impoſſible to be obſerved, we now violate 
without fcruple, and, as experience proves, with- 
out inconvenience. : Eo 

The original of this precept was merely acci- 
dental. I ragedy was a monody or folitary ſong 
in honour of Bacchus, improved afterwards into a 
dialogue by the addi:: n of another ſpeaker ; but 
the ancients, remembering that the tragedy was 
at firſt pronounced only by one, durſt not for fome 
time venture beyond two; at laſt, when cuſtom 
and impunity had made them daring, they extend- 
ed their liberty to the admiſſion of three, but re- 
ſtrained themſelves by a critical edict from further 
exorbitance. ) 8 
By what accident the number of acts was limit- 

ed to five, I know not that any author has inform- 
ed us; but certainly it is not determined by any 
neceſſity ariſing either from the nature of action 
or propriety of exhibition. An act is only the re- 
preſentation of ſuch a part of the buſineſs of the 
play as proceeds in an unbroken tenor, or without 


any intermediate pauſe. Nothing is more evident 


than that of every real, and by conſequence of 
every dramatick action, the intervals may be more 
or fewer than five; and indeed the rule is upon 
the Engliſb ſtage every day broken in effect, with- 
cout any other miſchief than that which ariſes from 
an abſurd endeavour to obſerve it in appearance. 


Whenever the ſcene is ſhifted the act ceaſes, ſince 


caqual eaſe a greater number. 
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ſome time is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to elapſe while 
the perſonages of the drama change their place. 
With no greater right to our obedience have the 
criticks confined the dramatick action. to a certain 
number of hours. Probability requires that the 
time of action ſhould approach ſomewhat nearly 
to that of exhibition, and thoſe plays will always 
be thought moſt happily conducted which crowd 
the greateſt variety into the leaſt ſpace. But ſince 
it will frequently happen that ſome deluſion muſt 
be admitted, I know not where the limits of ima- 
gination can be fixed, It is rarely obſerved that 
minds, not prepoſſeſſed by mechanical criticiſm, 
feel an y offence from the extenſion of the intervals 
between the acts; nor can I conceive it abſurd or 
impoſſible, that he who can multiply three hours. 
into twelve or twenty-four, might image with 
I know not whether he that profeſſes to regard 
no other laws than thoſe of nature, will not be 
inclined to receive tragi-comedy to his protection, 
whom, however generally condemned, her own 
laurels have hitherto fhaded from the fulminations 
of criticiſm. For what is there in the mingled 
drama which impartial reaſon can condemn ?. The 
connection of important with trivial incidents, 
fince it is not only common but perpetual in the 
world, may ſurely be allowed upon the ſtage, 
which pretends only to be the mirrour of lite, 
The impropriety of ſuppreſſing paſſions before we 
have raiſed them to the intended agitation, and of 


diverting the expe dation from an event which Wwe 


= keep ſuſpended only to raiſe it, may be fpectouſly 


urged. But will not experience ſhew this obj c 
tion to be rather ſubtle chan juſt? Is it not certain 
ee 123 . 
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that the tragick and comick affections have been 
moved alternately with equal force, and that n0 
plays have oftener filled the ey: iin tears, and MM 
the breaſt with palpitation, than thoſe which are ll 

| 


. variegated with interludes of mirth ? ly 
I do not however think it ſafe to judge of works j| 

of genius merely by the event. The reſiſtleſs vi- 4 
ciſſitudes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of =. 
merriment and ſolemnity, may ſometimes be more | 
properly aſcribed to the vigour of the writer than 


the juſtneſs of the deſign: and inſtead of vindi- | 
1 
| 
| 


cating tragi-comedy by the ſucceſs of Shakeſpeare, 

wc ought perhaps to pay new honours to that tran- 1 

ſcendent and unbounded genius that could pretide | 

over the paſſions in ſport ; who, to actuate the af- | 
fections, needed not the flow gradation of common | 
means, but could fill the heart with inſtantaneous | 
jollity or ſorrow, and vary our diſpoſition as he 
changed his ſcenes. Perhaps the effects even of 

Shakeſpeare's poetry might have been yet greater, 

had he not counteracted himſelf; and we might 

have been more intereſted in the dittreſſes of his 
heroes, had we not been fo frequently diverted by 
the jokes of his buffoons. 
I here arc other rules more fixed and . 4 
It is neceſlary that of every play the chief action 
ſhould be fingle; for fince a play reprefents ſome 
tranſaction, through its regular maturation to its 
final event, two actions equally important mult 
evidently conſtitute two plays. 

As the deſign of tragedy is to inſtruct by moving 
the paſſions, it muſt 5 have à hero, a perfon- 
age apparently and inconteſtably ſuperior to the 
reſt, upon whom the attention may be fixed and 
the anxicty — For though of two 8 

Ous 
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ſons oppoſing each other with equal abilities and 
equal virtue, the auditor will inevitably in time 
chooſe his favourite, yet as that choice muſt be 
without any cogency of conviction, the hopes or 
fears which it raiſes will be faint and languid, 
Of two heroes acting in confederacy againſt a com- 
mon enemy, the virtues or dangers will give little 
emotion, becauſe each claims our concern with the 
fame right, and the heart lies at reſt between equal 
motives. 4 „% Ts: 
It ought to be the firit endeavour of a writer to 
diſtinguiſh nature from cuſtom; or that which is 
eſtabliſhed becauſe it is right, from that which is 
right only becauſe it is eſtabliſhed ; that he may 
neither violate eſſential principles by a deſire of 
novelty, nor debar himſelf from the attainment of 
beauties within his view, by a needleſs fear of 
breaking rules which no literary dictator had au- 
thority to enact. 


———_ 
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 Tiyreraiy n Arògag pry Tra h der Hou. 

Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind. ' | 
% oo,  ELyninsTon 


8 To the RAMBLER. 

_ Fr HOUGH one of your correſpondents has 
"F- preſumed to mention with fome contempt 

that preſence of attention and eaſineſs of addreſs, 

wh.ch the polite have long agreed to celebrate and 

_elt.em, yet I cannot be perſuaded to think them 
tan, %%% unworthy 
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unworthy bn regard or cultivation; but am in- 
clined to believe that, as we ſeldom value rightly 
what we have never known the miſery of want- 
ing, his judgment has been vitiated by his happi- 
nets; and that a natural exuberance of aſſurance has 
hinderedhimfrom diicovering its excellence and uſe. 

This felicity, whether beſtowed by conſtitution, 
or obtained by early habitudes, I can ſcarcely con- 
template without envy. I was bred under a man 
of learning in the country, who inculcated nothing 
but the dignity of know ledge arid the happineis 
of virtue. By frequency of admonition and con- 
fidence of aſſertion, he prevailed upon me to be- 
lieve, that the ſplendour of literature would always 
attract reverence, if not darkened by corruption. 
I therefore purſued my ſtudies with inceſſant in- 


duſtry, and avoided every thing which I had been 
taught to conſider either as vicious or tending to 
vice, becauſe I regarded guilt and reproach as in- 


ſeparably united, and thought a tainted reputation 
the greateſt calamity. 


At the univerſity, I found no reaſon for change- 
ing my opinion; for though many among my 
ellow-ſtudents took the opportunity of a more 
remiſs diſcipline to gratify their paſſions; yet virtue 
preſerved her natural ſuperiority, and thoſe Who 


- ventured to neglec̃t, were not ſuffered to inſult 
ber. The ambition of petty accompliſhments 
tound its way into the receptac!cs cf learning, but 


was obſerved to ſeize commonly on thoſe Wo 
either neglected the ſciences or could not attain 
them; and I was therefore confirmed in the doc- 


trines of my old maſter, and thought nothing 
_ worthy of my care but the means of gaining or 
in knowledge. 


his 


opportunity of di 
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This purity of manners, and intenſeneſs of ap- 


plication, ſoon extended my renown, and I was 


applauded by thoſe, whoſe opinion TI then thought 
unlikely to deceive me, as a young man that gave 
uncommon hopes of future eminence. My per- 


formances in time reached my native province, and 


my relations congratulated themſelves upon the new 
honours that were added to their family. 

I returned home covered with academical laurels, 
and fraught with criticiſm and philoſophy. The 
wit and the ſcholar excited curiolity, nd my ac- 
quaintance was ſolicited by innumerable invitati- 
ons. To pleaſe will always be the with of bene- 
volence, to be admired muſt be the conſtant aim of 


ambition; and I therefore conſidered myſelf as about 


do receive the reward of my honeſt labours, and to 
find the efficacy of learning and of virtue. 


The third day after my arrival I dined at the 


houſe of a gentleman who had fummoned a mul- 
titude of his friends to the annual celebration of 


his wedding-day. I fet forward with great exul- 
tation, and thought myſelf happy that I had an 
| my knowledge to fo nu- 
merous an aſſembly. I felt no ſenſe of my own 
inſufficiency, till going up ſtairs to the dining- 


room, I heard the mingled roar of obſtreperous 
merriment. I was however diſguſted rather than 
terrified, and went forward without dejeCtion. 


The whole company roſe at my entrance; but 


when I faw fo many eyes fixed at once upon 
me, I was blaſted with a ſudden imbecility, I was 


quelled by fome nameleſs power which I found 


_ impoſſible to be reſiſted. My fight was dazzled, 


my. cheeks glowed, my perceptions were con- 
bounded; I Was harallid by the multitude of 


| Cager 
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eager ſalutations, and returned the common civi- 


lities with heſitation and impropriety; the ſenſe of 
my own blunders increaſed my confuſion, and be- 
fore the exchange of ceremonies allowed me to ſit 


down, I was ready to ſink under the oppreſſion 


of ſurprize; my voice grew weak, and my knees 
trembled. 


The aſſembly then reſumed their places, —_ 
ſat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the 
queſtions of curioſity, or the appeals of complai- 


ſance, I could ſeldom anſwer but with negative 
monoſyllables, or profeſſions of ignorance; for 
the ſubjects on which they converſed, were ſuch 
as are {1dom diſcuſſed in books, and were there- 


fore out of my range of knowledge. At length 


an old clergyman, who rightly conjectured the 


reaſon of my conciſeneſs, relieved me by ſome queſ- 
tions about the preſent ſtate of natural knowledge, 


and engaged me, by an appearance of doubt and 


oppoſition, in the explication and defence of the 
Newtonian philoſophy. 


'The conſciouſneſs of my own den rouſed 


me from depreſſion, and long familiarity with my 
ſubject enabled me to diſcourſe with eaſe and volu- 


bility: but however I might pleaſe myſelf, I 


found very little added by my demonſtrations to 


the ſatisfaction of the company; and my antago- 
nitt, who knew the laws of converſation too well 


to detain their attention long upon an unpleat- 


ing topick, after he had commended my acuteneſs 
and comprehenticn, diſmiſſed the controverſy, and 
reſigned me to my former inſignificance and per- 
plexity. 1 | 8 


had heard that I was a wit, au invitation to the 
. 8 
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tea-table. I congratulated myſelf upon an oppor- 
tunity to eſcape from the company, whoſe gaiety 
began to be tumultuous, and among whom ſeveral 

hints had been dropped of the uſcleſſneſs of uni- 
verſities, the folly of book-learning, and the awk- 
wardneſs of ſcholars. To the ladies therefore I 
flew, as to a refuge from clamour, inſult, and 
ruſticity; but found my heart fink as I approached 
their apartment, and was ”_ diſconcerted by the 
ceremonies of entrance, and confounded by the ne- 
cellity of encountering fo many eyes at once. 

When I fat down | conſidered that ſomething 
pretty was always faid to ladies, and reſolved to 
: _— my credit by _ 3 7 or 
graceful C iment. I applied myſelf to the re- 
jor og that I had read or heard in praiſe 
of beauty, and endeavoured to accommodate ſome 
claſſical compliment to the preſent occaſion. I 
ſunk into profound meditation, revolved the cha- 
racters of the heroines of old, conſidered whatever 
the poets have ſung in their praiſe, and after having 

borrowed and invented, choſen and rejected a thou- 
ſand ſentiments, which, if I had uttered them, would 
not have been underſtood, I was awakened from 
my dream of learned gallantry by the fervant who 


diſſtributed the tea. 


There are not many ſituations more inceſſantly 
uneaſy than that in which the man is placed who 
is watching an opportunity to ſpeak, without 
courage to take it when it is offered, and wha | 
though he reſolves to give a ſpecimen of his abili- 
ties, always finds ſome reaſon or other for delay- 
ing it to the next minute. I was aſhamed of 
ſilence, yet could find nothing to fay of elegance 
or importance equal to my withes. The _— 
| VVV afradd 


| 
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afraid of my learning, thought themſelves not qua- 


lified to propoſe any _ of prattle to a man fo 
famous for diſpute, and there was nothing on either 
fide but impatience and vexation. | | 


In this conflict of ſhame, as I was reaſſembling 


my ſcattered ſentiments, and, reſolving to force 


my imagination to ſome ſprightly fally, had juſt 
found a very happy compliment, by too much 
attention to my own meditations, I ſuffered the 


ſaucer to drop from my hand. The cup was 


broken, the lap-dog was ſcalded, a brocaded pet- 
ticoat was ſtained, and the whole aſſembly was 


_ thrown into diſorder. I now conſidered all hopes 


of reputation as at an end, and while they were 
conſoling and aſſiſting one another, ſtole away in 
— TO 8 


The miſadventures of this unhappy day are not 


yet at an end; I am afraid of meeting the meaneſt 
of them that triumphed over me in this ſtate of 
ſtup and contempt, and feel the ſame terrors 


me from acting or ſpeaking with my natural 
But is this miſery, Mr. Rambler, never to ceaſe ? 


have I ſpent my life in ſtudy only to become the 
ſport of the ignorant, and debarred myſelf from 


all the common enjoyments of youth to collect 
ideas which muſt ſleep in ſilence, and form opinions 


which I muſt not divulge? Inform me, dear Sir, 
by what means I may reſcue my faculties from 
1 e 5JVVVVVVVV́FEEFET.T.. 


idit 
e e upon my heart at the ſight of thoſe 
who have once impreſſed them. Shame, above 
any other paſſion, propagates itſelf. Before thoſe 
Who have ſeen me confuſed, I can never appear 
without new confuſion, and the remembrance of 
the weakneſs which I formerly diſcovered, hinders 
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theſe ſhackles of cowardice, how I may riſe to a 
level with my fellow-beings, recal myſelf from 
this languor of involuntary ſubjection to the free 
exertion of my intellects, and add to the power of 
reaſoning the liberty of ſpeech. | 


1am, SIR, &c. 
7 VERECUNDULUS, 


* 8 


Nums. 158. SATURDAY, Sept. 21, 1751. 


Grammatici certant, et adbuc ſub judice lis eſt. Hor, 


—— }Criticks yet contend, | 
And of their vain diſputings find no end. Faaxcis. ' 


RITICISM, though dignified from the 
_ earlieſt ages by the labours of men eminent 
for knowledge and ſagacity, and, ſince the revival 
of polite literature, the favourite ſtudy of Euro- 
pean ſcholars, has not yet attained the certainty 
and ſtability of ſcience. The rules hitherto re- 
_ ceived, are ſeldom drawn from any ſettled prin- 
ciple or ſelf-evident poſtulate, or adapted to the 
natural and invariable conſtitution of things; but 
will be found upon examination the arbitrar 
_ edits of legiſlators, authoriſed only by them- 
ſelves, who, out of various means by which the 
fame end may be attained, ſelected ſuch as hap- 
pened to occur to their own reflection, and then, 
by a law which idleneſs and timidity were too 
willing to obey, prohibited new experiments of 


wit, reſtrained fancy from the indulgence of her 


innate inclination to hazard and adventure, and | 
| EE condemned 
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condemned all future flights of genius to purſue 
the path of the Meonian eagle. 


1 his authority may be more juſtly oppoſed, as 


it is apparently derived from them whom they 
endeavour to control; for we owe few of the 


rules of writing to the acuteneſs of criticks, who 


have generally no other merit than that, having 
read the works of great authors with attention, 
they have obſerved the arrangement of their 
matter, or the graces of their expreſſion, and then 


expected honour and reverence for precepts which 


they never could have invented: fo that practice 
has introduced rules, rather than rules have di- 
rected practice. 


For this reaſon the laws of every ſpecies of 


writing have been ſettled by the ideas of him who 


firſt raiſed it to reputation, without enquiry he- 


ther his performances were not yet ſuſceptible of 


improvement. The excellencies and faults of ce- 


lebrated writers have been equally recommended 
to poſterity ; and fo far has blind reverence pre- 
vailed, that even the number of their books has 
been thought worthy of imitation. 

The imagination of the firſt authors of Iyrick 


poetry was vchement and rapid, and their know- - 


ledge various and extenſive. e in an age 
when ſcience had been little cultivated, 

the minds of their auditors, not being accuſtomed 
to accurate inſpection, were eaſily dazzled by 
glaring ideas, they applied themſelves to inſtruct, 


rather by ſhort ſentences and ſtriking thoughts, 
than by regular argumentation ; and finding at- 


tention more ſucceſsfully excited by fudden fal- 
lies and unexpected exclamations, than by the 


more ou and Pao. beauties of methodical 
deduction, 


and when 
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deduction, they looſed their genius to its own 
cauſe, paſſed from one ſentiment to another with- 
out expreſſing the intermediate ideas, and roved 
at large over the ideal world with ſuch lightneſs 
and agility, that their footſteps are ſcarcely to be 
traced 
From this accidental peculiarity of the ancient 
writers the criticks deduce the rules of lyrick po- 
etry, which they have ſet free from all the laws by 
which other compoſitions are confined, and allow 
to neglect the niceties of tranſition, to ſtart into 
remote digreſſions, and to wander without re- 
ſtraint from one ſcene of imagery to another. | 
A writer of later times has, by the vivacity of 
his effays, reconciled mankind to the ſame licen- 
tiouſneſs in ſhort diſſertations; and he therefore 
who wants ſkill to form a plan, or diligence to 
purſue it, needs only entitle his performance an 
eſſay; to acquire the right of heaping together 
the collections of half his life, without order, 
_ coherence, or propriety. 5 C 
In writing, as in life, faults are endured with- 
cout diſguſt when they are aſſociated with tran- 
ſcendent merit, and may be ſometimes recom- 
mended to weak judgments by the luſtre which 
they obtain from their union with excellence; 


| but it is the buſineſs of thoſe who preſume to 


ſuperintend the taſte or morals of mankind, to 
ſeparate deluſive combinations, and diſtiaguiſh 
that which may be praiſed from that which can 
only be excuſed. As vices never promote hap- 
pineſs, though when overpowered by more ac- 
tive and more numerous virtues, they cannot 
_ totally deſtroy it; ſo confuſion and irregularity 
Wo produce no beauty, though they cannot always 

= Fs, %%% TD obſtruct 
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obſtruct the brightneſs of genius and learning. 
To proceed from one truth to another, and con- 
nect diſtant propoſitions by regular conſequences, 


is the great prerogative of man. Independent 


and unconnected fentiments flaſhing upon the 
mind in quick ſucceſſion, may, for a time, de- 
light by their novelty, but they differ from ſyſ- 
tematical reaſoning, as fingle notes from har- 


_— as glances of lightning from the radiance of 
tte fun, | 


When rules are thus drawn, rather from pre- 
cedents than reaſon, there 1s danger not only from 


the faults of an author, but from the errors of 
| thoſe who criticiſe his works; ſince they may of- 
ten miſlead their pupils by falſe repreſentations, as 


9 the Ciceronians of the ſixteenth century were be- 
trayed into barbariſms by corrupt copies of their 


darling writer. 
It is eſtabliſhed at preſent, that the proemial 


lines of a poem, in which the general ſubject is 
propoted, muſt be void of glitter and embelliſh- 


ment. The firſt lines of Paradiſe Loſt,” ſays 


Addiſon, “are perhaps as plain, ſimple, and un- 
« adorned, as any of the whole poem ; in which 


« particular the author has contormed himſelf 


„to the example of Homer, and the precept of 
Horace.“ : 


This obſervation ſeems to have been made by 


an implicit adoption of the common opinion, 
without conſideration either of the precept or 


= example. Had Horace been conſulted, he would 


have been found to direct only what thould be 


_ compriſed in the propoſition, not how it ſhould _ 


de expreſſed, and to have commended Homer in 


Yor. Ul. 


— ——ä—ñ—— ——: — u — 


5 * to a meaner poet, not for the gradual 
©. elevation - 
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elevation of his diction, but the judicious expanſion 
of his plan; for diſplaying unpromiſed events, not 
for producing unexpected elegancies. | 
m—Specic/a dehinc miracula promit, 12 
Antiplaten Scyllamque, & cum Cyclope Charybdim. 
But from a cloud of ſmoke he breaks to light, 
And pours his ſpecious miracles to ſight; 
Antiplates his hideous feaſt devours, | 
_ Charybdzs barks, and Polyphemus roars. FRANCIS, 


If the exordial verſes of Homer be compared 
with the reſt of the poem, they will not appear re- 
markable for plainneſs or ſimplicity, but rather 
__ eminently adorned and illuminated. 
| Avdps jor ier Mera WonuTgoTay, 05 ae π 
 Tiaayxbn, im Tpoing iepor A Emepor* | 
| Tear 0 pb he dgde; x) % fy — 

Io d' oy iv morrw Taber akyia o» xals bu, 

AHS v li V xy voor £3 4ipwr* | 
2 aud? ws @tfacy i? fa cao ripe Tip* 

Aura ya oÞ-liprow ataolannow -d le, 

Nawiot d x2T7z Gods v Tepiov©- Nl 
Hobi: fre © rot afrinero j Tung, 

Tas Hie, yt, bed, buyarig Ag, time xa Bu. 


The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, O mule | reſound. SE 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n built-wall, 
Wand'ring from clime to clime obſervant ſtray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd, 
On flormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore,  _ 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore : 
Vain toils } their impious folly dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day: 1 
The god vindictive doom'd them never more 
(Ah men unbleſs'd) to touch that natal ſhore. 
O ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, 
Celeſtial muſe! and io aur world relate. Porz. 
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The firſt verſes of the Iliad are in like manner 
particularly ſplendid, and the propoſition of the 
Eneid cloſes with dignity and magnihcence not 
often to be found even in the poetry of Virgil. 
Ihe intent of the introduction is to raiſe ex- 
pon, and ſuſpend it; ſomething therefore mult 


e diſcover-d, and fomething concealed; and the 


oet, while the fertility of his invention 1s yet un- 

nown, may properly recommend himſelf by the 
grace of his language. 5 

He that reveals too much, or promiſes too little; 


he that never irritates the intellectual appetite, or 
that immediately ſatiates it, equally defeats his own 


Purpoſe. It is neceſſary to the pleaſure of the reader, 
that the events ſhould not be anticipated, and how 


then can his attention be invited, but by grandeur 


of expreſſion? 
NuMs. 159. TuzsDay, Sept. 24, 1751. 
Sint verba et VOces, * unc lenire dolorem 


Pat at magnam morbi deponere parte. Hon. 
The pow'r of words, and ſoothing ſounds, appeaſe 
The raging pain, and leſſen the diſeaſe. FRAN CIS. 


"F' HE imbecility with which Verecundulus com- 
| = plains that the preſence of a numerous aſ- 
ſembly freezes his faculties, is particularly inci- 
dent to the ſtudious part of mankind, whoſe edu- 


cation neceſſarily ſecludes them in their earlier years 
from mingled converſe, till at their diſmiſſion from 

ſchools and academies they plunge at once into the 

tumult of the world, and coming forth from the 

_ gloom of folitude, are overpowered by the blaze of 


publick life. 
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It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that, 
as the feathers and ſtrength of a bird grow together, 
and her wings are not completed till ſhe is able 
to fly, ſo ſome proportion ſhould be preſerved in the 
| human kind between judgmec nt and courage; the 
precipitation of inexperience is therefore reſtrained 
by ſhame, and we remain ſhackled by timidity, 
till we have learned to ſpeak and act with pro- 
priety. 

I believe few can review the days of their 
youth, without recollecting temptations, which 
ſhame, rather than virtue, enabled them to reſiſt; 
and opinions which, however erroneous in their 
principles and dangerous in their conſequences, 
they have panted to advance at the hazard of con- 
tempt and hatred, when they found themſelves irre- 
ſiltibly depreſſed by a languid anxiety, which ſeized 
them at the moment of utterance, and fill gathered 
ſtrength from their endeavours to refill it. 

It generally happens that ailurance keeps an 
even pace with ability, and the fear of miſ- 
carriage, which hinders our firſt attempts, is gra- 
dually diſſipated as our fkill advances towards 
certainty of ſuccets. That baſhfulneſs therefore 

which prevents diſgrace, that ſhort and temporary 
ſhame, which ſecures us from the danger of laſting 

reproach, cannot be N counted among our 
misfortunes. 
Baſhfulneſs, however it may incommode for a - 
moment, ſcarcely ever produces evils of long con- 
tinuance; it may Ruſh the cheek, flutter in the 
heart, deject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, 
but its miſchicts ſoon pals off without reme'1- 
brance. It may ſometimes cxclude picaſure, but 
ſeldom opens any avenue to ſorrow or remorſe. ; 
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It is obſerved ſomewhere, that few have repented 

of having forbarne to ſpeak. . . 
To excite oppoſition, and inflame malevolence, 
is the unhappy privilege of courage made arro- 
gant by conſciouſneſs of ſtrength. No man finds 
in himſelf any inclination to attack or oppoſe him 
who confeſſes his ſuperiority by bluſhing in his 
preſence. Qualitics exerted with apparent fearful- 
neſs, receive applauſe from every voice, and ſup- 
port from every hand. Diffidence may check re- 
folution and obftru& performance, but campen- 
fates its embarraſiments by more important advan- 
tages; it conciliates the proud, and ſoftens the 
ſevere ; averts envy from excellence, and cenſure 
from miſcarriage. | | | 
It may indeed happen that knowledge and vir- 
tue remain too long congealed by this frigorifick 
power, as the principles of vegetation are ſome- 
times obſtructed by lingering froſts. He that 
enters late into a publick ſtation, though with all 
the abilities requiſite to the diſcharge of his duty, 
will find his powers at firſt impeded by a timidity 
which he himſelf knows to be vicious, and mutt 
ſtruggle long againſt dejection and reluctance, be- 
fore he obtains the full command of his own at- 
_ tention, and adds the gracefulneſs of eaſe to the 
dignity of merit. „„ ” 
For this diſeaſe of the mind I know not whe- 
ther any remedies of much efficacy can be found. 
To adviſe a man unaccuſtomed to the eyes of 
multitudes to mount a tribunal without pertur- 
bation; to tell him whoſe life has palled in the 

 thades of contemplation, that he muſt not be 
diiconcerted or perplexed in receiving and return- 
ing the compliments of a ſplendid aſſembly; is 
| 90 . | "OY 
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to adviſe an inhabitant of Braſil or Sumatra not 
to ſhiver at an Engliſh winter, or him who bas 
always lived upon a plain to look from a precipice 
without emotion. It is to ſuppoſe cuitom in- 
ſtantaneouſly controllable by reafon, and to en- 
deavour to communicate by precept that which 
only time and habit can beſtow. 

e that hopes by philoſophy and contemplation 

alone to fortify himſelf againſt that awe which all, 

at their firſt appearance on the ſtage of life, muſt 
feel from the 5 Qators, will, at the hour of need, 

be mocked by his reſolution ; and I doubt whether 
the preſervatives which Plato relates Alcibiades 
to have received from Socrates, when he was about 

to ſpeak in publick, proved ſufficient to fecure him 

from the powerful faſcination. ES 5 

| Yet as the effects of time may by art and in- 
duſtry be accelerated or retarded, it cannot be 
improper to conſider how this troubleſome inſtinct 

may be oppoſed when it excecds its juſt propor- 
tion, and inſtead of repreſſing petulance and te- 
merity, ſilences eloquence and debilitates foree;. 
fince, though it cannot be hoped that anxiety. 
ſhould be immediately diſſipated, it may be at leaſt 
ſomewhat abated; and the paſſions will operate with 
leſs violence, when reaſon riſes againſt them, than 
while the either ſlumbers in neutrality, or, miſ- 
taking her intereſt, lends them her aſſiſtance. 
No cauſe more frequently produces baſhfulneſs 
than too high an opinion of our own import- 
ance. He that imagines an aſſembly filled with 
his merit, panting with expectation, and huſhed 
with attention, eaſily terrifies himſelf with the 

_ dread of diſappointing them, and: ſtrains his ima- 

gination in purſuit of ſomething that may vindi- 
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cate the veracity of fame, and ſhew that his re- 
putation was not gained by chance. He conſiders, 
that what he ſhall = or do will never be forgotten; 
that renown or infamy are ſuſpended upon every 
ſyllable, and that nothing ought to fall from him 
which will not bear the teſt of time. Under ſuch 
ſolicitude, who can wonder that the mind is over- 
whelmed, and by ſtruggling with attempts above 
her ſtrength, quickly ſinks into languiſhment and 
deſpondency * 


he moſt uſeful medicines are often unpleaſin 


to the taſte. Thoſe who are opprefled by their 


own reputation, will perhaps not be comforted 
by hearing that their cares are unneceſſary. But 


the truth is, that no man 1s much regarded by 
the reſt of the world. He that confiders how 


little he dwells upon the condition of others, will 
learn how little the attention of others is attracted 
by himſelf. While we ſee multitudes paſſing be- 


fore us, of whom perhaps not one appears to de- 


| ſerve our notice or excite our ſympathy, we ſhould _ 
remember, that we likewiſe are loſt in the ſame 


| throng; that the eye which happens to glance 


upon us is turned in a moment on him that fol- 


loves us, and that the utmoſt which we can reaſon- 
ably hope or fear, is to fill a vacant hour with prattle, 
and be forgotten. 5 = 
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